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We have both known Jack Carnochan for over twenty-five years: 
and the acquaintance has be«n for us an unmixed pleasure. This 
is the first thing to be said. Then we must go on to acknowledge 
the profit that we have derived from knowing him. He was, and 
still is, an outstanding teacher, committed to the total well-being 
of his students, approachable, endlessly patient, and possessed of 
a deep and intuitive good sense whenever and wherever matters of 
language description and language use are under debate, i hese self- ' 
sanie qualities he brought to his duties as a Head of Department and 
to his activities as a senior member of the linguistic community in 
Great Britain. In West Africa and the Middle East, too, and for the 
same reasons, his name is held in respect. 

For all this, and for his unfailing ebullience and good humour, 
even in times of crisis, we and the other contributors to this volume 
are happy and privileged to salute him on this, the occasion of his 
.seventy-second birthday. 
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THE ROLE OP TONE IN SOME CUSHITIC 
LANGUAGES 



David L. Appleyard 



1 iutroduction 



It has for some time been recogiiiaed that tone plays a significant 
role in many Cusliitic languages', yet because of the at times subtle 
nature of Cushitic tonal marking it has often been ignored in ear- 
lier work and even today is sometimes relegated to a few dismissive 
and apologetic lines, particularly in preliminary descriptions of lan- 
guages. The reasons for this may be many, but by way of defence it 
has to be conceded that it is not always at first sight dear how tone 
and accent operate in individual Cushitic languages. Indeed, it is to 

'It will perhaps not be remiss to clarify from the beginning that I apply the 
term 'Cuslmic' here only to what may be called the nuclear, or orthodox Cushitic 
languages as now generally accepted by the majority of icholars working in the 
held For the purposes of this discussion I have restricted mys*lf to the following 
langu.iges and language groups: Beja (which alone forms the branch of North 
<:u.-(h.tic - there is some dissent as to whether Beja should be included within 
the Cushitic family], Agaw |also called Central Cushitic|. and East Cushitic 
[further divided principally into Lowland East Cushitic (LEC) which includes 
the languages of whose accentual systems we have the best descriptions Afar 
Oromo Somali, etc.. Highland East Cushitic (HEC) and Dullay (formerly also 
called Wernoid) I have excluded so-called Southern Cushitic, the precise status 
of which 18 essentially still unclear, and Omotic, which is certainly to be dis- 
tinguishe<l from 'nuclear" Cushit.c, most probably as a separate language family 
within Afroasiatic. 
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some extent incorrect to speak of Cusliitic languages as ^toiie lan- 
guages', at leacit 'n the sense that is generally understood. In most 
Cushitic languages, for instance, tone seems to operate in concert 
with stress in such a way that it might cot at first seem apparent 
that one is dealing with a tonal system at all, but rather with a 
stress-based accentual system. It is^ none the less, only compara- 
tively recently that scholars have been able to provide an adequate 
analysis of tone and accent in Somali, by far and away the best de- 
scribed of all Cushilic languages and one major language where the 
tonal nature of the accent is particularly clear. 

It is probably true, therefore, to say that most, if not all Cusliitic 
languages can be identihed as tonal accent languages, typically with 
a simple High - Non-high contrast on short vowels plus in addition 
the possibility of a High-fall tone on long vowels. Although it is 
not the intention here to provide an analysis of the nature of tone 
ia Cushitic, as this has indeed already been done for a number of 
languages^, it will be relevant for the understanding of the exam- 
ples provided if a few words are said about the analysis of syllables. 
Thus, in most of the languages cited here the three-term realisaliou 
of the tonal accent on long vowels (Non-high VV, High VV, Higli-fall 
VV) can be directly related to the two-term system on short vowels 
(Non-high V, High V) by counting the morac: a double mora with a 
High on the Krst mora /VV/ is realised as a high-falling lone, |VV]; 
a double mora with a High on the second mora / VV/ is realised as a 
level (or slightly rising) tone, [vVp, In many languages stress is also 
associated with High tone, and some languages seetTl to show signs 
of moving towards a system of straightforward stress accent. Un- 
hke in a number of other African languages, tone in Cushitic hardly 
ever serves to distinguish lexical items, bvt is closely bound up with 
the morpohology, playing a significant role in both noun and verb 
morphology, in Beja, for instance, many morphological formatives 

*^Thu8 for Beja. Hudson 1973 and 1976. pp 100-102; for Afar, Parker arui 
Hayward 1985, pp 218-222, for Oromo (Booran). Owens 19S0, for Soinuit. Ily. 
man 1981, to cite but a few 

^In the examples that follow I shaU maintain the three-term system of mark- 
mg, rather than the strictly more phonemic one. 
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have an associated accent, although as in simple instances each word 
unit may have only one accent, within the morpheme-chain these are 
generally suppressed in favour of the 'dominant' accent^. In a small 
number of cases, accent alone has a morphological function, as in 
the possessive pronoun suffixes, l.sg. /7, 3.sg. /7^: /Ti-gaw-uu-'/ 
(?igdwuu| 'my house*, /Ti-gaw-uu-'/ (?igawiSuJ 'his house*. Similarly, 
tone plays a role in plural marking in nouns, often alongside vowel 
length: (bikkAar) 'hut\ (bfkkar| 'huts^ (doobdat) *bride\ |d6obaat| 
•brides', |kaam| 'cameP, |kdm| 'camels'; {d^et| 'mother', (diet| 'moth- 
ers'. In Somali, too, accent alone (High v. Non-high) frequently fig- 
ures as a morphemic device, as in the often cited minimal pair:^ 

(1) 

nin baa libaax diley 

man EMPU lion he-killcd{R£STRj 

*a man killed a lion / it was a man who killed a lion' 

(2) 

nin b^a libaax diley 

man BMPH lion|sUBJ| he-kilted{BXTj 

'a lion killed a man / it was a man that a lion killed' 

Where in (1) libiax is marked as a non-subject, and the verb 
dil^y is in the so-called restrictive form in agreement with the em- 
phasised, or focaliscd NP nin bia, which here is the subject; in (2) 

^Hudson 1976, pp 101-2. 

*Thc accentual lyBtem of Beja it complex and requires a diitinction to be 
made between the underlying forma, which ahow the clear morphological role of 
the accent, and the surface fornu, which at first sight may seem bewildering See 

Hudson, op. cit. 

*ln the examples that follow, the official orthography is used in Standard 
Somali and Afar examples, whilst elsewhere the usual transcription system is 
used as adopted by most linguists tn the field For Somali, the only symbols that 
need notmg are c (= x h), dh {=d'), in Afar q ^. c ( - h), x {=--d'). 
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libaax, on the other hand, \3 marked as dubjecti and the verb diley 
is in the extensive form aRfeeing with it, whilst the focalised NF niii 
bia is here the object. It is also possible to find such contrasting 
phrases in other languages, where tone plays a major parti as, for 
example, in Oromo (Booran dialect): 

(3) 

inni afaan boorana hin b^ex^' 

he|sUBJ| language booranjGENj NEG he-knows|Nh:G| 

Mie doesn't know the Booran language' 

inni afian boorand hin b^ex'^ 

he|sUBJj language booran(GENj FRED he-knowslAFFj 

'he knows the Booran language' 

Where in (3) the particle hin is the negative marker followed 
by the negative imperfect tease of the verb, but in (4) hin is the 
emphatic, predicative particle used with the affirmative imperfect 
tense. In this case, the verb forms are indeed different but only 
minimally so, being distinguished by the quality of the final, voiceless 
vowels; to that extent, it is the tonal pattern of the verbal coniplex 
which may be said to carry the greater contrastivc weight. Vtoiu non- 
standard Somali (Central dialect) the interesting minimal pair has 

been recorded: usd dili 'he killed it' : usd dili St killed him', where 
usd is the 3rd masculine pronoun in the Subject and Non-subject 
forms, respectively. FVom amongst the llEC languages, where 'stress 
is phonemic in at least four of the . . .languages'^, examples such as 
Sidamo t'aTmi 'he asked' and t'dTmi 'ask!', or ango 'he has drunk' 
and ango 'let us drink' may be cited, though it would appear that 

^Gr:igg 1976, p 24S, unfortunati^ty, however, in his deflcripUv« aiudy of 
these languages Gr^igg does not continue to mark the accent after making this 
•tatenient 
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such minimal pairs are no& the rule. Similarly, it would be posaiblc 
to go on finding minimal, or near-minimal, pairs of this kind in other 
Cushitic languages. 

In this paper, therefore, the morphological function of tone/ac- 
cent will be examined in a number of Cushitic languages with a view 
to seeing if any parallels can be identified between languages and 
whether any comparative statement can be made that might have 
validity at group level. This kind of study is necessarily restricted 
by the fact that full descriptive studies of tone/accent have been 
carried out only for a small number of Cushitic languages, and we 
sadly as yet lack in-depth descriptive grammars of a large number 
of languages. The best described Cushitic language to date is with- 
out doubt Somali, chiefly Standard Somali which is based on the 
Northern Somali dialects. It is perhaps fortunate, therefore, that it 
appears that it is in Somali that tone plays an especially prominent 
role in the morphology. Interestingly, however, studies of other So- 
mali dialects^ reveal that whilst tone is generally an important mor- 
phological device, the patterns themselves are not always identical 
with the 'standard' model. This in itself provides us with an initial 
means into developing some kind of comparative statement about 
tone/accent in the history of the Somali d*alect cluster. Alongside 
Somali, there are also good grammars of Afar and Oromo (various 
dialects, but especially the southern dialects including Booran, and 
Eastern (Harar) Oromo^, two other major LEC languages, which 
contain detailed information on the role of tone/accent. These three 
languages, therefore, form the nucleus of this study. However, as 
they belong to the same sul>*family of Cushitic and can thus be ex- 
pected to have features in common, not least in their employment 
of tone/accent in their morphological systems, if any kind of wider 
comparative statement is to be attempted, then other, non*LEC ma- 
terial must be looked at. Beja would be one of the most obvious 

'For a preliminary general diicuiaion of Somali dialectology and the compar- 
iaon of Somali dialects see Lamberti 19S6. 

^Unfortunately, the most recent descriptioni of Western (Wellega) Oromo, 
the largest and other mskior dialect area, do not mark tone, see Gragg 1970 and 
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choices here, having been subjected to sound, if rather concise de- 
sciiptive analysis including the accentual system. However, in many 
respects the morphology of Beja is divergent from *nuclear* Cushitic, 
particularly in those areas where tone/accent seems to play such an 
important role, A more promising area is Agaw, However, here, too, 
there are problems; only two Agaw languages (Awngi and Bilin) ap- 
pear to have a tonal accent system comparable with LEG, whilst the 
other languages that have been studied in recent years (Keinant and 
Khanitanga) may have moved, or be moving towards a predictable, 
syllable-counting stress-based system, perhaps under the influence of 
Ethiopian Semitic. 

The morphological categories which in Somali, for instance, make 
particular use of tone and which, therefore, may here provide the 
starting point for examining comparable forms of other Cushitic lan- 
guages are drawn from the grammar of both nouns and verbs: from 
nominal morphology, both case marking (especially Subject v. Non- 
subject, or Absolutive) and gender marking (masculine v. feminine), 
and from verbal morphology the Jussive, or Optative, and related 
forms. This, of course, does not mean to say that tone does not 
play an important role in other morphological categories ~ in So- 
mali the whole question of subordinate verb forms, relative clauses 
in particular, is closely allied with specific tonal patterns — but for 
comparative purposes, and allowing for the preliminary nature of this 
survey, these three basic categories will serve the purpose. It also 
needs to be said that the uiorpho' gies of most Cushitic languages are 
tar from simple, and often requiie such phenomena as focalisation, 
NP and VP structure and complexity, and sentence prosody to be 
taken into account even when analysing such fundamental categories 
as case marking, for instance. The forms that will be examined here, 
therefore, may to some extent be abstractions and form only part 
of the picture. A not uncommon feature of nominal morphology in 
many LEO languages, for example, b that only one member of a 
complex NP ia marked for case; so, contrast Somali: 



^"liidetjd, not all LEG languages appear to have maintained the same kind of 
system aeen, for instance, in Somali. 
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(5) 

nin wiku i siiyey 

iuan(SUBJ| PR£D+he me he-gave 

'a man gave it to me^ 
(6) 

ninkii wiiu i siiyey 

man + the|sUDJj PREOfhe me he-gave 

^the man gave it to me' 
(7) 

nmkani wiiu i siiyey 

man + thi5[sUBj| PR£D+he me he-gave 

^this man gave it to me' 
(8) 

ainkii gaadhlgii watay wuu i siiyey 

man + the car + the he-drove[SUBj| PRCD + he me he-gave 

^the man who drove the car gave it to me' 
(9) 

nfn iyo naagi way i siiyeen 

man and womanjsUBJ] PR£D + they me they-gave 

'a man and a woman gave it to me' 

where in each sentence only the final constituent of the subject NP 
is marked for case and thus the noun nin 'man' only appears in the 
Subject case in (5), although it is the functional subject in all five 
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examples. Similarly, in the following example, though nin 13 still 
the underlying subject of the sentence, because it is focalised by the 
particle b^a it loses its overt marking: 

(10) 

nin baa i siiyiy 

man FOC me he-gave[RESTRl 

'a man gave it to me^ 



2 Case 



All of the major Cushitic languages possess a simple cose system 
which differentiates a marked Subject case from an unmarked ca^e, 
often conventionally called the Non-subject or Absolute case, which 
amongst other things may function as the direct object of a verb, the 
nominal predicate, and the object of postpositions, as well as being 
the citation form of the noun. The marked Subject case is a hallmark 
of Cushitic, though some languages (including Beja, and both Bilin 
and Awngi) have restructured this: in Bilin and Awngi it is the object 
case which is the marked form, for instance, though alone amongst 
tlie Agaw languages Kemant preserves traces of the older, typically 
Cushitic pattern.^* In addition, many languages show a difference 
between masculine and feminine nouns in Subject case marking. 

In Somali, tone plays a prominent role in contrasting the Subject 
and Absolute cases, in most noun classes being the only maik: 



*'See Saase 1974» ami Appleyard ldS«, p. 583 and 585 
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(11) 



A RQ 






n in 


nin 


m. '^u*»n 


# II It (V 


# It tl (V 

luUg 


in. tuuv 


li Kn.iy 




ni. *lion* 


{nan 


inan 


*boy' 


dabbe 


aabbe 


m. *father' 


gabdho 


gabaho 


m. 'girls* 




ey 


111. *dog' 


ndag 


naagi 


f. * wo man* 


h6oyo 


h'^oyo 


f. 'mother* 


in in 


Inani 






eyi 


L Mogs' 



The general rule is that there is lowering of a High tone in both 
masculine and feminine nouns, while the latter also add the affix *i 
to con sonani^- final stems. This same suffix -i also appears on the 
Subject caiic form of the demonstrative clitics (cf. ninkani *this man' 
in (7), above) alongside a variant -u (ninkanu, niagtanu, niagtani 
*thi8 woman'), which in turn also occurs on the non-remote definite 
clitic (nfnku (sUBJ) v. nfnka [absJ *the man', ndagtu (SUBJ| v. niagta 
(aBsJ 'the woman'). In the class of determiners, therefore, the suffix 
-i/-u is not restrkud to the feminine gender. 

Tne situation in other dialects of Somali has not been fully re- 
searched, but Saeeu's*^ observation that in Central Somali (Af-May) 
the Si ' ject cast is differentiated from the Non-subject by tone alone, 
involving the lowering of a High tone, would seem to indicate that 
there, M least, a similar situation obtains as in Standard (Northern) 
Somali. 

Contrasting with the Somali evidence, in Afar only masculine 
nouns exhibit a neparate Subject case, and then only those nouns 
that are vowel-final in the Absolute form. 

'^Saeed 1982» p. U 
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(12) 



ABS 


SUBJ 




awka 


awki 


in. *boy* 


idaltu 


iilalli 


ni. 'old man' 


baxa 


bax( 


m. *son' 


biiuti 


buuti 


m. *pot' 


nuin 


Hum 


ni. 'man' 


raklib 


rakub 


m. *camer 


in a 


ind 


f. 'mother' 


awka 


awka 


f. •girr 



Subject ca^ie marking on nouns in Afar, therefore, consists of 
accented -i, which replaces the final vowel of vowel*final masculine 
nouns only. 

In Oromo, the form of the Subject case differs slightly from di- 
alect to dialect. Because of its general conservative nature, let us 
look first at Booran. Here, masculine and feminine nouns are for- 
mally distinguished in the Subject case only, -i or -nf being added 
to masculine nouns according to stem shape, -ni to feminijie nouns 
ending iji a long vow-^l (or, in isolatioJi, a glottalised vowel, and *ti 
being added to feminuie nouns ending in a short vowel. 



>^Su Andrtejt?w«ki 1^)70. p 93 ff . and Owens 1982. pp 51-54. Strooruer 1987. 
p 167, haa forma wtlh a long vowel, and -tu, beside* short vowel -ni 
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(13) 



Abs 


SUBJ 




nAm* 


nami 


m. 'man' 


nyiaC'* 


nyaaif 


111. *crocodUe' 


fard' 


fardi 


m. 'hors^' 


s^rc ? 




m. *dog' 


hirre? 


hdrreen* 


f. 'donkey' 


nag4a 


nageenni 


m. 'peace' 


bisaaii' 


bisaaii^ 


pi. 'water' (no change) 


laf' 


laftf 


f. 'land' 


raad" 


raaddi 


f. 'heifer' 






f. 'men' 


intal* 


intalti 


f. 'girl' 



la other dialects similar forms occur, the major difference from 
Booran being that the masculine Subject case affix elsewhere gener- 
ally includes the consonant -n- (Waata, the southernmost Oromo di- 
alect, has -fin on masculine short vowel-final nouns), and in Western 
(Wellega) and Central (Tulema) diaiecta the special feminine suffix 
tends to be replaced by the masculine *n- (Waata, again divergent, 
has -tfin). As regards accent, the Subject case affix in most dialects 
would appear to have a High tone (or atresa^^), except perhaps in 
the Central dialects. Here, however, the available data is not clear 
on the nature of the accentual system, but certainly Moreno's data 
differ markedly from the other dialects: cf. nima : nimni *man'; 
sare : saren, sareni *dog'; intila : intilti, intdlli (< intdl+ni) 'girl'. 
Cf: 



'^Stroomer 1D87 consistently ipeaki of itr«tt in hit analysis of the three south- 
ern dialects, Booran, Orma, and Waata. 

^^Moreno 1939 goes to far as to say [p. 30| 'I'accento in galla ^ molto instabile, 
e8s«ndo soggetto a complesse ationi dt enclisi e di ritmo e vanaiioni psicologtche.' 
The transcription in the following examples it Moreno's. 
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(14) 





ABS 


SUBJ 




Harar 


namd 


aamnfi 


*man* 




saree 


s4r^en 






intala 


iiitaltii 






biSaaii 


bisian 


* water' 


Wcllega 


nam* 


namni 






saree 


sar^en(') 


Meg* 






intalti, iiitalli 






bisaaa(') 


bis4an(*) 


*v/ater* 


Waata 


naiu'^ 


namiin 


*man* 




sere 


sereen 


*dog' 




hintal' 


hditaltfir; 


*girr 




bisian' 


bisdaa 


*water' 



FVoin all this data we may abstract the following features of 
Subject case-marking held in common: somewhere in all three lan- 
guages the vowel -i is involved and this, in Afar and Oromo, is usually 
marked with High tone. The consonant -n* in the Oromo forms, as 
well as the special feminine forms in -t-, are usually regarded as an 
Oromo innovation, though, with respect to the latter forms, it is 
not unusual in Cushitic for feminine nouns to be marked differently 
from masculine nouns in the Subject case (cf. Somali). At first sight, 
Somali seems to be aberrant in that it is only feminine nouns which 
receive -i, but as is evident from the determiner clitics this may be 
a later development. Indeed, Sasse^^ has shown that the situation 
which now obtains in Somali (and its close relatives such as Readille 
and Dasenech) has developed regularly out of a pattern much more 
reminiscent of other LEG languages. There seems to have been a 
general rule in Somali that original (Proto-LEC) short vowels were 
lost and long vowels shortened. Thus, the final -i on such as naagi 
derives from an older long vowel, probably from a class of feminine 

^^Suaae iyS4, p. 115-116. 
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nouns, widespread in other East Cushitic (LEG and HEC) languages, 
which end in a long vowel •ee (the Genitive case of feminine nouns 
like niag still ends in -eed: naag^ed<*naag-^e-ti). The Subject case 
naagi, therefore, derives from an older ^naag-ii. The presence of ^i on 
what are now consonant-final feminine nouns only may be explained 
by the conflation of two original classes of nouns. FVom comparative 
evidence, it appears that feminine nouns ending in short vowels did 
not mark the distinction between the Absolute and Subject cases, as 
is generally still the practice in Afar and in Sidamo, a HEO language. 
In order to mark the case distinction, then, Sasse suggests that the 
long-vowel stem pattern was transferred to the other class of feminine 
nouns. In masculine nouns ending in a short vowel, the loss of that 
vowel which originally marked the case distinction (Subject case *-I, 
as still in Afar) left tone as the only indication: *nima > Som. n{n; 
*nam( > Som. nin^^. So, too, ^il(a)ma > Som. inan; il(a)ml > inan 
'boy'. The Somali innovation is in extending Subject case marking 
to the class of feminine nouns, at \ he same time applying the newly 
arising masculine pattern of low tones as well, thus naagi and not 
*naagL 

Subject case marking in Oromo also shows signs of considerable 
innovation, incorporating new consonantal markers in conjunction 
with the old, inherited PLEC *-f. The -n- of Booran sir^en', etc., 
as well as Harar namnf, besides Booran namf, is probably of demon- 
strative origin,'^ as the feminine -t* certainly is. The question arise5*, 
though, whetaer Booran nami continues the original LEG directly, 
or represents a simplification of such as nam-n(, as is found in ot Uer 
dialects. Given the altogether conservative nature of Booran, 1 would 
suggest that it does, and that forms such as namni arose out of con- 
tamination with the long vowel-final class such as sir^ : sir^n('), 
etc., where it may be conjectured that the enclisis of -ni was de- 

''^The change of (new) final to -n it well documeated in Somalii cf. the 
reduplicated plural of nfn, which it niman. Lamberii (19S.3, p. 200) tuggettt that 
the change of original *a to i it predictable before though it might be taid 
that thit root thowt wide variation of vocalisation in LEG: Afar num, Oromo 
nam*. 

'*Satde 1984 p 123. 
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veloped in order to ditfereiuiate the Subject case from the Absolute 
where it would have been ditticuU to add a vocalic ending. The So- 
mali case discussed above, of course, presents a different solution, 
by substituting the quality of the case marker vowel Forms such 
as Oromo nam-nf, sdree-n(') and intal-ti are, therefore, structurally 
similar to determined forms in Somali, such as nln-ka *the man', 
aabbi-ha 'the father', n4ag-ta Uhe woman', gabddh-dha 'the girl', 
etc. 

l\irniug away from LEG, whilst in HEG, for instance, there are 
forniatives involved in Subject case marking that are clearly related 
to what has been described above, because the available data does 
not include tone marking, it is not possible to say anything relevant 
to the study here. Similarly, Beja does not prove to be relevant 
because although we do have accentually marked data, the system 
of subject-object cases is quite different. So: 



(15) 

/?uu-tak ?oo-yaas 

|?uutak ?6<iyaas 

the|sUBj| t man the[OBJ| fdog 

'the man saw the dog' 



rih-y-a/ 

rhiyaj 

he-saw 



(IG) 

/ ?uu-yaas ?oo-tak 

[?uuyaas ?ootak 

thejsiIBJj + dog tho|OBJl+man 

'the dog saw the man' 



rih-y-a/ 

rhiya| 

he-saw 



Case marking is here carried by the prepoaed article; indehnite 
masculine nouns ending in a vowel and without any further proiuinal 
suHix are also marked in the Object case by a suffixed -b. All this is 
quite different from the East Cushitic situation and in any case does 
not seem to involve tone/accent at all. 
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In Agaw, there haa abo been some reatructuring of Subject and 
Object case forms in both Bilin and Awngi, the two languages which 
appear to have maintained a full tonal accent system. TVaces of the 
older system, reflecting the Raat Cushitic pattern, can be deduced, 
however. Whilst both languages have formed a new, marked Object 
case (in Bilin, masc. -s, fem. -t;*^ in Awngi, both genders, -wa [sur- 
face and underlying]), the old Subject case in Awngi, and the old 
Absolute case in Bilin serve as the new unmarked form. So, whilst 
in Bilin masculine nouns in the new, unmarked Subject case end in a 
consonant (gadaij, 'dog', dan 'brother', UgaQ, 'house', Vaq", 'water', 
aab. 'mouth', g"'adag*', 'belly', <ral, 'eye'), or the vowel -a (garwa 
'man', gamana 'lion', Siwdna 'beggar') corresponding to the Proto- 
LEC and indeed Proto-Cushitic short vowel-final and long vowel-final 
stems, Absolute case, in Awngi masculine nouns frequently end ei- 
ther in a consonant (gs^g 'dog', s^n 'brother', gsn 'house', guiag 
•belly', all 'eye') or in the vowel -i (aqf 'man', da^^arf 'donkey', ddri 
•cock', yimdntf 'beggar') corresponding to the same stem classes, 
but this time deriving from an old Subject case. It is only in Ke- 
mant that the original Subject-Object case contrast survives; here 
masculine nouns can be divided into two broad classes, as in other 
Agaw languages: consonant-final and vowel-final stems, respectively. 
Whilst consonant-final nouns like nag 'house', ax" 'water', gazag 
'dog', san 'brother', etc., do not distinguish the Subject from the 
Absolute case,2'> vowel-final masculine nouns in -a like firia 'horse', 
bira 'ox', d97''ara 'donkey', etc., change this ;o -i in the Subject 
case, and what is more, this -i is in most nouns of this class accented: 
faraf, birf, danr-arf. It would not seem unreason .ble, then, to relate 
this suffix -i with the LEG Subject case affix -I (specifically the long 
vowel- final stem .orm -ii),^ ^ including the High tone. In Agaw, as 

">See Appleyard 1989, p. 586, for a discuMion of these forms and the restruc- 
turing of this part of the case system. 

'"Sosse 1974, p 69. notes Subject case forms nag(9). Ax'a ~ ax"a; in App- 
leyard 1975. p 319. and ptuhm this final -8 appears as an optional addition to 
other consonant- final forms, nouns and verbs, a structural explanation for which 
IS difilcult to find 

''Like Somali and Afar, Agaw has lost Proto-Cushitic final short vowels and 
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in Afar, this f?u!r.x is restricted to maaculine nouns, and feminine 
nouns do not distinguish the Subject from the Absolute case. This, 
too, may be taken as an archaic trait, and the developments seen in 
Oronio and Somali can be understood as innovations. 



S Geuder 



From example (11) above it can be seen that tone also plays a role 
in the differentiation of gender in the noun in Somali, as for example 
between inan *boy* and inan 'girl'. Incidentally, as the plurals of 
nouns of live out of the seven declensional classes in Somali also 
involve a reversal of gender, masculine singulars becoming feminine 
in the plural, and vice versa, tone may additionally play a role in 
number marking. Indeed, in one class this is done by tone alone, as in 
ey 'dog' : ey 'dogs' in (11). Because of the close involvement between 
gender and number in Somali, as in other Cushitic languages, it is 
better, however, not to regard this as a separate category of the 
use of tone in the morphology, but as a manifestation of the general 
gender system. 

(17) 



M ASC 


Fem 




inan 


inaa 


'boy; girr 


nayl 


nayl 


'male lamb; female lamb' 


mataan 


mataan 


'male twin; female twin' 


madax 


madax 


'head; heads' 


awr 


awr 


'male camel; male camels' 



In Standard Somali all mascuhne nouns (excluding some suffixed 
plural forms) have the accent on the penultimate mora, whibt femi- 
nine nouns ending in a consonant have the accent on the last mora 
and those ending in the vowel *o (but not other vowels) are accented 
on the penultimate mora (this again excludes some plural forms). In 

reduced final long vowels. See Appleyard« forthcoming. 
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either gender monosyllables can of course only be accented in the 
same way. So: 



Comparative exidence from other Somali dialects, notably Af- 
Jiddu (spoken in southern Somalia) reveals that Northern Somali 
(including Standard Somali) has undergone an accent shift,^^ firstly 
in ft^minine nouns from the final mora to the penultimate with the 
later regular loss of an old short final vowel, and secondly, as a result 
of the first shift, in masculine nouns from the penultimate to the 
antepenultimate mora again with the reduction of the final syllable 
(-V > 0; -VV > -V). The operation of the first shift becomes clear 
when we, for example, compare the word for 'bird': Af- Jiddu Sibbiri, 
North Somali shimbfr, both from *kimbir6 (cf. Rendille iimbir, Afar 
kimbiro); or 'ear^ Af-Jiddu d'ega, North Somali dheg, both from 
*d'agf (cf. Afar xag 'cheek', Burji d'dga 'ear'). The operation of 
the second shift may be illustrated by comparing such as Af-Jiddu 
gaal (i.e. gaal) 'camel' and North Somali gial (i.e. gial) both from 
*gaala. 

In Afar, too the position of the accent plays a role in the dif- 
ferentiation of genders, though here there is the additional factor 
that whilst amongst simple (nor deverbal) nouns, those that are 
consonant-6nal are masculine, of tk.ose that are vowel-final, mascu- 
lines are accented on the penultimate vowel and feminines typically 
on the last vowel. So: 



^^See Lambcrti 1986, pp 182-4 Some of the details of Lamberti * argument 
are perhaps not clear, but the principle is undoubtedly correct 



(18) 



Masc 



Fem 



{ i nan} Inan 'boy' 

{nail} uayl Mamb' 

{nin} nin *man' 

{a abbe} dabbe 'father' 

{af} af 'mouth* 




{in an} indn 'girl' 
{nail} ndyl Mamb' 
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(19) 



Masc 
iwka 'boy' 
ioobokoyta 'brother 
duniiuu 'male cat' 
idaitu 'old man' 



toobokoyti 'sister' 
dunnnii 'female cat 
idalt6 'old woaiau' 



Fem 

awka 'girP 



The accented vowel-fiaal feiuitiiaes aie reniiuiscent of Laiuberti's 
reconstructions for Proto-Somall as described above, cf. Afar kiinbir6 
'bird', etc. 

Ill Oroiiiu (Hooraii), too, there is often some accentual diiference 
between nia^culint and feminine nouns, though here the distinction 
is not as clear as in Somali and Afar. Amongst monosyllabic roots 
(i.e. not counting the final voiceless vowel as in n&nr^ 'man') 92% of 
masculine nounr> have High tone, whilst 75% of feminines do not/^^ 
Amongst disyllabic roots, masculine nouns generally have ultimate 
accent and feminines penultimate accent; amongst nouns ending in 
a long vowel (-VV, realised as -V? in isolation) the situation is not 
quite so clear, though feminines do tend to place the accent on the 
penultimate syllable. 



mata^'^matd? 'h«*»vr dayya? 'mother' 

In other dialects the situation is even less clear and seems to 
differ at times markedly from what has been described for Booran. 
Thus, in Harar Oromo, the gender of a noun cannot be predicted at 
all from its accentual patterning; contrast, for instance, Harar intala 
'girl' and nama 'man* with the Booran data, above. Here there are 
only certain tonal patterns permitted, only the penultimate or Baal 

2^See Oweua lU^iO, p 150 



(20) 



Masc 
nanr^ 'man' 
arrab* 'tongue' 



Fem 

du 'death' 
intah 'girr 
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syllable of a root can have High tone and all nouns must have at 
least one High tone. In Wellega Oromo, too, the rules for accent 
placement would appear to be associated with the syllabic shape of 
the root. 

It is difficult to see how this picture can be reconciled with that 
found in Somali and Afar. Even in a conservative dialect like Booran 
the evidence of such as arrib* and fntal " seems to contradict this ev- 
idence directly. Nonetheless, it is certainly of some significance that 
in Booran tone/accent does play some role in distinguishing the two 
•evders and it would not be remiss, I think, to hypothesise that in 
i roto-LEC, too, tone had a role to play in this morphological func- 
tion. In other LEG languages, such as Konso, or Arbore, or even in 
other East Cushitic languages or language groups, such as Dullay, 
or HEG (Sidamo), where tone does play some part in morphological 
marking, if at times rarely on its own, it does not appear that it 
IS specifically involved in gender marking. A word of caution, how- 
ever, needs to be repeated here: much work still has to be done on 
the accentual systems of Gushitic languages in general, particularly 
outside the field of the better-known languages. The place of tone 
IS therefore not yet properly understood for the grammars of many 
languages that, in the event, may have an important part to play 
in the history of Cushitic suprasegmentals and the reconstruction of 
the proto-system. 

Outsida of East Gushitic, in Beja and Agaw, again tone/accent 
does not play a role in gender distinction. In Beja, feminine and 
masculine nouns are chiefly distinguished by syntactic features such 
as concord, though feminine NPs will always contain at least one 
occurrence of the marker -t-, though not necessarily attached to the 
(head) noun itself^r In direct, contrasting pairs this affix alone 
distinguishes genders ar.d the accentual pattern is not affected. No 
system of contrasting ac:entual pattern can be observed in other 
nouns either. So: 



34 
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(21) 

Masc Fem 

yias 'dog' yaad-t 'bitch' 

tdk 'man' tak-at 'woman' 

baaba 'father' d^e-t 'mother' 

Similarly, in Agaw, there is no distinctive accentual pattern for 
masculine and feminine nouns. In Awngi, feminine derivatives of 
masculine nouns keep the accentual pattern of the root, niarkiug 
the feminine ending with High tone (-4) if the masculine ending is 
marked (-i), otherwise with low tone. So: 

(22) 

Masc Fem 

muliqisi 'monk' muleqesd 'nun' 

arfi 'month' Arfa 'moon' 

da^^ari 'male donkey' da7"'ara 'female donkey' 

sen 'brother' sena 'sister' 

amet 'year' ameta 'next year' 

diiri 'cock' diira 'hen' 

Feminine nouns without corresponding masculine forms may be 
accented either on the root, the affix, neither, or both; ci^a 'bride', 
bazra 'mare', ^una 'woman', baql4 'mule'. 

Whils it may, therefore, be possible to reconstruct a role for tone 
in gender marking in Proto-LEC, at least, if not in East Cushitic as 
a whole, the evidence would not seem to allow the reconstruction of 
such a role at the Proto-Cushitic level- 
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4 Jussive 

The last morphological category that I intend to examine here con- 
cerns one of the principal modal categories of the verbal system. For 
reasons of clarity of exposition I shall refer to this form as the Jus- 
sive, though its manifestations in the various languages may go under 
different names. Clearly formally connected with what is in many 
languages actua / tl.e form that expresses a request (i.e. Jussive, 
Optative, ^ensu strtcto) is a paradigm which is sometimes called the 
Subjunctive, which is involved in certain types of subordinate clause 
(Somali) and focalisatiou constructions (Konso), and in Somali, too, 
and Oromo in the imper' rtive negative construction. The formal 
hallmark of this paradigm is the inflectional vowel o or u^^. In So- 
mail the Jussive (Opudtive; and Subjunctive functions have different 
accentual patterns, which in turn contrast with those of the declar- 
ative, indicative paradigms. 

(23) 





Optative 


Subjunct- 


Neg. Pres. 


Aff, Pres. 






ive 


Hab. 


Hab. 


1 


an k^eno 


keen6 


mi keen6 


keenaa 


2 


ad keento 


keent6 


mi keent6 


keentaa 


3 m 


ha keeno 


keen6 


md keen6 


keenaa 


3f 


ha keento 


keentd 


md keent6 


keentaa 


IP 


annu k^enno 


keen6 


md keennu 


keennaa 


2p 


ad keenteen 


keentaan 


nia keentdan 


keentaan 


3p 


hd keeneen 


keen^an 


md keendan 


keenaan 



Lambert! proposes that the accent on the final syllable (the 
penultimate mora of long vowel endings, 2p and 3p) is a common 
Proto-Somali feature for the Negative Present/ Imperfective, though 
he seems to be incorrect in stating that the Subjunctive form, though 

^^I shall deal here only with iufflx-inflecking verba of the common Cushitic 
type where the lexical verb stem essentially haft tumxftd to it the markera of 
person and tense/mood in that order. 
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segnientally identical, has no accent.'^" Inasmuch as it affects the 
argument here about the difltinctive morphological role of tone, con- 
trasting the Jussive from the Indicative paradigms, it should be noted 
that Lamberti also reconstructs the latter with final accent on the 
basis of non-Northern dialect forms. He ascribes the absence of High 
tone in the non-periphrastic indicative tenses, such as keenaa, to the 
operation of the distinctive Northern Somali focus system, and sees 
in the 'restrictive paradigm' (see example (1) diliy, the corresponding 
Present tense form would be dild with High tone on the final vowel) 
the direct descendent in accentual terms, at least, of the 'Altsomali' 
form. However, whereas Lamberti suggests a form such as Seena 
(Af-May), corresponding to Standard keenaa, Saeed"^ records S^ena; 
clearly the situation is complex and needs more work. Interestingly, 
though, in the Central (Af-May) dialect, too, as noted by Saeed, 
there is a limited accentual contrast between the non-periphrastic 
indicatives. Present Seen», Past Seeni, and the first singular of the 
Jussive (Optative) Seenoy, but not in the other persons (the Negative 
Present is appended for reference): 



(24) 



Af-May 



1 

3 m 
3f 

3p 



Optative 

deenoy 
Seeatoy 
deeiiuoy 
SeeneeQ 



AKK. Pres. 

Seen a 
deento 
Seen u a 
deenaag 



Neu. Pres. 
1119 deeiid 
ma Seen a 
ma deeiita 
lua deeiina 
nia d^etiaag 



In Afar the paradigm with the function of Jussive (Optative) 
may be derived from the Eaat Cushitic -u/-o paradigm, though with 
the addition of a further elemtnt -y, reminiscent of the Central Somali 
form. The simple paradigm survives only in a limited construction 
type the sentential complement of certain other verbs. Both 



^^Lamberli 1086, p. 187. 
2^ Saeed 1982. p W 

^*So. Parker and Hayward 1986. p. 286, 'the U-Form\ Biiege 1981, p 144, who 
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forms are marked by penultimate accent, whereas the Indicative has 
no structural accent: 



(25) 





Jussive 


Subjunctive 


Present 


1 


fdkay^o 


fiku 


fakah 


2 


fdkuy 


faktu 


faktah 


3m 


fikay 


fiku 


fakah 


3f 




fdktu 


faktah 


IP 


faknay 


fiknu 


faknah 


2p 


fakt6onay 


faktoonu 


faktaanah 


3p 


fak6onay 


fak6onu 


fakaanah 



In Oromo (Booran) the reflex of the East Cushitic -o paradigm 
occurs as the Jussive and the Negative Present (Imperfective), both 
of which have fixed High tone on the first syllable of the verb root, 
whilst in simple declarative sentences the Indicative tenses are with- 
out High f'one. 



calls this form the 'Subjunctive', aaya that it also occurs in purpose clauses with 
the dative postposition -h added. Parker and Hayward treat this as a separate 
paradigm, the 'Purposive' 

^^Bhese 1981, p. 141, suggests that this derives from •fiko+y and that the 
'unstressed o is raised to u word flnaJly' in the subjunctive. A further deriva- 
tive of the -o form exists as the 'Consultative' (Bliese) or *Hequestive' (Parker 
and Hayward), but as this occurs only in a structure that is subject to sentence 
prosody, it cannot be used to illustrate the role of tone/accent in the morpho 
logical category under review: fakdo 'should I open?* 
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(20) 





JUSSIVE 


Negative Pres. 


Present 


I 




hill d'lif" 


d'uf* 


2 




hill d'uft" 


d'uft* 


3 m 


ha d'uf" 


hill d'af" 


d'uf' 


M 


ha d'uft" 


hill d'ufi" 


d'uft* 


IP 




hill d'ufii" 


d'ufn» 


2p 




hill d'uftan' 


d'uftan' 


3p 


ha d'ufaii' 


hill d'ufan' 


d'ufan' 



Siiuilar forms and patterns occur in other dialects of Orumu: 
cf. Harar Oronio ha deem" *let hini go', inni (hi)n deem" *he is not 
going', but inui deem ' 'he is going'. In Konso, which is most closely 
related to Oromo, slightly different patterns occur, but again with 
distinctive accentual marking on the Jussive (here more reminiscent 
of the Somali forms with the first and third persons distinguished) 
and the Negative Present (predicate topic forms), both continuing 
the old -o inflection. 

(27) 





Jussive 


NfaiG. Present 


Phesent 








(predicate topic) 


1 


dna-tooyo 


an-tooyd 


in-tooya 


2 




at-tooyto 


it-tooyta 


3m 


a-tooyo 


in-tooyo 


i-tooya 


M 


d-tooyto 


in-tooyto 


i-tooyta 


Ip 


ino^tooyno 


an-tooyno 


in-tooyna 


2p 




at^tooytan 


it-tooytan 




a^tooyen 


in*t6oyan 


i-tooydn 



tVom the above Somali, Afar and Oronio-Konso data it would 
be possible to reconstruct a Proto-LEC accentual pattern for the 
3rd person Jussive with High tone on the initial syllable of the rout, 
allowing for the transference of tone to the prefixed preverbal in 
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Standard Somali (hi) and Konso (4).^° This form is differentiated 
from the ^Subjunctive' in the same languages where the vowel of 
the inflexion carries the High tone, which may r^ resent an archaic 
trait. Again, however, because of the incomplete nature of the data 
available across the field of East Cushitic, let alone Cushitic as a 
whole, it is not possible to say for sure what represeiits innovation 
and what is an archaic retention. 

Unfortunately, the argument cannot be readily solved by having 
recourse to non-LEC languages, either Beja or Agaw, for instance, 
because it is uncertain to what extent the -o paradigm is retained 
or exists in them.^* The Jussive (Optative) forms in both language 
groups appear to be of quite a different origin: Beja bd-tam-i *niay 
I eat', also tam-ii-iy *if I were to eat' and tam-i 7andi *I intend to 
eat', all of which are built on the Past tense form. In Agaw, the 
various Jussive forms are also for the most part constructed on the 
Perfective-aspect base by means of various extensions, most com- 
monly -n: Bilin gab-a-n Met him refuse\ Khamtanga k'ab-n-A Met 
him cut\ Kemant was-i-n *let him hear', but Awngi des-9-s 4et him 
study'. The Awngi form is at least consistently marked with High 
tone on the inflexion regardless of the accentual i)attern of the stem 
class. 



5 Concluding remarks 

In this brief survey of a few Cushitic languages it can be seen that 
tone/ accent does play an important role in the morphology, and 
more importantly that it is to some extent possible to reconstruct 
tone/accent as a morphological device for earlier stages, particularly 

^"ThiB is essentially Black's arg -ment, 1974. pp. 124-6. where he contrasts a 
Froto-LEC Jussive {3m) *d'al-o with the Subjunctive •d'al d. 

'Zaborski 1975, p. 164, considers this a common Cushitic form, but it is 
uncertain to what extent such paradigms as the Agaw (Bilin) Subjunctive gab- 
ro 'he (begms to) refuse' (but the cognate Kemant form is a Jussive was-du 'let 
him hear') or Gerund gab-o he having refused' are reflexions of this form. 
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for ProtoLEC, but probably also by extension for Proto-Cushitic 
as well. At these earlier stages of reconstruction, it is likely that 
tone/accent did not function as a morphological device on its own, 
as may appear at present in such languages as Somali, but formed 
an intrinsic part of inflexional affixes in addition, perhaps, to being 
associated at the lexical level with root categories. It is likely also 
that the type of accentual system to be reconstructed for Proto-LEC 
or Proto-Cushitic should be the same as that which exists currently 
in many Cushitic languages, namely a simple twcnterm (High : Non- 
high) mora-counting system. 
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DOWNDRIFT IN A TONE LANGUAGE WITH FOUR 

TONE LEVELS' 



G. N. Clements 



Many tone languages exhibit one form or another of downdrift 
(or automatic dotunstcp): the lowering of high tones separated by low 
tones. In extreme cases, the realisation of high tones at the end of a 
domain (such as the sentence) may be lower than the realisation of 
low tones at the beginning. Tone languages having this property may 
be called ''cross- level" tone languages (see Figure 1 on p« 39) « In such 
languages, high and low tones must be distinguished by reference to 
'he Fii value of neighbouring tones, rather than to some absolute 
range of Fo values. 

As part of a phonetic study of pitch r^^aliiation in African tone 
languages, field recordings of natural speech in the Anlo dialect of 
Ewe, recorded in Ghana in 1970, were submitted to analysis by a 
pitch computation programme designed by S. Maeda. This report b 
a summary of the results. 

Anlo Ewe has four phonetically distinct trne levels, here labelled 
X (extra-high), H (high), M (mid), and L (bw). Only two tone 
levels are lexically distinctive; underlyfjig K and M tones are realised 
at one of these four phonetic tone levels by a set of regular and 

*Fie1d research for this study was supported in part by grants from the West 
African Linguistic Society and the Research Fund of the University of London. I 
would like to thank Prof. Jack Carnochan for his generous assistance in making 
this research possible. 

York Papers in Linguistics 15 (1991) 33-40 
©G.N. Clemetita 
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productive tone rules (Stahlke 1971, Clements 1977, 1978). The oral 
text analysed in this study consisted of an excerpt from a description 
of marriage customs given to the writer by G« K. Blebu, of Anyako, 
Volta Region. This text was an uninterrupted monologue uttered in 
a relaxed, conversational style. 

The following prosodic units are relevant to a description of Kwe 
tone: 

1. the intonaixon groups defined as the longest stretch of speech 
in which register raising or resetting does not occur. Tl.is 
unit generally coincides with one of the following four syntactic 
units; 

(a) the sentence, 

(b) a coordinate clause, 

(c) a subordinate clause introduced hy the complementizer 6c; 
(used, for example, to introduce reported speech), and 

(d) serial clauses. 

2. ike tone yroup, defined by occurrence;' of pause. Pauses usually 
occur between words at major syntactic breaks, or following 
prepositions. Register lowering (downdrift) is not interrupted 
by pauses; that is, downdrift is continuous within the intona- 
tion group, regardless of how many tone groups it consists of. 
Rules of phonological tone sandhi are restricted to the tone 
group» however. A further characteristic of the tone group is 
vowel lengthening in final position. 

The text analysed consisted of 15 intonation groups, subdivided into 
45 tone groups. Average values for register raising between intona* 
tion groups was 14.9 Hi, and for register lowering within intonation 
groups 13.6 Hz, computed by comparing Fo values of high tones only. 
Within the intonation group, downdrift appeared to be unintluenced 
by internal syntactic organisation, affecting tones within words to 
the same extent as tones across words* Slight differences were found, 
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however, between the syntactic environment V NP (where NP is not 
a pronoun) and the genitival structure NP N (where N is phonolog- 
ically CV(V)), in that downdrift across the Brst syntactic juncture 
averaged 4.9 Hi (for 10 tokens) and that across the second, only 1.1 
Ha (for 8 tokens). 

The most significant downdrift effect involved the H and M tone 
levels. These tones were found to overlap in f,, quite consistently 
within the intonation group. For example, comparing the first mid 
tone and the lost high tone within each intonation group, overlap of 
as much as 16 Hx could be observed: 



intonation group 


first M tone 


\ final H tona 


I 


108 Hz 


102 Hz 


2 


96 


91 


4 


97 


89 


5 


97 


85 


7 


107 


91 



Significant overlap was not found between the X and H tone lev- 
els or the M and L levels. The average value of the interval between 
H and M levels is much lower than that between either of the latter 
two levels. The average drop between H and M was 9.6 Hz (15 to- 
kens), and the average rise between M and H was 6.2 Ha (20 tokens). 
Another measure of the special status of the two central tone levels 
IS that downdrift is very consistent across the tone sequence HMH 
(M consisting of one or more successive M tones), but no. consistent 
across other sequences, including HLH. Thus 14 of the 17 tokens of 
HMH sequences showed downdrift of at least 2 Hi and averaging ovtr 
8 Ha, while only 2 of the 4 HXH sequences, and 4 of the 11 HLH 
sequences, showed downdrift. Also, only 3 of 10 MHM sequences 
showed downdrift affecting the two M tones. 

As a further way of comparing the relative effect of downdrift 
on the four tone levels, each intonation group was divided into three 
parts of equal length. Average Fo values were taken within each of 
these thirds for each tone level. The results are summarised below 
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(number of tokens in parentheses), and shown graphically in Fig. 2 
(on p. 40): 



(one level 


first third 


second third 


third third 


X 


129.4 (27) 


125.9 (20) 


123.6 (IS) 


H 


107.8 (31) 


102.4 (30) 


96.2 (34) 




101.6 (20) 


95.0 (28) 


90.6 (17) 


^! 


87.7 (14) 


85.0 (10) 


84.4 (25) 



It will be noticed that the drop between the first and third tone 
group is highest for the H and M tone levels (11,6 anu 11.0 H», 
respectively, compared with 5.8 and 3.3 Hi, respectively, for the X 
and L tone levels). There is significant pitch overlap between tht H 
and M tone leveb but not between either of the two other adjacent 
tone levels. Iii particular, the average value of the X tone level at the 
final third is still well above the average value of the H tone at the 
first third. It should be pointed out that the procedure used here 
tends to underestimate the amount of downdrift from the beginning 
of the intonation group to the end, so that the total downdrift for 
each tone level is somewhat greater. 

The average absolute difference between the adjacent tone levels 
in each third is summarised below: 



Fit difference 


first third 


second third 


third third 


between levels 


23.5 


27.4 


X,H 


21.6 


H,M 


6.2 


7.4 


5.6 


M.L 


13.9 


10.0 


6.2 



This way of displaying the data shows that the H and M levels 
maintain a fairly constant interval between them across the intona- 
tion group, while the interval between the X and H levels increases 
and the interval between the M and L levels decreases. 



Summary. While downdrift affects all tone levels ^o some extent, 
its effect is greatest on the two central tone levels. One interpretation 
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of this result might be that downdrift affecting the peripheral tone 
levels is to be considered a declination effect, not subject to control 
by the speaker, while downdrift across the medial tone levels is a 
linguistic effect comparable to the 'automatic downstep' familiar in 
many languages with two tone levels. Finally, since absolute values 
of H tones at the end of the intonation group are characteristically 
lower than values of M tones at the beginning, the Anlo dialect of 
Ewe may be regarded as a cross-Uvcl tone language in the terms 
presented at the outset of this paper, at least as far as its H and M 
tone levels are concerned. 
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Figure "2: Tone registers in Ewe (Anlo dialect' The desceading solid 
lines represent projected values for each of the four registers, based 
on tone values averaged over the first third (a), second third (b), and 
final third (c) of the intonation group. 
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NON-PITCH EXPONENTS OP ACCENT AND 
STRUCTURE IN JAPANESE* 



John Coleman 



Overview In this paper I will examine some Japanese examples of 
a number of common (putatively universal) phonological phenomena: 

1. Whispered vowels: in segmental accounts of Japanese phonol- 
ogy, it is said that close vowels are whispered or 'devoiced' when 
they occur either between voiceless consonants or utterance- 
finally after voiceless consonants, subject to certain accentual 
restrictions (e.g. /kikai/ pronounced as (ki kal)). 

O 

2. Nuclear friction: this is a descriptive term for the phenomenon 
which IS usually characterised as the accent-dependent deletion 
of close vowels following fricatives and affricates (e.g. /has!/ 
pronounced as {ha/:| or /hikookl/ pronounced as (^ko.kl )). 

O 

3. CV coarticulation: the similarity between distinctive vowel 
qualities and the secondary articulation of neighbouring con- 
sonants. 

m/« L 'ir'"/^".'*?' '° ""^ informants, Mr and Mrs. Nakai (Kan.ai) and 
Ms R.ka Shin (Osaka), and also to John Local and Pete Whitelock. whose com- 
ments on earlier versions of this paper were most helpful. 

York Papers in Linguistics 16 (1991) 41-92 
©John Coleman 
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1 reassess the segmental and transformational characterisations of 
these and related phenomena, and show that by paying more care- 
ful attention to phonetic detail, and abandoning conventional pre- 
conceptions about phonological segmentation, the diverse mecha- 
nisms that have been invoked in previous analyses can be replaced 
by a more coherent, parsimonious and empirically faithful account. 
This account combines the conceptual content of Firthian Prosodic 
Phonology with the formal resources of Unitication Grammars (Shie- 
ber 1986) and makes reference to a number of temporal/structural 
domains or units, including the mora and syllable, but not the seg- 
ment. 

Japanese orthography suggests a way of simplifying the phono- 
logical analysis of whispered vowels. Observing that in moras with a 
voiced onset the vowel is never whispered, I distinguish two types of 
mora, *voiced' and *voiceless', and specify not when vowels aif *de- 
voiced*, but the circumstances in which vowels in 'voicele.*- .as 
are exceptionally voiced. This integrates well with the Japanese ac- 
cent system, in which plain voiced items are relatively marked, voic- 
ing being one of the exponents of accent. I have observed word-tinal 
"whispered high vowels'* in Mandarin and Cantonese Chinese, and 
Swahili, in similar phonological structures and with similar phonetic 
exponents, and they are also reported to occur (or rather, to have 
occured) in Swaai (Ziervogel 1952:12), Zulu (Doke 192(3:178-9) and 
other Uantu languages, including Lamba, Kaoude, Xhosa, Sotho, 
and Tswaaa (Doke p. 179). Since these languages have quite a sim- 
ilar phonotactic structure to Japanese, the present paper may be of 
interest in the analysis of a great many languaf ea. 

I show that the ^vowel deletion** analysis of nuclear friction is 
unsupported on both theoretical and empirical grounds. Phoneti- 
cally, the exponents of onset and rime are simply phased diiferently 
under different accentual circumstances. In unaccented moras, the 
friction of the onset and tho vowel qualities of the nucleus may com- 
pletely overlap. A non-derivational analysis which is not restricted to 
a linear sequential arrangement of consonants and vowels and which 
distinguishes phonological representations from their phonetic iitter- 
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pretations can reflect this quite elegantly, whereas a derivational, 
segmental analysis is necessarily clumsy. 

Phonologists and phoneticians have frequently argued that the 
regressive spreading of certain vowel qualities to neighbouring con- 
sonants is not determined phonologically, and have treated the phe- 
nomenon as an instance of putative universal coarticulation princi- 
ples. I argue that the particular instances of CV coarticulation found 
in Japanese cannot be interpreted as necessary processes, and that 
this type of assimilation is a bona fide phonological phenomenon. In 
my analysb, some vowel and consonant features are specified for the 
entire mora. The secondary articulation of consonants derives not 
from spreading or copying of features from a vowel, but, just as in 
the analysis of phonatory features, from prosodic vocalic features of 
each mora. This results in a simpler, more parsimonious solution, 
achieved with greate/ phonetic fidelity. 

Adoption of different subcategories of moras (through the an- 
notation of mora-units with distinguishing prosodic features) also 
permits the distribution of particular types of mora within syllables 
and larger units to be stated extremely simply. Since all the vocalic 
features are specified for entire moras, the need for a CV tier is called 
into question. 

I thus show that the mora in Japanese is not just an analytically 
convenient rhythmic or metrical construct (for example, a regular 
beat)) but is also the structural domain for a number of interacting 
phenomena. I also show that these phenomena, though superficially 
diverse, form a unified class. 

As in other components of Unification Grammar, the phono* 
logical formalisni is non- derivational (and hence highly restrictive), 
compositional (and hence tractable), and careful to distinguish 'syn- 
tax' (phonological notation) from ^semantics^ (phonetic denotation). 
In general, this gives it the flavour of a ^type, token and distribu- 
tion" approach to phonology, with the addition of an explicit theory 
of phonological structure. 
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1 Pliouotactics 



Japanese and western linguistic traditions alike view Japanese as 
being constructed from small phonological elements called niora^. 
There are three mora patterns in Japanese: CV, V and C (1). The 
class of consonantal articulations found in C moras is quite ditfer- 
ent from those found in CV moras, C mora consonants being either 
mora nasals or mora obstruents, unspecified for place of articulation. 
These are therefore traditionally labelled as N and Q respectively, to 
distinguish them from the Cs of CV moras. 

1) Japanese mora structures 

b) ni c) m 

I 1 
V C 

e.g. /i/ e.g. /Q/ in env. (C)V.. CV 

/N/ in euv, (C)V_ 

We may also view Japanese as being constructed, like other lan- 
guages, from syllables. Moras are combined to give the following 
basic syllable-structures:^ 



a) m 

/\ 
V 

e.g. /si/ 



U enumenile here only the fl> ble structures conaiating of one and two 
moras In addition to one- and two-mora ayllableft, a few wurdu containing 
diphthongs in closed ayllablea (2V + 1C=3 moras), triphthongs (3-moraa), and 
apparent ayUable-final consonants and clusters reaultmg from flnal vowel devtnc- 
mg give rise to the existence of a small number of three- and four-mora ayllablea, 
such as /v^aiN/ wtsu, /b^ai/ occanon, ewrU/ , /yaei/ Invomc, /guai/ conJUion, hciilih, 
/naif / kmfe, /ais / tec, /louf'/ bean curd, /paNls*/ parUi These forma are almost 
without exception either loan-words from Engliah or Chinese, or phonetically 
monosyllabic variants of disyllabic sequences, arising from 'devoicing' or 'eclipse' 
of the final vowel. The rationale for the analysis of the ayllable-tinal fricatives 
and affricates as CV moras in e g. [lis ) is discussed at length below 
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2) Syllable structures 
One-mora syllables: 

a) b) <7 

I I 

A I 

C V V 
e.g. /ki/ a tree e.g. /i/ a well 

Two-inora syllables: 
c) jy d) a 

ni in ni 

A I II 

C V V V V 

e.g. /koo/ thus e.g. /ii/ joo<i 

•' /A " 

m III in ,}| 

/\ I II 

C V C V c 

e.g. /saN/ three e.g. /oN/ o aounrf 

/siQ/ /iQ/ 

The analysis of three- and four-mora syllables is more problem- 
atic, and will not be pursued further here {cf. footnote 1). 

In order to offer a "feel" for the iniplications and coverage of 
this analysis, consider the Japanese pronunciations of some familiar 
trade-names and loanwords, together with their analysis into moras 
and syllables: 
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3) 



8 a a 

I I I 
m n n 

/ \ / \ / \ 

C V C V C V 

I I I I I I 

8 u b a r u 

3 ayllablea, 3 moras 

8 8 8 

I I I 
(nan 

/ \ / \ / \ 

C V C V C V 

I I I I I I 

a u z u k i 

3 ayllablea, 3 ooraa 

a a a 

/\ 1 I 
n n n n 

/ \ I / \ / \ 

C V V C V C V 

Mill/ I 

d a 1 h a ts u 

3 syllables, 4 moras 



8 8 

I I 

n m 

/ \ / \ 
C V C V 

I I I I 

B u sbi 
2 syllables, 2 moras 
8 s 8 s 

I I I I 

m o m m 

/ \ / \ / \ / \ 

cvcvcvcv 

II I I I I I I 

fuj iyama 
4 syllables, 4 moras 

8 8 8 8 

A I /\ /\ 
n m B in n m m 

I / \ / \ / \ I / \ I 

vcvcvcvvcvv 

I I I I I I I II I I 

esukureetaa 

' escalator ' 

4 syllables, 7 moraa 
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8 8 

I /\ 

m mm 

/ \ / \ I 
C V C V N 

1 I / I I 
d a ts u n 

2 syllables, 3 moras 

s s 

/\ /\ 
ID n n n 

/ \ I / \ I 

C V Q C V N 

1 I I I I I 
n i p p o n 

2 syllables, 4 moras 

8 s 

/\ /\ 
n in in m 
/ \ I / \ I 

c V q c V N 

1 I I I I I 

D i 8 8 a n 

2 syllables, 4 moras 



Such a set of phonotactic structures can be defined by a context- 
free phrase structure grammar of the type familiar from sentence- 
level syntax. A first attempt at formulating such a grammar, which 
can be viewed equivalently as either a set of rewrite rules, or as a set 
of local tree constraints, is presented in (4). 
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4) TVee-constraiuts Rewrite-rules 

a 

. .\ Single-mora I 
Rule 1) ^, m cr-^m 

syllables 

Branching, ^ 
Rule 2) 2-jiiora syl- /\ a m m 

lablea rn m 

m 

I 

Rule 3) V morai V m -» V 

m 

Rule 4) CV moras /\ m C V 

C V 

m 

I 

Ruk 5) Nasal mora N m N 

m 

I 

Rule (i) Obstruent moras Q m Q 

These 6 rules are not adequate: 

• Rule 2 does not distinguish between subcaiegori«is of mora. 
It will be necessary to do so, :iince C moras may only occur 
syllable-finally, and if the second mora is CV, C must be voice- 
less, V close, and C and V coextensive in time. I shall re- 

C V 

fer to N, Q, nonsyllabic V and coextensive , \ t l i \ 
(e.g. /s(u)/, /f{u)/, /s(i )/ etc.) as *margiaar moras, since 

o o o 

they occur in syllable margins, and syllabic V and sequenced 
CV morari (e.g. /se/, /to/ etc.) as *nuclear', since they contain 
a syllable nucleus. Rule 4 does not determine the marginal 
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vs. nuclear distinction between different types of CV mora. 
The above grammar sanctions all types of mora in both first 
and second place in a syllable, and thus overgenerates. 

• Major similarities of distribution and behaviour of the nasal 
and obstruent moras (cf. (l) above) are also not adequately 
accounted for by rules 5 and 6. 

• Similarly, further necessary contextual restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of the obstruent mora (cf. (1) above) are lacking in 
rule 6. 

• Although three-mora syllables (such as /naif{u)/ knife) have 
been disregarded here, their analysis may prove to have conse- 
quences for the analysis of one- and two-mora syllables. 



With reference to rule 2, I shall describe the distribution of conso- 
nantal moras in branching syllables. The final mora of such syllables 
must be marginal, whereas the first mora must be nuclear. Let us 
adopt the syntagmatic feature specification ('syllabic') to in- 

dicate nuclear constituents, and \-3yl\ ('non-syllabic') to indicate 
marginal constituents. Rule 2 must be replaced by the following rule 
(Rule 7): 

Rule 7) a 

/\ 

m m 

{^syl\ \-3yl\ 

m m 

0 V 

Rule 8 requires coextensive {-vot] \+high\ nwras and nasal and 
obstruent moras to bear the feature specification 
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Rule 8a) 




m a V 

or 

\ nyl] \-\)ox\ ( + 
wlioie llie pliuuelic expuneiits of C and V are coexieiisivo in liiiiv; 

Rule 8b) m 

/\ 
c V 

where llie pliuuclic exponents of C and V are not coinplelely to- 
extensive; 

m 

Rule U) rn or ( syi) ■♦ 

1 ^y'l 
I 

;v 

in 

Rule 10) m or I syl\ -* 
I 

This almost gives us an ailequdte cliaraclerization of tho iio^sal aiul 
obstruent muraii. The following sinipUticatioa will suiiice at this 
point: 
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m 




m 


N = 


-3yl 


Q = 


-syl 




+na3 




-no5 



I shall defer further discussion of these representations and their 
phonetic interpretation until section 6. 

Turning now to the combinatorial restrictions that operate within 
CV moras, table 1 shows many of the comb't^ations of consonants 
and vowels that may form a mora. The categorisation of consonants 
and vowels is based on the most widely-employed phonemic analysis. 
The entries in this table are ''reading transcriptions". Further detail 
is provided where relevant in the discussion below. 



2 Variants of /i/ and /u/ 

In table 2 a selection of normalized extracts from my impressionistic 
phonetic records is presented. These are representative examples of 
the moras whose analyses are given in lines 3 and 4 of table 1. Each 
of these is attested in a number of variant forms, some of which can 
be shown to be context-specific. 

The superscripted and ^ indicate the cavity resonance (that 
is, the ^secondary articulation' or Wocalic colouring^) of consonantal 
articulations. ^ indicates clear, palatal, front resonance, with no 
liprounding; " indicates dark, velar, back resonance with protruded 
spread lips; and ^ indicates a more central quality, with noticeable 
liprounding. 

The most obvious variance is seen in the stricture of the nucleus 
in each case. 1 have distinguished fricative nuclei from whispered and 
voiced vocalic nuclei^. By *nucleus^ I mean the period of ^ontinuant 

^Beckman and Shoji (1984) are typical in fniling (o diatinguish whiapered f'-orn 
fricative nuclei (cf. alao Ohao 1973). For apecih : details of laryngeal activity, 
Yi :hioka (19S1) is more informative. 
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Table 1: 'CV and 'CyV moras 







hi 


/'/ 

» 9 


/"/ 

9 f 




hi 


1 




a 


i 


u 


e 


0 


2 


N 


ka 


ki 


ku 


ke 


ko 


3 


N 


sa* 


/i 


su 


se 


so 


4 


N 


tae 


l/i 


tsu 


te 


to 


5 


H 


nac 


Jii 


nu 


ne 


no 


6 


N 


ha 


<\ 


4>u 


he 


ho 


7 


/m/ 


ma 


mi 


mu 


me 


mo 


8 


hi 


\^ 




ju 




jo 


9 


M 


ra 


ri 


ru 


re 


ro 


10 


/w/ 


wa 










11 


/ky/ 


k*ae 




k'u 




k'o 


12 


Mf 






/" 




/o 


13 


hi 


t/ae 




t/u 




t/o 


14 


Ml 












15 


Ml 












16 


Iml 


m'oc 




m'u 






17 


hi 


r'ae 




riu 







Notes: 



1. [u| lepreseats an unrouadtid close back vowel 

2. 1/1 represents voiceless alveo-palalal friction 

3. |r| represents a light alveolar tap 

4. [p{ represents palatal or alveo-palatal nasality 

5. |k|) |t| represent aspirated slops 
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Table 2: Variants of /i/ and /u/. 



a) "tV" monus: 




h'ont 


Hack 


I'Vicativv iiucleua: (Syllabu: 
WluHixred iiiicU^uh: 


cuiitiiiuant) 


i 

t/: 

o 


n 

t S: 
u 

t S U 

u 


(•IcKso voralic inicltMiH; 
ILilf-opni vocalic iiucltMirt: 
Open vocalu: nucleus; 




i 

t c 
1 

t a 


u 

t s u 

o 

t 0 


l>) \sV" moras: 




hunt 


liark 


tVualive iHu Utua: (vSyllahic 
Wliinpeml iiii<:UMiri: 


continuant) 


1 

f 

1 

O 


U 

s: 

u 

s u 

o 


CloHv vocdlir iiiichMis: 
ii^ilf-oprn vocalic tiucKfua: 
OpiMi Vocalic iMiclcMis: 




I 

/i 

1 

1 

s a 


n 

s U 

o 

S 0 



(Thrrc arc alno many context-Hptn-.ific variaut.s of the iiionus with 
half-open and open vocalic nucleti hut that vajiance is beyonU the 
3Cope of the preneat paper.) 
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articulation (i.e. vocalicity or friction) that gives a mora its dura- 
tion. Nucleus whispering in Japanese is a very commonly described 
phenomenon: in segmental terms, it is often said that close vowels 
are whispered or MevoicerV when they occur either between voice- 
less consonants or utterance-finally after voiceless consonants, sub- 
ject to certain accentual restrictions (Ueda 1976, Hasegawa 1979a, 
1979b, and Haraguchi 1984). Nuclear friction is a descriptive term for 
the phenomenon which is usually presented as the accent-dependent 
deletion of close vowels following fricatives and affricates (Ueda 1976 
ex. 4) Note, however, that in fricative nuclei the so-called ^deleted' 
vocalic quality is actually present and audible in the secondary artic- 
ulation of the fricative nucleus (Schane 1970:510). If this observation 
is of phonological relevance (and I shall argue that it is), in a seg- 
mental, derivational account it would have to be proposed that the 
vocalic quality of the vowel is copied to the consonant as palatal 
secondary articulation (velar in the case of *back-nucleus' moras), 
before the vowel is deleted (cf. Ohso 1973). 

Furthermore, if an analysis of nuclear friction includes the pro- 
posal that a segment or timing unit is deleted, the material which 
remains after such deletion ought to be of shorter duration than a 
CV mora. This is not the case: notice in table 2 the increased du- 
ration of the period of friction in fricative-nucleus moras relative to 
their whispered and close vocalic counterparts. In short, if a vowel 
deletion rule is proposed, there must also be a rule that assigns ex- 
tra duration to the friction units, or a compensatory lenguiiening 
rule (Ingria 1980, de Chene and Anderson 1979; Prince 1984; Fukui 
1986; Wetzels and Seier eds. 1986; Poser 1986, 1988) to account for 
its somewhat increased duration. 

Classical phoneiulc accounts of Japanese phonology invariably 
encounter ditticulties m analysing the patterns (illustrated in table 
2) of palatalization and atfrication of voiceless coronal consonants 
before close (high) vowels. If each mora is analysed as the simple 
concatenation of consonantal onset and vocalic nucleus, the phonetic 
realisations of t-line (line 4) moras as [taej, lt/i|, jtsu], jte), jtoj, and 
s-line (line 3) moras as [saej, [/i], [su], jse], [so] suggest context- 
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(leptMidoiit variatioir* of the form: 
/t/ is realiz(!(l as: 

• before 

• |tsj before (u|, 

• (l| before any of the other vowels, 
/s/ i.s realized as: 

• 1/1 before 

• |sj belore any of the other vowels. 

For instance, Daniels (1958:58 9) writes: 

"In all cases, \is\ may be regarded i%h a variant of [tj 
.. under the influence of |u| or \n\ ...When prefixed to 
|i| or |l| .... (l/l may be regarded a^ a variant of 

, and l/j ,is a variant of (s)^ under the influence of these 
vowels'* . 

^Hloch (1950) (ui(i Jinnshi (1967) nre exhaustive ami thorough hi clelaiJinK 
iUenv variations 

^Hatlori (l«m7) disptUfs this anulypii (whirh originate «<Hs«ntiully with IVu- 
holtkoy (1039). but was eridorsH mid popuUrifiKi by Hloch (1950)), (iu« to the 
occurence of m loanwords inch as |pjiU|'party'. Though I agree with both 
Hh)ch .uiil Nattori that at some place in the phonology loanwords that have been 
fully incorpcratiHl into the lexicon nuist be accounted for in the same tcrnii aji 
native forriiH. Bloch actually anticipateii Hattori's objection by showing that *in. 
novating' and 'conservative' speakers mske different distinctions between and 
|l / 1| 1 shall consider native Japanese and Sino-Japanese element! and syntems 
only rot the 'innovating^ speakers, the (ti| of (p^ i\\ i. analogcuis to the nasal 
vowels produced by innovating English speakers in pronouncing certain loans 
from French We would not propose, however, that nasal voweli have syatemic 
status Ml Kngluh generally, even for ^innovating' ipeakers 
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Problems arise in placing ihe Siiio- Japanese moras [t/«l, lt/u|, 
lt/o| (line 13), l/ael, l/u|, \Jo\ (line 12) into this scheme, for there is 
now, apparently, a set of mora-initial consonantal contrasts with 
|tsu|', |to|, Isae], |su| and [so]. Numerous analyses (e.g. Bloch 1946, 
1950; McCawley 1968) have proposed to represent the distinctively 
palatalized series of onsets as /ly/, /sy/ and so on, givmg a repertoire 
of moras that includes the following: 



CyV 



M 

/sa/. 


/ti/. 
/si/. 


/tu/. 
/su/. 


M 


/to/ 
/so/ 


/tya/. 

/sya/. 




/tyu/. 
/syu/. 




/tyo/ 
/syo/ 



111 lllis .iiulysis the treatment of palatalisation has not been 
earned tliruugh to include /ti/ and th."? other /Ci/ moras. In /ti/, the 
initial consonant is interpreted as the 'naturally' palataliaed variant 
of /t/ that occurs before /i/, whereas for /tya/, /tyu/ and /tyo/, 
palatality is attributed to the presence of a 'glide' /y/. 



5 Tranaformatioual account of palataliaatiou aud aifrica- 
tiou 

1 shall now consider how a trau-sfonnational analysis might address 
ihe problems considered above. An advocate of the transformational 
approach would hope to be able to arrive at redundaucy-free lexi- 
cal entries and a minimal grammar by employing a suitable feature- 
system, incrementally deriving the intended surface (allophonic) rep- 
resentations through the successive application of rules of the re- 

=-111 Jinushi'a (1067) study. Ihia failing of earlier analyses u expresbeii in the 
folluwmg words "the traditional analyses of -.hibiianls" are hard to accept from 
our point of view, because they exhibit instances of phonemic overlapping K.-r 
mstaiice. \ j\ is interprete.1 as a single phoneme /s/ before a high front vowel, 
and a« a sequence /i.y/ before other vowel* The same ditftculty is also found m 
the interpretation of the prepalatal affricate" (Jinushi IS>67 13) 
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quired generality and parsimony to lexical (morphophonemic) rep- 
resentations. For example, (5) applies irrespective of voicing and 
backness, compressing in a single formula the specification of affrica- 
tion of coronal stops (/t/, /d/), before high vowels (/i/, /u/). 

5) Affrication 1 



C 
•j-oba 
-cnt 
-^cor 



[del rel\ is a feature that haa attracted much criticism, (Ewen 
1980, 1982; van der Hulst and Smith 1982a:5 for a summary and 
further references) since it is the only feature in the SPE system 
(Chomsky and Halle 1968) with an implicitly dynamic interpretation. 
Its utihty is dependent on considerations such as the following: 

Suppose that instead of rule (5) a rule such as (6), which ex- 
plicitly inserts a coronal continuant between the initial stop and the 
nuclear vowel, is employed. 



6) Aifrication 2 



0 s/t_ 



{: 



A fuller, more general expansion of this would be: 
7) Affricition 3 



0 



c 


C 








^cnt 


1 


-cnt 


+ cor 




+ cor 


avox 




avoi 



V 

t high] 
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hy liimiliar iirnuii\»'Hl;ilinii, (5) is jmlK»!tl pniffialili' tu (7) .siii. o 
it i.s iii»ii> piiisiiiiouioiis. hii tlu!niM)re, usiiiK [del rd\, l\w fuiu liniial, 
«lialribulin»;il and ttliiiclural unity of alfriiates in ciipluioa dii.l a 
two-8t'({iiifut CV iiioru-ulrutluiB in iiiaiiitdiiioU. 

Uowevoi , (7) aUiJ hoa tortain atlvanlagoa: 

i) It st.it.'H till" unity of plan- u| ;u tit ulation of allru ativs expln - 
illy, lulluT than iiiiplitttly iw with \ilel rrl\. The a.lvaiita«.- of tlii.s 
.•xpliutueM.s (ui a phonctiiully Hfuoral ami woll-fouii.lo.l |)li.)iiu|.)nu al 
tlu'oiy i» that pluMionifua such ati i<a«al or lateral ivh-as.', sn. Ii as 
|t"l an«l « an 1)*' n-picscntoil uaiuu featun'-niatri<;fs that ilirct lly 
paialkl thai whuh Hpvciliutt {tsj. 

ii) Th.' <i).). . ur.'n. .' »f tho firatuM's \\<lfl ri-l\ and | < »»/| .s>'«Mn.s 
romit.Tihtnitivi-, if «:.)lnmn-vL-t.tor.s ai»! intt-niled to rtipiv.srnt ffatiir»'.s 
that arc . .)l.'mi)ural, for tho whole point behiiul tho | t Td\ r. pr.- 
Hfutatn)n uf alfruati-s ia that it obviates acKinent-iulerjial atruiture 

r.nll [ \ i tU 

ill) A tempting reason f»)r repreaenlinK the alfrii ate lts| as a 
seiineni e of two fealnie-niatrii cs is that in Ja|>ani«Me the iltstnn I 
item /s/ is also palataliaeil before /i/, juat like the allriiale Its] In 
other words, (•>) feeds (8), whiih is ludependenlly required, a., that 
Kreater paraiiiiouy and inteKratiou than thenRuHy phoneinii analysis 
IS ai liieved. 

8) I'alatalualioii 

s •// i 

111 the (;i.M. •)f the partially derived alfruale \l-f\, il must also 
be s|)iiihi'd that the initial It], in ita turn, ia palalah*e«i; 
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0) U(>gr(>8iiioii of Palataliiatioii 



TliLs rule would not he required in an analyniH wliich «uiployiul 
\iid rel\. 

V iwm \ilrl rfl\ to exproHH iiffritation, the ^HpnMdinn' or ^legies- 
sioii' of paliitaliiiition to tlit* dtop portion becoiiieH chiniericil, and 
we may expreas (8) niore K^nt'rally oi* (10): 

10) Self-feeilinK P«ilataliiation 



\ hxtjh 
hack 



i htijh 
back 



(10) is fully re^reHHive. Thai nieauH it ran iteratively apply over 

V 



any Miring of conmuiantH that prec.e<leH 



♦ hxijh 
hack 



TliiH in phonetically plaunible, since conAonantn iniine<liately pre- 
ceding /c:i/ wuHiin (i.e. obstruent or nanal mora consonants) are 
palatalised e g in (m*ill/i| •'matches'* or |RCjikij •'healtl^. Since the 
palataliiation rule is, in its simplest form (10) self-feetling, represent* 
ing affricates sequences of segments is an altractivf possibility. 

Without pursuing this discussion any furtlier, it is clear that 
due to the segmental b.usis of the transformational model, there is 
no motivated way to choose between these two possible analyses 
of affrication in that modera own terms. Tlie advantages of the 
feature \drl rrl\ are its abbreviatory value and the fact that it rellects 
the functional unity of affricates; but these benefits ;ire niore-or-lesa 
uegatfMl by the cost of lost generaliiations. 
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4 Coarticulation 

Phoaologbts and phoneticians have frequently argued that the re- 
gressive spreading of palatality before high front vowels is not phono- 
logicaily relevant (e.g. Campbell 1972 n. 11, Ladefoged 1975:49), and 
have treated the phenomenon as an instance of universal coarticula- 
tion principles (Gay 1978; but see Hattori 1965:542 for an appealing 
counter-argument). In other words, palatalization or fronting of con- 
sonants is held to be completely predictable before [ij. This does not 
hold before non-high vowels, however, and so where palatalization 
occurs in such an environment, it must be specified explicitly. The 
supposed /y /-glide employed in phonemic analyses of Japanese is 
defended in these terms. 



I shall now argue, however, that in derivational models, certain 
clearly phonological, non-automatic processes must follow the par- 
ticular case of regressive palatalization under consideration, which 
therefore cannot plausibly be interpreted as a necessary coarticula- 
tory process.^ 

The self-feeding palatalization rule, (10), is simpler than the 
more restrictive self-bleeding (11). 



11) Self-bleeding palatalization 



C 



-\-high 
-back 



V 

i high 
-back 



(10) is also observalionally more satisfactory, since it will cor- 
rectly spread palatality to all preceding consonants. (11) «vould ne- 
cessitate the operation of a further, later rule in order that imme- 
diately preceding consonants also become palatalized. But if a later 
rule is to apply, then (11) cannot possibly represent a 'mechanicaP 



^Mnny atrikinK exaiiiplea of iion-coarticulation could aUo be presenl<xi in de- 
fence of thifl claui) 
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coarticulation process, since such a process could only plausibly op- 
erate at the vijry end of a derivation. 

Even if (10) b employed, it can still be argued that a later rule 
may operate. The description of the phenomenon given here is from 
a transformational fragment of Japanese phonology in Ueda (1976): 



"^lij and [u| normally disappear between a preceding voice- 
less consonant and a following voiceless consonant. This 
may be formulated as: 

12)^ 



V 

| + /ity/i| 



0/ 



c 






C 


"VOX 










-vox 












-nas 



Word» like Miatstppt 'Mississippi', tukusi 'horsetail' are 
thus pronounced |mi//ppi], [tsku/i]." 



Further examples given by Ueda include kisusi [kis/] 'kissing', 
which demonstrates that the respective ordering of palatalisation 
(PAL) and high vowel deletion (HVD) muat be: 

/kisusi/ ^ kisu/i ^ |kis/l 
and not: 

/kisusi/ kiss => ? 

for in the latter case there is no following high front vowel to palatal- 
ize the final [s]. Again, if a phonological rule can be established which 

■'Similar allemptB to fo'mulale thia rule appear in Ohao (1973), Haaegawa 
(1979a. 127. 19796:388) and Haraguchi (1984.147). 
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iiiiiHt follow palataliaJdLion, ha DMh aiulysirt tfUgK^»«U, iUvu piilaliil- 
iziitioii itaelf iiiiiHt \>v a boiu Kdo plioiiological i)roceatJ, not lutTcly 
ail automatic coaitkulatory artefact*'^ 



& Au AutoHi>gmt!Dtifl Formulatiou 

Tin- prohlfiiiH ol i\iv SIM'^typo aiialyniiJ iiiiKlit b« attiiluiU'd tn Llio 
iiiiivoty of its siiif.ur plionoloKkal ri?pie!jentatioiis, ilwvw lUv iia- 
luui of till' phfiioiiuMia under dint UHsion, an AutosognHMiLal analysis 
(Culdsniilli 1970) nii({lit he more aatisfattoiy than a trannforma- 
tiii..al analysis. For instance, tlie canonical autosegmental treatment 
of alliuatinii (CMemeuts and Keyser lOHH) unites the se<|uence of 
leatures | crU\\ \ cnt\ under a siuKle C node, which itself hears a sin- 
gle matrix lif features that encapsulates the liomornanic artimlatiun 
of an alfricattv |ls|, for example, can be represented in multilinear 
f.uiliion along several simultaneous tiers (I'rince 1084) as: 



I vol] 



C 

/\ 

( cntl l^cntj 



The values uf the feature \cnt\ are written on a tier l.''h)W the (* 
node, ,is they express sul>-seguieatal mformation. Thus the feature 

"hec kiiMn ami Shtiji (11)84) uUo nDtice thai tliii tjrdorinn piiraclox pn'MenU a 
gnsU pr«»l)lern fur a (if nvutiona) Ihenry of phiniological orgiinuution, htjt tlu-y 
iiniply ttt c^pl IhiH a« fvuitnct? lhal phoiiologicai rulet may ftillaw cuariit ulalioii 
"ruled ' . ralhei Ihiiii quo»lioii ihe vuliUily of tlonvational inodeU 
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{del rel\ is obviated, and affricates are treated as paradigmatic ally 
unitary, but syntagmatically binary. The phonetic parallels between 
affricates and stops with nasal or lateral release is reflected in repre- 
sentations such as (13a~c): 



13a) [*ohB] 



[-cnt] [+cnt] 



Af frication 



b) C+oba] 
I 

C 



A /\ 



[-cnt] [+cnt] 
[^nas] 

Nasal plosion 



c) [^obs] 



C 

/\ 

[-cnt] [+cnt] 
[+lat] 



Lateral release 



The affrication rule, reexpressed in autosegniental terms, is: 
14) Affricatiou 4 



■\ obs 
+cor 



C C I 

I / \ 

cnl\ [-cnt] \-\cni\ 



I 



(15) expresses the regressive association of palatality with con- 
sonants: 
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15) Regressive paUtalisatiua 1 



+ hxgh 
- back 



(ir») may apply over a .sequence of ct)iiaoiiaiil», just like (10). Tliia 
example .shows that Aulosegiiieiital Phonology allows more solutions 
than transformational phonology in cases of assimilation (but cf. An- 
derson 1U82). Because it is constructed on transformational founda- 
tions, it may use copying rules (e.g. 10), or, alternatively, its own 
devue, association rules (e.g. 15). (15) differs from (10) in employ- 
ing autosegmental association, rather than copying. In uiiiplanar 
representation, association is more restrictive than copying, since it 
falls under the strictures of the WFC (see below for further discus- 
sion), and is consequently always locally bounded, whereaa copying 
may be completely unbounded. 

What, then, of the 'vowel elision' phenomenon reported by Ueda 
that results in smh forms as (kis/j? How is the leftward spreading 
of palataliaation blocked The following structural restriction nmst 
be formally instantiated: 

Patalalily may extend aa far back as the final consonant 
of a pievedtng syllable, but not so far as that syllable 's 
tMtial consonant. 
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An autosegmental analysis might propose that the constituents of a 
/W mora can be represented by two syllable terminals, labelled C 
and V. In |t/i|, the first of these is associated in lexical represen- 
tations with the segmental matrix for and the second with the 



matrix 



[ -back J 



This does not settle whether C and V units or their features are 
to be represented on one tier, or on two independent tiers. I shall 
consider each of these possibilities in turn. With just two tiers - 
the CV tier and a segmental tier - the derivation proceeds as in 
loa-d. 



16a} 



C 
I 

t 



V 
I 

[♦high] 
[-back] 



Palatalization (15) ^ 



b) 



C V 



\ 



t t thigh] 
[-back] 



AFFRICATION (14) ^ 



c) C V 

M 

t s [+high] 
[-back] 
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DEVOCALIZATION 4 



d) 



C V 



t 8 [thigh] 
[-back] 

At this stage, in order for the fricative \s\ to be a^jsociated to 
the tioating V node (compensatory lengthening), the association line 
with the C node must be 'swung out of the way\ 



linking 



-back 
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to ensure that it 13 not crossed by the association line between [s] 
and V/* The position of the V-leatures relative to the C-features on 
tlie diagram is unimportant, as long as they are associated with each 
other via the CV-tier. Observe how the aerivation proceeds if the 
vocalic and consonantal features are set apart, on independent tiers. 
In (18) I have written the V-features above the CV tier, and the 
C-features below the CV tier. Sijice 'consonant' and 'vowel' features 
are not restricted to C and V slots respectively, and since they are 
not necessarily intercalated, but may co-occur, I tern> 'consonant' 
and 'vowel' features stricture and resonance features, accordingly. 
(The fornj of 14 will consequently be adjusted to: 

~~»Thi77^i7tra.nl^ k>7«wnra»''one of the clauses of the Well-Konned.ieaa Con- 
straint or WKC (Uoldsnuth 197ti 27), is usually taken to be of fiiiidanieiil;^ 
importance ni restricting the range of pernussible phonological representations 
In Coleman and Local (lUHU). however, it is shown that the WFC follows as a 
necessary consequence of more fundamental graphical assumptions underlying 
Autosegniental Phonology It is argued that the WFC is equivalent to a rcatru:- 
tion on the embedding of graphs in planes, and has no place within l"'g"«8l';; 
theory If autosegniental representations are limited entirely to graphs embedded 
m the plane then the no-crossing condition is vacuous. Bui if 'three dimensional' 
representations {Halle and Vergnaud 1980; Archangeli 19«5) are admitted, then 
Vhe no-crossing condition ceases to restrict the range of possible representations, 
because any graph can be embedded without crossings m three-dimensional space 
(Wilson 1972), Pulleyblank's (1986 14) comments notwithstanding 
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17) Affrication 5 



l-cnt] I 



C 

I \ 
-cnt\ [+cnt) 



I 

+ohs 
+ cor 



I 

V 



to accurd with this decisiuti.) 



18a) 



C 
I 

t 



l+high] 
[-back] 

I 

V 



Palatalization \^ 



b) 



[♦high] 
[-back] 



/I 

C V 
I 

t 



AFPRICATION ^ 
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c) 



[+high] 
[-back] 

/I 

C V 



K 



t B 



DliVOCALIZATlON AND 

Compensatory lenothening h 



d) 



[+high] 
[-back] 



C V 

l\/ 

t 8 



Analysis (18) is clearly more sat'ujfactory than analysi:^ (16). In the 
multiplanar mode of repre:ientation, stricture (conionantal) and reso- 
nance (vocalic) features are represented on separate tiers: this allows 
such phenomena as 'vocalic colouring* of consonants, consonantal syU 
labics, and voweUfricative alternation to be characterised with ease. 
The motivation for this decision was, however, to avoid violating the 
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restriction that tu^sociation lines may not cross. But if such a restric- 
tion is to carry any force, it should not be possible to subvert it by 
transferring any subgraphs whose association lines are likely to cross 
onto separate tiers or planes. 

Many other problems can be avoided if statements of sequence 
are kept quite separate from statements of association of items in 
separate tiers. We have seen, for instance, that Japanese has CV, 
but not VC moras. In lexical representations, constant duplication 
of the information that C precedes V in CV moras is highly costly, 
since if a C and V are parts of one mora, it is completely predictable 
that their relative surface order is "C first, V second**, as there are 
no VC moras. Where vowel-consonant sequences do occur, there 
is always a mora-boundary between the vowel and consonant, as 
that consonant either begins the next mora, or is a complete mora 
itself. The relative order of consonants and vowels within a mora 
is thus totally predictable, as is the location of mora*boundaries. 
Consequently, the most parsimonious analysis of Japanese is one in 
which consonants and vowels are grouped into moras, syllables etc., 
but not explicitly ordered. 

The informational content of linear precedence in phonological 
representations has to my knowledge never been discussed in Au- 
tosegniental phonology. It is just assumed that linear precedence 
in phonological or phonet:- structure is represented by the order of 
printed items at no notational cost (cf. Cheng 1971). 



6 A Proaoclic-Structural Analysis 

If stricture and resonance features are factored on to separate tiers, 
distinct C and V units may turn out to be unnecessary; that is, they 
may be susceptible to a configurational definition. In ^anticipation of 
this, let us now reconsider the phonotactic structure of the Japanese 
syllable. The syllable-structures I proposed in section 1 are rather 
different from the more usual pattern of Onset-Rinie/Nucleus-Coda 
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widely attested in other languages (and in Japanese too, according 
to Abe 1986). However, the Japanese pattern can be felicitously 
considered a stereoisomer of the more common case. 

Employing a level of structure at which the mora is defined as 

an autonomous category, we can express tautomoraic palatalization 

simply by adding the ^long-domain" or ^prosodic" feature-cluster 

fhtgh , , 

. , to the mora node: 
-back 



19) m 

[♦high] 



[-back] 




e.g. /ai/ 
/ti/ 



C V 
[-voi] 
[♦cor] 
[♦obs] 



The idea is that such ^factorized** features are common to both 
daughters in the manner of grammatical agreement features in syn- 
tactic theory. This could be achieved in the phonetic interpretation 
function, or by a feature inheritance mechanism: 



20) 



m 

[♦high] 
[-back] 



/\ 



e g. 



C 

[back] 
[-voi ] 
[♦cor ] 
[tobs ] 



V 

[♦high] 
[-back] 



/ai/ 
/ti/ 
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The 'spread of palatality' to a preceding consonantal mora could 
then be reformulated as (21). 

21) 'Regressive' palatalization 2 
X 

t+high] 
[-back] 



A 



m 
I 

C 



For example: 

22) X 

[+high] 
t-backl 



A 

/\ I A 



C V c c 

t III 

g e N k 



The status of the node labellt<l X is at present unknown. It may 
turn out to be warranted as an autonomous prosodic category, or 
it may be that the domain of palatality represented in (21) is too 
limited, and needs to be extended to some more familiar domain, 
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such as the foot. Altern. lively, the Unification formalism offers the 
possibility that X b not a constituent node at all, but a reentrant 
(i.e. doubly-dominated) nonterminal node representing a category 
which IS shared between two moras. 

The spread of palatalization in (matt/i| and [gejiki), and its ab- 
sence in (kis /], is only correctly defined if Ueda's vowel deletion rule 
(12) is reformulated so that at least the V remains, ensuring that 
the mora still iacludes both C and V, and not just a C. 



23) 



m n >o 

t+high] [+high] [+high] 

[-back] [+back] [-back] 

/\ /\ /\ 

C V C V C V 

I I I 

k 8 8 



Inappropriate environment 
for regressive palatalization 
condition (21) due to remaining 
presence of internal V-unit. 



Phonological constituent structure can thus be used to s^tl princi- 
pled and motivated limits to the spread of palatality. When rep- 
resentations such as (19) are sanctioned, [rnd\ too can be specified 
at the mora-level in Japanese, for its value can be specified for the 
whole mora. This removes the need for a further regressive ajisimila- 
tion rule, and, since all the vowel-features can be specified for entire 
moras, calls into question the need for CV elements on the timing 
tier at alL This proposition has been defended at length by Hy- 
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man (1985)'", and now has some support both within Autosegmen- 
tal Phonology (cf. Prince 1984) and in "rival" frameworks, notably 
Dependency Phonology (Anderson and Ewen {eds.) 1980; Anderson 
and Durand {eds.) 1988). 

Such a development prohibits formulation of regressive palatal- 
iaation as (21), which refers crucially to the presence of a single C- 
unit. A simple reformulation of (21), however, permits an adequate 
statement to be made: 

24) Regressive palatalization 3 
X 

[+high] 
[-back] 

A 

n m 

[-Byl] 
I 

[ens] 



Mora consonants can thus be characterised as: 



■ 

[-ayl] 
I 

[cnaj 

The former CV-mora structure is: 

'"Further lupport for the distinguished status of the mora as a phonological 
domain m Japanese is presented in Cheng (1971), Yo8hiba{lU81). Pierrehumbert 
and Beckman 1988.118 121, and Kubo»oi.o ( 1989) 
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[cub] [vocl 



with vowel- and coa^iouaut-quality features domiuated by m. Koriuer 
V-iuoia6 oie now: 



m 

I 

[voc] 



hut with no consaiuutal features doiuiaatea by m. This refoniiu- 
btioii also permits restrictioud on the distribution of moras withiu 
words to be stated extremely simply, since ( f cjy/j luoras may consti- 
tute a word, and may appear word*i«itially, whereas [ -syl] moras 

only ever occur after a [i syl\ mora. moras, la addition, 

only ever occur before a \fsyl\ mora i.e. between two |i syi| moras. 

Although it represents a departure from derivational phouoloj5y, 
the declarative nature of this analysis is extremely satisfying. There 
IS no CV tier, and it is therefore a relatively more parsimonious anal- 
ysis IVaditional vowel and cuiisonaut features aie specified for the 
entire mora: that is, the secondary arti'^ulauon of initial consonants 
derives not from regressive spreading of features from a vowel, but 
from 'vower features directly anchored in mora-tier units. This re- 
sults in a more satisfactory anaiysis, achieved more simply, and with 
greater phonetic fidelity. 
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7 Sequence and Phasing 

In the previous sections I discussed affrication and coarticulation in* 
formally in terms of a feature-based constitueut^structure account 
of Japanese phonotactics. I proposed that each mora should be 
represented as an unltnearixed structure of stricture and resonance 
features, and that phonological categories should be structured by 
suprasegmental phonotactic rules. These decisions have a number of 
important consequences: 

i) Palatalization is not treated as a directed (regressive) assimi* 
latory copying process. 

ii) FVicative nuclei do not result from vowel-deletion. 

iii) Sequence redundancies are removed from lexical representa- 
tions. 

I shall now show how whispered vowels and fricative nuclei can 
be incorporated into this framework. 

The traditional claim that nucleus whispering or friction only 
occurs in voiceless/ tense environments is not quite corrert. On a 
number of occasions, I have observed nucleus whispering and friction 
before lax, voiced items. One example, which records nucleus friction 
in accelerated speech and ^ per in slower speech, before a lax, 
voiced item in both cases, is given in (25). In this example, the 6rsl 
mora is accented (it is of greater intensity than the second mora, it 
is voiced, and may have a riding pitch-contour). It is more accurate, 
then, to state that nucleic whisper or friction occurs more readily 
before tense, voiceless items than lax, voiced items^^. 

"Similarly, although it is typically only high vowels which devoice» on occa* 
siona thia phenomenon extend* to mid vowels too, though rarely It ia clear that 
the tendency to devotee ia accent-dependent» but aa a full consideration of thta 
matter iiea beyond the scope of thia paper, I shall contmue to speak only of h'gh 
vowels devotcing in voiceless environments. 
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25) Il'a an insect (mushi desu) 

mu/( I jdes 
T 

complete fricative in faster speech 

In all cases, however, nucleic friction or whisper only occur af- 
ter tensei voiceless onsets in unaccented moras. The relationship 
between the voicing of a niora'a onset and the possibility that its nu- 
cleus will also be voiceless is obviously not accidental, but neither is 
it simply a case of automatic assimilation, since it is accent-governed. 

Tiie traditional segmental analysis of whispered or devoiced vow*- 
els is predicated on the twin assumptions that i) vowels are by de- 
fault voiced — that is, voiceless vowels are universally the exception 
rather than the norm; ii) voicing is speciBed segnient-by-segnient, 
Hy questioning both of these assumptions, I shall show tliat a more 
satisfactory analysis can be achieved. 

Plain voicing is rather rare in Japanese, Shapiro's (1973) analy- 
sis, which accords with my own observations, proposes that 'tensity', 
and not 'voicing', is the primary paraui^fniaKc distinction between 
'tenues' and 'mediae' in Japanese, iiidec ^ wioas other types of ex- 
citation, including aspiration, voiceless oiai friction, pharyngeal fric- 
tion, breathy voi'*^', creaky voice &nd whisper are much commoner 
than simple voice or voicelessness. The so-called 'voiced' or Max' 
non-nasal onsets are actually only very rarely properly voiced; they 
are virtually restricted to accented moras, reduplication forms and 
other compounds; and they are specially marked in the orthography. 
Moras with voiced non-nasal onsets are written using the symbol 
for the mora with the corresponding voiceless onset, together with 
a maik called 'nigori'^^. So 'ga' is written just like 'ka', but with 
the addition of the voicing diacritic. According to the assumptions 
presented in the previous paragraph, this is simply an irrational id- 
iosyncracy of the Japanese writing system. But in fact 'nigori' can 
be viewed as marking not just the Maxness' of the onset, but as also 

^^A nommal form uf the verb ^'nisoru", to make muddy. 
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encoding the information that the nucleus is never devoiced. Taken 
together, these facts suggest that •voicing' operates in Japanese as 
a inora-^domain (rather than a segmental-domain) feature; and b) 
'voicing' b an exponent of accent. The normal state of affairs is; 

Accented mora 

/ \ 

Voiced onset voiced nucleut* 
Unaccented mora 

/ \ 

Voiceless onset voiceless nucleus 



In addition to these, there is also the 'marked' cose: 



Accented mora 

/ \ . 

Voiceless onset voiced nucleus 



As in the orthograpl^y, then, 1 snail make the feature [vox] a 
mora-level feature, and specify not when vowels are devoiced, but 
rather when vowels in voiceless moras are exceptionally voiced. 

Now I shall incorporate fricative ni *ei into this analysis of voic- 
ing and accent. As with whispered voweU, rather than being an 
all-or-nothing assimilation phenomenon, the present analysis views 
fricative nuclei as one option in a tempo- and accent-dependent 
strength hierarchy: 



Voiced vocalic nuclei 
Whispered vocalic nuclei 
FVicative nuclei 



Accented 
Unaccented 

Unaccented/Accel, speech 



This hierarchy is phonetically quite natural. In traditional ar- 
ticulatory terms, the distinction between fricatives and vowels is a 
difference in the degree of approximation of the active and passive 
articulators: close approximation in the case of fricatives, and open 
approximation in the case of vowels. 
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In the present analysis, moras will be represented as graphical 
structures (directed, acyclic graphs, or dags] whose nodes are sets 
of ordered pairs of features and their values. Two entirely equiv- 
alent forms for the representation of dags are used in the Unifica- 
tion formalism; tree-like unordered (rraphs (possibly with reentrant 
nodes), and feature-value structures, both forms of diagram are 
used below. In lexical phonological structures, feature-values will 
be specified when not predictable, or unspecified when predictable: 
consequently only features with semantically distinctive function are 
included in representations of lexical phonological structure. Pre^ 
dictable features are not added in an incremental, procedural fashion 
to representations, but are incorporated in declarative fashion on the 
basis of satisfaction of constraints, such as defaults or implicatiunal 
statements. 

In lexical representations, each mora is a vedundancy-free struc* 
ture of distinctive features. In the commonest type of mora, CV- 
moras, each mora's feature-structure is partitioned into two sab- 
structures. One of these subsets contains the category^valued feature 
|voo|, the other [ens]. In the case of consonantal moras i.e. moras 
of gemination, as in [mattjij, or the nasal mora consonant, as in 
[gejikij, only the [cna] category-valued feature is lexically specified 
(regression of palatality may add voc features); in V- moras, only 
the category-value of |t;oc| is lexically specified. The f^/atures in the 
value of \cns\ partially define distinctions in the stricture p u^ume- 
ters of speech production, and ate thus called stricture or obstruence 
features.*^. 

This set of features includes specification of the place and device 
of stricture, but not tho **manner of articulation". The \voc\ feature* 
structure is complementary to the \cns\ feature-structure, in that its 
features partially define distinctions in the resonance parameters of 
speech production, and aie called resonance features^'^. 

These features might equally well be called obstruction features (Cjritfea 
lObS) C- features or curtsonantal features. 

^ ^Similarly, resonance features might equally well be termed sonorauce-. V- or 
vocalic features. 
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Phonotactic structures are represented using dags, which are 
rather like unordered trees, in order to xport temporal ordering from 
lexical phonological representations. This is because surface moras 
in which an obstruence maximum precedes a resonance maximum, 
as in (t/i), will be considered as exponents of the same abstract rep- 
resentation as the corresponding moras with fricative nuclei, such as 
in which the obstruence maximum occurs simultaneoucly with 
the resonance maximum. In the first case, the resonance and obstru- 
ence envelopes (i.e. contours) are out of phase, whereas in the second 
case they are in phase. The difference between the two exponents is 
thus a distinction of phasing, which is part of the relation which me- 
diates between phonological and phonetic representations (Coleman 
and Local 1987 forthcoming, Kelly and Local 1989). Deletion is not, 
and need not be, invoked. 

Certain features of the stricture and resonance feature subsets 
will be specified for the enlire mora. In most Japanese moras, some 
of the resonance features in partjcular, fall into this class (cf. 19). 
In order to capture generalisations that are pertinent both to the 
stricture and resonance phases of a mora, the features used here 
are adopted from Jakobson, Fant and Halle (1952). In the main, the 
customary articulatory and acoustic interpretations of these features 
have been retained, although the presumption of their segmental 
nature has not. Furthermore, the greater structural richness of the 
current phonological framework obviates the need for some of the 
traditional features. 

By way of example, I shall now present and discuss the repre- 
sentation of the mora with exponents (variously) |l/il~|t/:j. 

The stricture feature \cnt] distinguishes partial from complete 
closure, or in other terms a long envelope fron, a short envelope. 
Long envelopes are characteriaed by the possibiity of b«'ing freely 
extended, subject to respiratory restrictions. Short envelopes, on the 
other hand, may not be extended. A non-continuant has a duration, 
albeit very brief, which has a much lower maximum upper limit 
than that of continuants. Although even complete closure can be 
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freely maintained for relatively long periods, such articulations would 
in this analysis be characterised as continuants i.e. syllabic stops 
(cf. Hoard 1978). 

The analysis of fricative nuclei rests on this interpretation of 
continuance. In the present example, \cnt\ is used to distinguish the 
stricture phase of moras such as (t/i) and |te] from \J\\ and Ise). The 
set of resonance features is held to include \+cnt\ by default. This 
is represented by a feature-specification default rule, FSD. 

FSD: \voc\ D l+cnt] 

The feature {grv\ has be«n retained as it was felt to be well- 
motivated in a number of respects {cf. Campbell 1972): 

1. It expresses a close relationship between backness and l«biality 
that cuts across traditional primary distinctions of vowel and 
consonant. 

2. It captures the close relationship thdt holds between front vow- 
els and palatal and palatalized consonants. 

3. It expresses the distributional relationships between uongrave 
and grave tense fricatives in Japanese. 



These three points are exemplified in the discussions above, and 
^ are illustrated by the group of Japanese moras that are traditionally 

analysed as /ha/, /hi/, /hu/. Omitting much detail, these may be 
represented phonetically as: 

/ha/: jha] grave stricture, grave resonance. 

/hi/: [g] nongrave stricture, nongrave resonance. 

/hu/: [♦ul grave stricture, grave resonance. 

'Labial' and 'anterior' articulation is further distinguished by 
th. {cmp\ (compactness) feature, 'labial' articulation being j- cmpl; 
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'anterior' articulation, {+crnp). Compactness is also used to differen- 
tiate *open' resonance, which is ( fcmp], from *nonopen' resonance, 
which is \-cmp\. [haj is thus grave and compact throughout, whereas 
(♦u| is grave and noncompact throughout. 

The naturalness of the compactness opposition is supported by 
the fact that items with noncompact resonance must be distinctively 
specified for the feature {grv\ (i.e. backness vs. frontness). Gravity 
is not distinctive with compact resonance (i.e. /a/). Compar; res- 
onance is redundantly specified with the gravity of the associated 
stricture; compare grave |ha] and [kaj with iiongrave |sae) and (tae|, 
all of which are compact throughout.*^ Likewise, diffuseness is not 
distinctive in nongrave stricture (e.g. /l/, /$/), but instead the dif- 
fuseness of nongrave strictures is that of the associated resonance. 
This constraint can be represented by value-sharing: 



ens : 






voc : 


cmp : -f 









A simplified representation of the mora traditionally analysed as 
/ti/ is presented in (26)*^. This representation does not include any 
specification for phonation or nasality, since I am only concentrating 
on 'palatalization* and affrication at the moment. Compactness, 
diffuseness and gravity are specified for the entire mora. (This will 
not, of course, be the case for o// moras.) CJontinuance is not specified 
among the resonance features, since it can be predicted from the 
FSp. 

^*To make his analysis more symmetrical. McCawley (1067) ^hypothesises' 
a gravity opposition in compact vowels, and then justifies the validity of his 
hypothesis with a discussion about the history of the Japanese vowel system In 
the present study, attention to phonetic detail obviates McCawley's hypothesis 
Ironically. Keating and Huffman's (1984) study is so dependent on instrumental 
observation that this simple fact is not noticed. 

*®From here on, each example is complemented by an extensionally equiv- 
aler*t (feature: value) representation. The formal properties and principles 
of Unification Phonology will not be described however, other than through 
exemplification. 
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26) 



— grv 
-cmp 
+dtf 



I '"'In 



Compactness, dilfuseiiess and gravity are closely a^ssociated, and 
in some sense codependeut, since they all relate articulatorily to the 
displacement of the tongue and lower jaw. Vocalicity and continu- 
ance, however, are of a different order, since they relate to articula- 
tory envelope in a way that gravity, compactness and ditfuseness do 
not. 

I ihall not discuss the interdependence of gravity, compactness 
and diffuseness, huL I will state that both stricture and resonance 
are dependent on their common features. This is represented hy 
their whole-mora status in (26). \voc\ and [ens] are not teuipoially 
ordered: (27a) is exactly equivalent to {27b). 



27a) 



b) 



m 

A 



cna voc 



m 



A 

VOC end 



These graphs are equivalent representations of the feature-structure: 





ens 




m : 


voc 





III a phoiielically interpreted theory of t-^onology however, not 
uuly must constituent structure be modelled, but so also must the 
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process by which unordered representations are 'given* temporal ar* 
rangement. This process can be seen to have a twofold aspect: rather 
than being simply the preparation of items for transmission along a 
single data stream, there are a number of parallel data streams. Or* 
dering signals within individual streams is known as sequencing. The 
second aspect of queueing concents the temporal relations, termed 
'phasing relations', between signals in independent streams. Phasing 
relations determine coordination of ths speech organs, and many dis- 
orders of speech production can be attributed to incorrectly acquired 
phasing. Unilinear catenative phonetics and phonology, which do 
not properly recognise phasing relations, are thus at a serious dis- 
advantage regarding the diagnosis and rectificavion of such speech 
disorders. 

Examples of ordering statements are (28) and (30). These in- 
clude ill that is needed to specify that a) in moras with both stric- 
ture and resonance phases, the tiiriciure maximum never follows the 
resonance maximum, although it may precede and/or coincide with 

"^CfXt 

(i.e. co-start with) the resonance peak; and b) ^g^^ stricture is 
*affricated* in l + di/j moras. 

28) jcn^jfc lvoc\ ([c; 'co-starts with') 

The temporal arrangement of the phonetic exponents of (29a), 
according to (28), is illustrated in (29b). 



29a) 

[^dif] 



A 



[ cna] [voc ] 
t-cnt] [-^cnt] 
[-grv] 
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b) 



L^dif] cxpooents 


[voc] exponent B 


[ens] exps . 


ReB(voc) 


t-cnt] 1 


t+cnt] 
exponent B 



Note that the nudes ia (29a) are not linearly sequenced. This 
may seem odd, considerim^ it is intended as a representation of a 
mora containing 'affricatiivn*. But representing affrication in an un- 
sequenced structure allows ' n explanation of the reb iunship be- 
tween fricative* nude us and vocalic-nucleus atfricate-oiiset mora^ as 
a difference in phasing of the stricture and resonance envelopes. In 
vocalic nuclei, \cns] costarts with \v<>c\ (i.e. Icnajjc |t;ocl), whereas for 

t ' , . ens 
iricative nuclei 

—cni 

with \voc\ (30): 



is coterminous (i>e. completely coincides) 



iO) Phasing of stricture and resonance envelopes in aiiricated 
mura*unsets: 



a) Vocalic nuclei: (cnsjfc [voc\ 



[voc] expouentfl 


[ens] expa. 
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b) FVicative nuclei: \cns\ ^ [voc] (^is coterminous with') 



[voc] exponents 



[ens] exponents 



8 Concluding Remarks 

Few of the components of the above analysis are new. For instance, 
in a short pedagogical exposition of Japanese pronunciation, Daniels 
(1958) made the following interesting observation: 

**consonants are said to be 'prefixed to' the voweb rather 
than to 'precede' them because . . .in Japanese it is nec- 
essary to put the speech organs into the position for the 
vowel ...before producing the consonant — so far, that 
is to say, as it is possible to do this and still produce 
'the consonant'. There is therefore more or less differ- 
ence in almost all cases between the ways in which 'the 
same' consonant is produced when prefixed to different 
vowels." 

The careful distinction which I have attempted to observe be- 
tween the order of phonologica its, their placement in structure, 
and physical time and temporal sequence in the phonetic interpre- 
tation of phonological representations derives directly from Firthian 
Prosodic Analysis. Carnochan (1957:158) spelb out this distinction 
with pai'ticular clarity: 

It is perhaps appropriatv. to emphasise here that order 
and place in structure do not correlate with sequence in 
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time, with reference to the experience of the text. The 
symbols with which a phonological structure is written 
appear on the page lii a sequence; in ^DE^^*Ba ry (Ex- 
ample 1, Masculine), structure of jejaffe, the symbol h 
precedes the symbol B, but one must guard against the 
assumption that the exponent of the element of structure 
h precedes the exponent of the element of structure B, 
in time in the pronunciation of jefaffe. There is no time 
in structure, there is no sequence in structure; time and 
sequence are with reference to the utterance, order and 
place are with reference to structure. 

In the same volume. Firth (1957:5) reminds us that 

In these structures, one recognizes the place and ordor of 
the categories. This, however, is very different from the 
siiccessivity of bits and pieces in a unidirectional time 
sequence 

and a footnote directs us, in Firth's characteristically erudite man- 
ner, to Aristotle's Organon, Chapter VI! Firth (1948) makes a similar 
observ:*ion about the prosodies of Chinese monosyllables, and the 
nondistinctiveness of the order of C and V elements in Japanese: 

diacritica of the monosyllable are not considered as suc- 
cessive fractir.us or segments in any linear sense, or as 
distributed in separate measures ol time. 

A footnote to this statement refers to a paragraph from Joos (PJ48), 
which must have been published just before Firth's paper: 

in Japanese, if we neglect the geminates and the syllabic 
nasal, there is no structural significance in the order of 
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phones in the typical syllable^^ ka. The typical syllable 
consists of a consonant {or lero) and a vowel, and these 
are always utf pred in the order CV, but this order is of no 
consequence above the phonetic level. Correspondingly, 
the kana syllabary has a symbol which means k and also 
means o, but can be said to mean ka rather than ak only 
in consequence of the articulatory habit. ...And when 
a syllabary-keyboard Morse sender for radio telegraphy 
was designed for the Japanese armed forces, it is not 
surprising that it was built so as to send out the a signal 
of ka before the k signal: the order having no linguistic 
signt&cance . . . 



Abstraction of features that pertain to complete phonological 
domains, rather than their distribution into individual segments, is 
a common principle of Firthian prosodic analysis (cf. Palmer 1970). 
The use of feature structures in prosodic analysis is novel, howevei, 
as is their interpretation. 

Tt^aditional Firthian prosodic analysis, although contributing 
much to the methodology of this study, suffers from a lack of unifor- 
mity in its formalism. Formulae such as «TI, although intended to 
be noncatenative, still implicitly contain information about temporal 
order. 'T' and '1', though not phonemic, nevertheless have catena- 
tive exponents. The same holds for structural templates of C and V 
units. Furthermore, 'T' and 'V are still too obviously alphabetic for 
an analysis that claims to be completely abstract: they still call to 
mind 't' and 'i' more readily than, say, 'd' and 'u'. Most seriously, 
prosodic analysis offers no ready basis on which related and unre- 
lated languages may be compared. And while it correctly recognizes 
the value of careful and detailed phonetic study, and only the util- 
itarian value ot actual phonetic records, it largely failed to concern 
itself with the interface of phonology and speech poduction. 

'■^Jooa means the unit which I call "mora" , of coura* 
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The relationship of transformational phonology to the psycho- 
logical model of which it id supposedly a part has been similarly 
ambivalent. On the one hand, phonologists have concerned them- 
selves with details of 'naturalness', 'formal expressive power', and 
so on, without much consideration of the physical phenomena which 
phonology attempts to model. So although in intent transforma- 
tional phonology is a model of something that goes on in the brain, 
in moat work there has been little or no mention of what mental pro- 
cesses or physical structures phonological theory models. Imagining 
surface phonetic representations to be not of physical events but of 
cognitive states — supposedly what a person *knows' about the form 
of their speech — is highly pernicious, for in all works of transfor- 
mational phonology, simple segmental phonetic 'records' of events 
are used to represent surface structure. This step has no justitica- 
tioni it's just that two meanings of 'surface' have been conveniently 
and systematically confused. On the one hand, 'surface' refers to 
cognitive states; on the other, to physical events. Although trans- 
formational phonologists rightly tackle the problem of characterising 
what speakers do and do not know about their language, it mu.st 
also try to evaluate the status of phonologist's observational records 
in its methodology. 

Unification phonology, on the other hand, has a number of dis- 
tinct advantages. U has a relatively restrictive view of morphophono- 
logical organisation; namely, there are two qualitatively different 
leveb of representation, phonological and phonetic, related by an 
arbitrary mapping (denotation, or exponency). Phonological rep- 
resentations are structured, but unordered. The data discussed in 
this paper suggests that this position at least is exactly right. And 
formally-inclined phonologists can draw some comfort from the fact 
that the UaiUcation formalism is computationaly tractable, mathe- 
matically elegant and extremely well-understood. 
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Edward U. Elderkin 



1 Introductiou 

The use of tone within words is well documented. Tonal distinc- 
tions between words in sequence can often oe analysed using the 
same devices as are applied within the word, for example down- 
drift or downstep. Sandawe\ however, is a language in which the 
tonal relationships between constituents in clause structure, and be- 
tween constituents in phrase structure, have a particular function, 
and sometimes a form which differs from that seen within a word. It 
is the intention of this paper to state in outline this phenomenon and 
some of its uses. Both constructed clauses and clauses from recorded 
oral texts are used to do this. 

•Saniiaweis a Khoisan language apoken in central Tantania. The languages 
to which it aeems mott closely related are those of the Central Khoiian group, 
c3f which Namcj ii the best known. Sandawe has been previously documented in 
several major wirks, for example. Dcmpwolff 1916, van de Kimmenade 1954 and 
the works of ten Raa (especially ten Raa 1067) My helper in inveatigating the 
Sandawe language was Nd Auguatme Mathias, formerly of Mangastaa, to whom 
I record my thanks 

York Papers in Linguistics 15 (1991) 93-115 
©Edward D Elderkm 
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2 Toue withiu wurdtt 

The word, as used here, is a phouological unit defined by it.s phonetic 
realisation; it is not necessarily isomorphic with any syntactic unit. 
For example, the word in (la) contains two niorpheniea, the second 
of which, si. has its origin within the NP dominated by S, that is, 
within the subject; the morpheme dzlgidi does not belong to the 
constituent which is the subject of the clause.^ 

This paper does not provide a detailed syntactic analysis, but 
indicates the minimum syntactic analysis needed to appreciate the 
use of tone. 

Sandaw- has long and short vowels. In order to describe this, 
and the tone patterns which are seen in words, it is expedient to use 
the mora as the unit which both accounts for length (three to a long 
vowel and two to a short vowel) and chooses one of the two tones 
(high ' or low There is downdrift between highs separated by 
cue or more low morau within one word. Downstep has been found 
between a syllable final high mora and a following syllable beginning 
^ith either a low tontd mora or a high toned mora. Otherwise high 
tones within c \e word and without any intervening low tone maintain 
the same pitch level. The examples in (I) ahow these phenomena 
and the usual realisation of low tones in relation to a high. It will 
be noted that low tone on a syllable immediately following a high is 
phonetically raised, atai ting just below the end point of the preceding 

-^The iranacnplion which u uBed below is baaed on the principles of the IPA. 
with the following variations. 

VoiceleM unaapirated conBonant* are all given a nubicript ^ , thia doubly dw- 

imguiahes them from the voicelew aspirated series which is shown by a following 
^ I follow Beach IU3S in combining the three IFA symbols for clicks, Qi^nd b, 
with the subscript tilde to mdicate a click articulated with simultaneous voiced 
nasality. % , C,**^** ^ ^ ^^^^ consonants well established in the 

language follows. 
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The tymbol ^indicate* labiovelariialion of the initial part of a lyllable. 

Small lupertchpt lymboli for naiala indicate a ayllabie final naaal element; 
in loan worda, they, and the following homorfanic conion^nt, often repretent 
prenaaaliied iioitt in the source language. 

There are five vowels. Length is noted by a following Some vowels arc 
voiceless and are written with a subscript ^ , in pitch diagrams, their presence 

i#t noted by the quaver rest symbol. After 7. the quality of a voiceless vowel ts 
identical to that of the preceding vowel; here the vowel quality symbol is omitted, 
but the voiceUssneu &nd the tone are noted. 

Tone marking follows the Africanist tradition: high low V The tone on 
the first mora of a syllable is noted; the tone on subsequent mor» is only noted 
where it is different from that on the first 
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hiKlit aud then falling; otherwise, syllables with all low mors are 
phonetically level, but lower following a high than preceding it. 

(la) Normal realisations of low 



dzigid^ s«i 
heart 3fSg 
she . . . heart 

(lb) Downstepped low 



?. . 
% a ki na 

oo 

above to 
to above 

(Ic) Maiateuauce of High tones 



s6"^ba 

ash 

(Id) Downdrift 



ts am^su 
giratle 
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(le) Dowiistepped high 



O 0 0 

come NKG 2Sg 
you didn't come 



S The noun phrase 



III the structure of the noun phrase, sequences of coordinate words 
are characterised by the maintenance of the pitch of the first high 
tones in successive words, hi (2a) kidzidzt; and h^w^ are coordinate 

o 

within the same NP; downdrift does not operate to lower the pitch 
on w^ and the position of the word break is marked phonetically as 
the low tone on hh takes its pitch in relation to that of w^, and not 
in relation to the dzi of the second syllable of the preceding word. 
Similarly the three words ha:Af li?'mu: k^u'^d^sc: in (2b), have highs 

o 

in the NP which share the same pitch level. 




tsVits^j?' ni: kld2id2i: h^w^t^ 

o a o o 

ts ixi ts i 7^ ne. kidzidzT; h^w^ 

0 0 0 o o 

one LOG 3P1 stay the village thb LOG 
they lived together in this village 
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-^^- -^ -^N:^^..^ 

O O 

o o 

that goat who butted 3P1 give him 

and they gave him the goat which butted (the chicken) 

Where downdrift operates within one of the coordinate words, 
It is the pitch level of the first high tone in this word that is shown 
by the first high tone in a following coordinate word. This is demon* 
strated by example (3). 

(3) ^.-^-^ 



7 . . 
ts am^su te 



ts am^su i.e e 

giraffe another 3mSg 
another giraffe 

Although the evidence above suggests the generalii^ation that 
coordinate words within one NF have their high tones on the same 
pitch level, a small number of cases has been found where the head 
of an NP, preceded by a modifier, has a lower pitch than the modi* 
her. An example is given in (4). Within the context of present-day 
Sandawe, this has to be considered exceptional, that is to say, 1 do 
not yet know what is the conditioning factor. 
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(4) 



be absent specific Leeba 
the late Leeba 



4 The a^ociative construction 



The associative construction is a constituent which functions as an 
NP. It has as its own constituents two NPs which are not coordinate; 
the second NP is the head. The meaning of the whole is often best 
translated as indicating possession. The second NP, the head, is 
realised with its first high tone lower than that of the first high tone 
in the first NP. 

(5) 



Sauda's fish 



The pitch interval ia that of downstep, ae can be seen by com- 
paring (5) and (le). But where the second word has only low tones, 
its first syllable has a downward glide, which is different from the 
realisation of a downstepped low; compare (6) and (lb). 

(6) . 



tsi 

w 

my son 
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It would be possible to suggest that downstep between such 
words has a different realisation to that of downstep within a word, 
but the situation in clause structure suggests that another analysis 
is needed. 

5 The bafiic clause 

There are several types of clause structure. The one which is taken 
in the following examples is the basic clause structure. The basic 
clause structure is characterised by the presence of one niorplienie 
from a series of morphemes which agree with the subject and may be 
suffixed to any constituent of the clause except the subject, or by tlie 
presence of the nominative morpheme -i: , suffixed to tlie subject; 
both may occur. A constituent to which one of these morphemes is 
suffixed is here called a marked constituent. Within one clause any 
number of marked constituents can in principle occur, but the verb 
is marked, no other constituent may be marked. In the ba:9ic clause, 
the declarative marker ga may appear in the marked constituent, 
imn ediately preceding the nominative morpheme or the subject pgn 
morpheme. 

The morphemes which agree with the subject are referred to 
as pgn morphemes; pgn Is an abbreviation foi person, gender and 
number. This series of pgn morphemes I refer to as the subject pgn 
morpheme; they are listed in (7). 

(7) Subject pgn morphemes 



2Sg ] 

3inSg a 

3fSg si 

IPI 0 

2 PI h 



iSg 



SI 



o 



3Pl 




O 
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When the nominative morpheme -i: is used, the following con- 
stituent has a lower pitch, whether it is the verb, as in (8), or another 
m\ as in (0). 

(8) « 



tsa; li 

o o 

tsi a: ^' 

0 o 

!Sg NOM come 

1 Ctiine 



tsa; s6'"bi t*'i;m^ 

VI 

tsi* i: s6'"bi t*'i';m^ 

0 

ISg NOM fish cook it 
I cooked the fish 

In the example in (10), the word fcllowing the constituent with 
-i: is low toned; there is the same fall as has been illustrated with 
the associative construct*on in (6). 

(10) 

tsa: 

o 

tsi i: 

o 

iSg NOM 
I came back 

There are three problems associated with the idea of relating 
this lowering of tones to a downstep. The -irst has already been 



w 
w 

return 
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exeinplitied in the dilference between (lb) and (lU), and (lb) and 
(6); downs tep within a word would here have a different realisation 
from downstep between words. The second is thai this downil^^p i^^ 
not present when there has been downsiep, or a downdrift of high 
tones, within the previous word, as a comparison of the two examples 
in (11) shows* 

(H) 







tsa: 




O 


o 


tsi a: 


11 




o 


iSg NOM 


come 


I came 












a o 


0 


ki.ka i: 




O O 


O 


dog NOM 


come 



the dog came 

The third is that upstep would hiive to be recognised, as example 
(12) illustrates; the first three words all begin with a high tone. 



(12) 



sr. 



o 



PU SI 



p**i"dig6si 

o 

p^i"digd si 



bS ra 
ba:rd 



ISg NOM come and be busy iSg start 
so 1 came and started to get on with it 
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6 Marked coustituenta 

The constituent to which the nominative suffix or one of the subject 
pgn morphemes is suffixed is here called the marked constituent. 

Four possible clauses are given in (14), using just the four lexical 
items quoted in (13). The clauses all relate to the fact that Sanda 
cooked the fish yesterday. The favourite sequence of constituents is 
SOV. Tut^ is a member of a small system of temporals which behave 



alike 



(13) 7uti yesterday 

o 

sj}"di Sanda 

s6"'bii 6sh 

t''i:m^ cook 



(14a) 



7utesa si"di si'^bi t''i':m^ 

O 

(14b) _^ 



?ute si"dl sd^'bi t*'i':m^ 

O 

Tiile si"di sd'"b^si t^'im^ 
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7utc si^ii $d"^bd t^i.m^s^ 

o 

Aay coiistituoiit which haa either a suHixed subject pgu iiioi- 
phtiiie or the nominative niorpheine always has the highest hi^h 
pitch, irrespective of whether it is an NF, a verb or temporal Any 
NP preceding the marked constituent also has the highest high pitch. 
The high tone of a temporal preceding the marked constituent has a 
pitch lower than the highest high. An unmarked verb never appears 
before the first maiked constituent in the clause. 

1 label by numbers the different pitch levels on which the hrst 
high tone in words is realised, using ^ for the highest. For example, 
clau.se (14b) would be transcribed as (15). 

(14b) . _ 



?ute sa"da: s6*"ba t^i;me 
(15) -Tiite 'sa"da. -s6"'ba n''i.me 

O 

The pitch realisation of the tones in the examples in (14) c»in be 
accounted for by allocating to each constituent an underlying turn? 
level and by stating two rules. The underlying tone level fur NPs 
is 2 and the underlying tone level for temporals is 3. The fust rule 
states that the marked constituent takes level 1 and any constitueiii 
preceding it is raised by one level. The second rule states that a 
downward skipping of levels, that is from I to 3, i.s eliminated by 
raising the ^evel of the 3 to a level 2. So, for example, the derivation 
of (14b) and (14c) is given in (16) and (17), 
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(16) 





Tuie 

0 




s6"'bi 






Temp 


Subj 


Obj 


Verb 


Underlying 


3 


2 


2 


3 


Mark subject: 




i: 


m 




Kule 1 


2 


1 




- 


Rule 2 










VUvJiUt II*iDJ 


o 


*sil"da: 


2s6"'bi 






yesterday Saada cooked the 


fixh 

Uoll 


(17) 












o 


si"d4 


sd'"bi 






Temp 


Subj 


Obj 


Verb 


Underlying 


3 


2 


2 


3 


Mark object 










Rule 1 


2 


1 


1 




Rule 2 








2 


Output (14c) 




'si"di 


'sd^bisi 





(Nonunative) 



(3fSg subject) 



yesterday Sanda cooked the fish 

It would seem useful to assume that there are two types of 
structure, syntactic structure and discourse structure. The syntactic 
structure of all of the sentences in (14) is basically identical. The dis- 
course structure decides which constituent is to be marked and this 
and the syntactic structure determine whether the nominative mor- 
pheme or the subject pgn suffix is chosen. The marked constituent 
is raised to the highest tone level; I shall refer to the meaning which 
is associated with a marked constituent as an information point.^ 

A syntactic clause does not have to have an information point 

'If the marked constituent were always an information point then a case could 
be made for treating this as a aynlaclic phenomenon. But in one instance m the 
corpus I have Iranicribwl, the marked constituent is not raised to the highenl 
t.ine level Lanki is being reproached for his failure to look after his senile mother 
anci at one p<nnt he says 
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In practice, however, most clauses will have at ledsi one information 
point. It is possible for a clause to have more than one marked 
element, as example (18) shows; both and b^7aw^sisd:si: are 

o 

information points. 



*b6?' 4a:?' 

0 0 0 






bo?^ pu ?k 

0 0 0 


: ia: 7a k^'iribi'/a 




already k iPl 


NOM good 3F1 wulcome 


m 


b5?awasis5: s6 


^; 




the elders 3 PI 


NOM 





And the elders welcomed them well 
In (18),b67* ?a. la:?' k*'aribi/iff: forms one unit of information 

0 0 o 

and bi?iwasiso:sa: a second unit of information. Rules of tone level 
apply within an information unit. 

w 

si 

w 

now 3rSg 
now nhe 

He wanU to atave off the attack and keep the Hoor, but la still fornuilat jng what 
he 18 going io auy Inaainuch a* the use of the autfixed subject haa committed hini 
to a particular aubject, (and hia audience will expect a atatement tu follow), he 
doea have aome idea of wha^ la coming, and of who the aubject of the clause will 
be, but he haa no idea to what wtii be the mam information pumt He may 
conveniently pauae in the hope that the expectation of an assertion and a verb 
will deter a further onslaught Thia example ahows why syntactic phenomena 
should be kept separate from the question of how the nifonnatiun m a clause ih 
organised. 
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7 The narrative clause 

Clauses which use the basic clause structure may also show the con- 
junction pu, as has occurred in (18), The pu is always suffixed with 

the subject pgn morpheme, and the resulting word, which is referred 
to as the narrative conjunction, always has a high tone* The forn^s 
in (19) result, where it is seen that when the following subject pgn 
morpheme has an initial consonant, there is no segmental trace of 
pu. These narrative conjunctions appear at or near the beginning of 

the clause. 

(19) Narrativ conjunction 



iSg 




2Sg 


pi': 




0 


3mSg 


or p^ 




o o 




w 


3fSR 


si 


IFI 


p6; 

O 


21*1 


o 


3Pl 





Thea4» have an underlying tone level 3, but they do not always 
submit to raising before a level 1 in the same clause; I have not been 
able to determine any reason for this variation and as yet I consider 
it to be fre«^ variation. 

The nan arive conjunction is a marked constituent, but is is never 
*l did not record pu in field work and take U from ten Raa's work; I do not 

know its tone In order to account for the high tone on the narrative conjunction, 
perhaps that conjunction also containi a high tone at an allomorph of the nom- 
inative morpheme, as analysed in examples m the text, but I have no evidence 
to support this conjecture. 
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chosen ad an information point. As noted earlier, within one clause 
any number of marked constituents can in principle occur, but if the 
verb is marked, no other constituent may be marked. If the verb in 
a clause with a narrative conjunction is chosen as the information 
point, then it is raised to level I without being marked, and, in the 
examples I have, immediately follows the narrative conjunction 

(20) ^ka^baia 2la:7fe 

o o o 
w 

pu a ' bat a la:7^ 

o o o 

k 'SmSg NOM be satisfied hare 
and the hare had had enough 

8 The copular clauae 

The copular clause consists of two noun phrases with no copula. 
( 21) NFi f NP^ 

One NP will usually be an information point and as both are 
coordinate within the clause, both usually appear on tone level 1. 

(22) 45i 4a:5i 

o o 

tsi 4a. si 

o o 
iSg good ISg 
Pni well 

A sequence such as that in (22) could also be taken as two co- 
ordinate constituents oi an NP; when this construct* • is used a^j a 
copula clause, it is most usual for the declarative niu jter ga to be 
used followed by ?a, used as a 3Sg pgn form, which agrees with the 

o 

whole clause and which asserts its status as a clause. 
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Under certain conditions, not detailed here, nominais take a pgn 
suffix which indicates their person, number and gender, and I refer 
to these ad nominal pgn morphemes. The final si in (22) is such a 

o 

morpheme. These nominal pgn morphemes form a different series 
from the subject pgn morphemes; the nominal pgn series with a low 
tone is listeti in (23). 

(2i)) Nominal pgn morphemes, low toned 



ISg 


SI 

0 


2Sg 


p6 

0 


3inSg 


0/m/^/fe 


3fS8 


su 

o 


IPI 


su: 


2PI 


sT: 


3 PI 


56 



Thf* copular clause forms the base for other clause types, induct- 
ing the irrealii^ and the *si clause* 

9 TLc irrealiB clause 

One use of the irrealis clause is as a future tense; the future will be 
used in ihh section. At first glance, a future clause looks similar to 
a basic clause, in that the favourite sequence of constituents is SOV. 

(24) ^s^"di *s6"*bisi ^t^'i'imesu 

o 

Sanda'U cook the fish 

But there are differences. Although it has not been illustrated 
above, the basic clause allows variation in word order; less is possible 
with the future. The pgn suffix of the future always appears on 
the verb, and it may not appear anywhere else. The pgn suffix 
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on the h;^\c clause belongs to that suffixed subject series staled in 
(7), thai in the future belongs to the nominal series siaied in (23), 
lu ihe ba:jic clause, a declaralive morpheme ga can appear on any 
coiisliluenl, which will ihen be ihe marked const.iiuenl, and the ga 
will be followed by ihe pgn of ihe suffixed subject series or by ihe 
noiiiinaiive morpheme. In ihe future, ihe declarative morpheme can 
appear on the subjecl, where it will be followed by a pgn of ihe 
nominal series, agreeing wilh ihe subjecl, an'^ it may follow ihe verb, 
ill which ciise it also follows the nominal pgn which is suffixed lo ihe 
verb, and ga ilself has ihe suffix used as described in ihe previous 

o 

section, ga cauuol follow ihe objecl. The fact lhal il caiinol follow 
the object seems lo indicate that the sequence objecl and verb is ilself 
a clause couslitueul in ihe future, and the use of the nominal series 
of pgn suffixes with it seems to show that the underlying structure 
la that of a copular clause, as is shown in (25). 



N pgn 
I 1 

^s6"^ba ^t^i:me su 

o 

s6"^ba t^l:mi sii 




o 
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Sanda fish cook 3fSg 
'SandaUl cook the fish^ 

In such a structure, both the N Pi and the N P2 would be ex- 
pected to have the same tone level. However, when there is uo object 
III the VP which is dominated by iVP^i 'be N Pi can be made an 
information point by using the system of tone leveb, as can be done 
in the basic clause. The examples in (26) compare basic and future 
clauses. 
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(26) 'gi\€ ^mii: igi\4 i^iTh: 

Gele will be tired Gele tired 



O 



It's Gele who'll be tired It's Gele who was tired 

But if there is an overt subject, and an overt object present in 
the VP, this use of tone levels to make an information point is not 
possible. The reason is clearly one of interpretation strategy: to have 
the subject NP one tone level higher than the following NP which is 
the object of the verb, would produce a tonal relationship between 
them which would be interpreted as two NPs in an associative con- 
struction. 



10 Clauses with s( 

si can be suffixed to both noun and verb stems. It is followed by a 
nominal pgn suffix and it can be taken that a form which has this si 
18 a nominal form. Its range of translation equivalents can be seen 
in (27). 

(27) mildsiVi Tve a gourd' 

0 o 

t im^sisi 'I can cook' (imperfective verb stem) 

o ' 

t*'i;m^s(si 'I managed to cook it* (perfective verb stem) 

Although the translations in (27) have been by English verbal 
clauses it seems that each of the Sandawe words, as a nominal, is the 
ATPj of a copular clause. 

The clause in (28) has the structure of a copular clause, the N 
consists of 'sd"'bi 't''im^sisii.^ 



^Thi» form ii usually heard as thiWsiJsu, but the it retained in the text for 



0 "' il5 
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(28) 'si"<la 'sbf^ba Vi'misi'su 

O 

Saada b a person who knows how to cook fish 

But there is also the possibility of the clause in (29), which is 
much more likely to occur. 

(29) *sa"di ^s6" bi ^t'^im^si'su 
Sanda knowt how to cook tish 

In order to distirguish between a copular clause and a more 
verbal clause, Sandave has innovated a clause type by allocating the 
verb also to the san)e level as the object. As an NP with si is a very 
common form useri as a inodilier, the innovation of this new clause 
type serves ^ a clear indicator that the whole functions as a clause. 
In example (iO), the last two words are an NP, Uhe man wlio has 
taken Igni^tia*; the pitch relationship between the two constituents 
is one vue to its status as an NP. Example (31) is a clause; the verb 
appears on tone level 1. 



(30) 

^'^mese: ^k6:se *7ijia;sa ^siesiisi: 

O 

lemese: k6:se Tij^as^ si^ su si ^ *: 

^ o 

man exist Igaatia take 3fSg si 3niSg specific 

somebody has married Ignatia 



(ai) ^Qa): Miew6 hnin^sisi 

o o 

: T hewe marici si si 

0 o 
w 

place :ipecihc that know si iSg 

1 know that place 

clarity 
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11 Hifitory 

An earlier study, (Elderkin 1986), using internal reconstruction and 
comparison with Nama, suggested that it seems likely that Ihe origin 
of the difference of tone level between an NP and a verb is to be 
found in the loss of a suffix 6nal to the NR The use of tone level 
1 on a marked item, one used as an information point, seems to be 
attributable variously to the loss of such a suffix, to the low tone 
on the suffixed subject pgn series and abo to the possibility that 
an information point intrinsically carries a raised tone to give it the 
prominence it requires; examples (20) and (26) suggest this. Once 
established in the language, the system has been extended beyond 
its historical limits in the adaptation of what are historically copular 
clauses to a more verbal nature, but only to the extent that no 
conflict with preexisting structures in the language is created. 

The decription of Nama given in Haacke^ 1976 shows some force- 
ful parallels to these phenomena of Sandawe. Radical lexical for- 
inatives, that is, those which are not compounds, have one of six 
tonemes. Each toneme had two alloforms which Haacke refers to as 
basic and perturbed. The perturbed profile, as well as being distin- 
guished by a different pitch pattern from the basic profile, is also 
lower in pitch. Haacke shows that within a phrase, whether NP or 
VP, the first lexical item has the basic profile and subsequent lexical 
items have the perturbed profile. In the VP in Nama and Sandawe 
the NP precedes the V. So in Nama, the I xical item in that NP 
has the basic profile and the lexical item in ihe V has the perturbed 
profile. This corresponds well to the underlying level 2 on the NP 
and the underlying level 3 on the V in Sandawe. In Nama, the verb 
can be marked, in the sense used above, but with a greater number 
of morpheme classes than in Sandawe. When so marked, it takes the 
basic profile; a marked verb in Sandawe takes tone level 1. In the aa- 

*l acknowledge with gratitude the kindnewof W. H. G. Haacke in allowing me 
sight of hii theses, in the interests of consistency, I interpret his data in confor- 
mity with the description of Sandawe which I have given here, and I alone should 
be brought to task for any infelicities and inaccuracies which this interpretation 
brings. 
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sociative construction, the baaic proBle oa the first noun is followed 
by the perturbed profile on the bead noun; Sandawe has the bead 
noun one tone level below that of the first noun. 

I have referred to NPs in Sandawe both as clause constituents 
and as phrase constituents. In Nama within an NP as such a con- 
stituent, more than one basic profile may occur. Where there is thus 
more than one basic proBle, each basic profile is the initial lexical 
item of an NP coordinated within that constituent. When within 
such an NP a modifier precedes the head, the expected sequence of 
tone proBles, basic followed by perturbed, is the rule. So it seems 
that the Sandawe tone pattern in example (4), which was treated 
above as an exceptional pattern, is historically that of an NP. The 
general rule in Sandawe that words within an NP share the same 
tonal level, derives from the time when each such word constituted 
an NP in its own right. I do not think that the structure of Sandawe 
is such as to allow this as a synchronic interpretation, although in 
Nama it is possible. 

In short, the relation in Nama between a basic profile and the 
following perturbed profile is comparable to the relationship between 
a word on underlying tone level 2 and the following word on an 
uiiderlyijig tone level 3 in Sandawe. There are several places where 
(he structure of Sandawe and the structure ox" the Central Khoisan 
languages, of which Nama is one, correspond It seems that the way 
in which they use tone in clause structure b one such feature. 
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TONE AND ACCENT IN THE QAFAR NOUN 



R. J. Hayward 



This paper comes as a sequel to an analysis of tone and accent 
which was presented rather briefly in the Grammatical Notes ap- 
pended to Parker and Hayward (1985). While the present paper does 
furnish some justification for and further illustrations of the earlier 
analysis, it also sets out to modify it with respect to one particular 
point, namely, the relationship between accent and gender. The re- 
vision of this point has important implications, both synchronic and 
diachronic. 

I believe that the new proposal makes for a simpler account of 
gender in that (for Qafar) this category is seen as determined rather 
than determining, which further suggests a line of explanation for 
how gender might be acquired by speakers of this language. In this, 
the present approach is in line with more recent work on gender 
in Qafar (Hayward and Corbett, 1988). The re-analysis also makes 
good sense for comparative work, for it assumes that Qafar and Irob 
Saho can be analysed as having a common accentual system, and 
that the major difference betVk-'en the two concerns only the rule of 
High Tone Association. 

Both in the 1985 analysis and here, it is claimed that, like 
other members of the East Cushitic group, the Qafar-Saho languages 
display tonal accent rather than stress accent. But the evidence 
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for this claim U far less obvioUd in the case of Qafar-Saho than 
in the cases of Somali (Hyman 1981; Banti, forthcoming), Oromo 
(Banti, forthcoming), Arbore (Hayward, 1984) or Rendille (Pillinger, 
1988), for there has been an appreciable development of sentence 
prosody (intonation) in Qafar-Saho, and it may well be the ca^e 
that the languages/dialects of this group are very close to a typolog- 
ical watershed.^ Justification for the decision to treat the relation 
between pitch variation and prominence in the Qafar-Saho group as 
tonal accent is the subject of a paper currently in preparation, and 
here I simply assume that this term is appropriate. 

I shall start with a review of the original analysis proposed in 
Parker and Hayward (1985: 218ff). In that account, accent and 
tone are distinguished in the following way. Accent is defined as an 
abstract mai ker of the potentiality for an association between a par- 
ticular syllable^ and a high tone. Accent is said to be either lexical 
or assigned by rules sensitive to certain morphosyntactic categories. 
Following the practice of Goldsmith (1976, 1982) and other phonolo- 
gists working within the Autoseginental framework, accent, whether 
inherent or assigned, is indicated by means of an a^.erisk above the 
relevant vowel letter in the transcription. The term 'high tone' refers 
to a feature of (relatively) higher pitch which is associated with one 
particular syllable in the first word in a phrase. High tone is sym- 
bolised in phonological representations as H, and indicated in the 
transcription of examples by means of a grave accent. Syllables not 
associated with high tone generally have low pitch. ^ 

Mt should be noted that previous inv«:Btigaton have generally dealt with pitch 
pruminencein Qafar and Saho lU 'atrett' (cf, for example, Welmers. 1952, Muriu, 
1977, Blieae, 1981) One reason for preferring an analytift in terms uf tune urui 
accent is that pitch contours associated with an intonationai function in Qa- 
far and Sah'** operate very largely in mdependence of accent J the high lone 
element of tK * tonal system, which iJi discussed in the paper. 

^The term 'syllable' is used in an informal way as an abbreviattun for referruig 
to the 'nucleus of u syllable' Whether this is the appropriate tone^bearing unit 
fur Qafar, or whether we ought to invoke the 'mora\ is itself a matter fur debute 
Without entering into a detailed jUstiBcatton for the decuion here, 1 have opted 
for the former analysis 

^This statement requires qualiHcaiion The description m Parker and Hay- 
ward (1985. 222IT) makes it clear that Qafar has certain larger-domain phuuo- 
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As stated earlier, the domain of high tone is a unit which for 
convenience, we may refer to as a 'phrase', since, in general, it is 
congruent with a syntactic constituent of that order. This is espe- 
cially obvious in the case of noun phrases and postpositional phrases. 
However many words there are in a NP (or PP), high tone is only a.- 
sociated with one syllable, and this is always located in the first word 
of the phrase. Furthermore, within this first word, high tone can only 
ever be associated with one of the last three syllables. These state- 
n. nts are exemplified in 1-4. (In the examples, parenthesised ma- 
terial belongs to a phrase other than the one under consideration 



1. (a) aagd (rabteh) 
(a) cow (died) 

(b) woo saga (rabtehj 
that cow (died) 

(c) stdtcd aaga (rabteh) 
three cows died 

(d) woo sidtca aaga (rabtehj 
those three cows (died) 

(e) qadd saga (rabteh) 
(a) white cow (died) 

(f) stdtcd qado saga (rabteh) 
three white cows (died) 



bgical element, which we might appropriately regard a. intonation. Such -sen- 
tence pro.od,ei compri.e segmental components which do not fit into the con- 
sonant and vowel .y.tem. of the Irnguage; they al.o compri.e p.tch features^ot 

raTher'than'" 'T V^' p'p" ^or Tov" 

low n tcht?" / " '""^ P"'"'^'''* 'hat the relatively 

deT^S * °f not .«ociat«l with high tone re.ult* from a lat^ 

default assignment of pitch values. 

ihnlyiV*/r"* "^^''^^ " »«ordanc« with the recently adopted or- 

warS To86\ J'«-"ion of this th, reader is ref.rred to Parker an'd Hay- 
r . ^nH ! K K o'-'hography. the only letter, requiring comment are 

Vc^Zi H represent a voiced pharyngeal fricative, a voiceless pharyngeal 
fricative, and a voiced retroHex plosive respectively. Long consonant, and voieU 
are represented with double letters. 
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2, (a) axuki (gufck) 

a boy (arrived) 

(b) taamiiak yen awkx (g^hh) 

(the) boy who waa working (vjrrived) 

3, yi bax\h kataysxh ina (gufiek) 

my sou's friend's mother (arrived) 

4, (a) dard yokmtk sugc haniuuta iiggxfc dumrnu diiriye kuii 

(dk kaa) 

grain he-had-eaten rat she-killed cat he chased dog (this 
is him) 

(this is) the dog that chased the cat that killed the rat 
that had eaten the grain 

(b) kuii dumrnu (diirxyeh) 
(the) dog (chased) (the) cat 

(c) dumrnu dard yokmck sugeh kantuuta (ixggxjeh) 
cat grain he-had-eaten rat (killed) 

(the) cat (killed) (the) rat that had eaten (the) grain 

In order to predict which syllable the first word high tone will be 
associated with, accent has to be taken into account. The association 
operates according to the rule given in 5. 

5. Hxqh Tone Assocxatxon (NPs and PPs) 

If the first word contains an accented syllable, II will 
associate with that syllable. Otherwise, H will associate 
with the final syllable of the first word. 

The rale assumes that only some words are accented, though 
provided it appeared in the appropriate syntactic configuration, any 
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word could have the high tone associated with it. The rule accounts 
for the differences in location of the high tone in pairs of phraaes 
such as the following. 



0. (a) kuta (mAfaxa) 

(I don't like) dog(a) 



(b) 0 kuta (mafaxa) 

(I don't like) this dog 



7. (a) dummu (mafaxa) 
(I don't like) catfs) 

I 

(b) a dummu (mifaxa) 
(I don't like) this cat 



While phrasal high tone always associates with the first word of a 
phrase, which syllable it associates with depends upon whether or 
not the word is accented, and if it is, upon which syllable the accent 
is located. Thus, kuta 'dog' in 6 is accented on the penultimate 
symbol, dummu 'cat' in 7 is unaccented. 



es 



In our original treatment, the assignment of accent distinguish ^ 
two cases: (i) the case of nouns to which accent is assigned in virtue of 
morphological and morpho^gyntactic categories such as 'root', 'gen- 
der' and 'case'; (ii) the case of nouns where the accent cannot be 
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assigned by such means. For the first situation, the following rule 
was given* 

8. Accent is assigned to the final root syllable of the absolu- 
tive form^ of a masculine noun, unless that noun carries 
lexical accent. 



This rule accounts for the majority of nouns ending in cuiisonajits 
(virtually all are masculine) and all vowel-final masculine nouns. The 
'inal vowel in the latter group, although lexically determined, is not 
rc^koned as part of the root, since it is replaced by any vocalic case 
n;arker.^ Examples of nouns receiving accent in this way are given 
ia 9, 



^The abtolutive form may be regarded as the unmarked form of a noun It 
ifl identical to the citation form for all V-flnal nouni. But this identity does 
not obtain for C-tinal nouns From the point of view of lyntax. citatiun f;)nus 
in Qafar are predicative complements, and in this function C-Mn«il nouus tuke 
a copular element which in the pronounced word consiats aitnply of a vuwel 
harmonising with respect to features of roundness and lownest; inherent in the 
last stem vowel, e.g. 

absoiutive form citation form 

cdfi cdmi nulk 

difjit tUgibt marriage 

iUb^n debiru beard 

bf^n bHnu coffee 

moyndb moyndbu stud animal 

Nevertheless, the phonological shape of the absoiutive form of u C- final noun 
is essentially an r^.^straction, for although it occurs in direct object function with 
no additional element affixed to it, the very fact of its being C-Hnal tnay bring 
about a process of closed syllable contraction, which neutralizes vowel length 
in the Anal syllable Any underlying quantity distmction is only revealed when 
a vowel-initial element is attached. This occurs, for example, in the following 
citation forms 

absoiutive form cita t ion form 
iubdk ^u/iOiUa lion 

cioi/oaru wadi 
diU dwUu hippopotamus 

^For example. 
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9. (a) C-final; can milk 



♦ 

danan donkey 

maymaqut making peace, repairing 
mukaalafut breach, violation 



(b) V-linal; ylra left hand 



fakeyna key, opener 

makaabanna wisdom, sagacity 
« 

keemaantxyya dissension 



Mascuhne noun» not receiving the accent by this rule are regarded 
as having lexical accent. Such nouns are a minority; they are all 
consonant.final and are accented on the penultimate syllable of the 
root, e,g. 



10. qaday tree species 



baaker greed 



munkuxux insomnia 



eddfkaystt defendant 



All remaininji nouns are vowel final and feminine in gender, and, 
according to our analysis, are unaccented, e.g. 

at>Jlo!utive nornmalive gen itive 1 g«nitiv« 2 

boy dwka auM awM awidh 

children fkrtM uni uni unih 

hoiiHt gdrt ^ ^ ^ 
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11. buxa ^oMse 
kontayio tree apecies 
kanaanaho hearty laughter 
mankanaanaca getting up (of a fire) 

At this point I should like to introduce a slightly different anal- 
ysis. Gender is extremely important in Qafar; it haa, for example, 
consequences in terms of verb agreement, e.g. 

12, kuti rabeh vs. dummu rabteh 
(the) dog(m.) died (the) cat(f.) died 

As the account given above makes clear, there is a strong cor- 
relation between phonological factors and gender in this language. 
Our 1985 account operates on the assumption that gender, being a 
largely arbitrary categoriaation of nouns from a semantic point of 
view, has to be entered at the deepest lexical level; thus, it is avail- 
able as a determinant for a rule such as that given in 8 for accent. 
While this approach is adequate for descriptive purposes, it contains 
redundancies, and, more significantly, it fails to address the problem 
faced by language learners acquiring nominal gender. Addressing 
this question leads one to conclude that the correlation of phonol- 
ogy with gender must be exploited. The ability to read gender off 
phonetic forms could be achieved in two possible ways. It would, for 
example, be possible to deduce feminine gender on the basis of the 
fact that citation forms of vowel-final nouns had high tone on the fi- 
nal syllable; all other nouns would then be masculine. An alternative 
strategy would then be to deduce masculine gender on the basis of a 
citation form of a noun being either consonant-final or having high 
tone on some syllable other than the final one; all other nouns then 
being feminine. Of course, neither strategy necessarily excludes the 
other. But in any event, it should be clear that gender will not be 
available for assigning accent as stated in 8. Accent is, however, still 
necessary, for no strategy can avoid the need to distinguish in some 
way certain subsets of nouns the citation forms of which never bear 
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high tone on a final syllable, and thereby constitute the ^special case' 
for high tone asssociation (cf. 5) and furnish the basis for employing 
the accentual diacritic. 

In the 1985 account we subdivided masculine nouns in the fol- 
lowing way. 



13. 



group 1 
group 2 



C/V.final 



syllable 
bearing H 



treatment 



C-final 



penult 
f C*final ultima 1 
\ V-final penult J 



accented lexically 
assigned accent 
by rule 8 



(It will be recalled that the two types of group 2 were united by 
reference to a morphological entity, viz. the root, the final syllable of 
which was assigned accent.) Under this analysiSi all masculine nouns 
are accented. 

A more parsimonious and more insightful analysis may be achiev* 
ed on the basis of 14. 



14. 



group 1 
group 2 



syllable 
C/V-final bearing H 
r C-final penult 1 
\ V-final penult J 
C-final ultima 



treatment 
accented lexically 
unaccented 



The differences are, I believe, quite significant. Rule 8 is no 
longer needed, thereby leaving us free to regard gender as derivative, 
rather than primitive. Another difference is that the set of unac- 
cented nouns (i.e., nouns that bear phrasal high tone via the default 
clause of 5) is greatly increased, for the majority of C-final nouns 
(illustrated in 9(a)) will be added to this set. This is also significant, 
fur the class of unaccented words also includes every possible type of 
nominal modifier. Qafar is a strict S*0*V, i.e., head-final, language, 
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and every type of NP specifier or complenient precedes the head, and 
all of them achieve association with the phrasal high tone by means 
of the default clause of o. Thus, the reanalysia of the majority of 
consonant-tiual nouns as unaccented drastically reduces the number 
of exceptions to the general rule. It is, perhaps, a further advantage 
of this analysis that it isolates all exceptions to the general rule in 
one place, namely, the lexicon. 

To this point my account of nouns has been conlined to a consid- 
eration of their appearances in absolutive case. Like most Cuslutic 
and Omotic languages, Qafar is what I have elsewhere termed a 
•nominative' language (Hayward, 1988). The defining characteris- 
tics of such languages are: (i) a marked (nominative) case form for 
a noun as head of a subject NP vs. an unmarked (absolutive) case 
form for a noun as head of any complement NP (including direct 
object function); (ii) identical morphological behaviour for subjects 
of intransitive as well as transitive verbs. The brst feature sets such 
languages apart from 'accusative' languages like Latin, Creek, Ger- 
man, Amhaiic, etc., which have at least some marked accusative 
forms. The second feature sepaiates tliis type from 'eigative' lan- 
guages such as Basque, Eskimo, etc., in which only the subjects of 
transitive verbs take nominative marking. In Qafar, overt segmen- 
tal nonunative marking is confined to V-Qnal masculine nouns, and 
consists in a substitution of a nominative case inflection for the 
final vowel. tVom the point of view of the present analysis of higli 
tone association, nominative marking is probably best described as 
bringing about accentual suppression (or deletion), for the resultant 
form bears high tone finally, providing it is not preceded by any other 
word(s) in its phrase, i.e , it is a form which can be accounted for by 
an appeal to the default clause of 5. e.g. 

15. (a) kuti kaniuuta yiggxfek 
(a) dug killed (a) rat 

(b) hantuuii kuia yiggtfeh 
(a) rat killed a dog 
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However, it is not affixation of the nominative auffix i that effects 
thia so much as the syntactic configuration itself that triggers ac- 
centual suppression, for the same behaviour with regard to high 
tone association is witnessed in what have been analysed as accented 
consonant-final nouns, e.g. 

16. (a) kuti aqan yubUh 

(a) dog saw a frog cf. klta (m.abs.) 
(b) aqdn kuta yubleh 

(a) frog saw a dog cf. aqan (m.abs.) 

Similar behaviour is observed in genitive constructions, where ac- 
cent IS suppressed in the possessor noun whether or not any overt 
segmental genitive marking occurs, e.g. 

17. (a) kuti xagor 
dog's fur 

(b) d kutih xagor' 
this dog's fur 

The reason why in our earlier analysis we did not group together 
C-final and V-final nouns in which H associates with the ultimate 
syllable (i.e., why we posited the analysis of 13, rather than that of 
14) rested upon what appears to be differ- ntial behaviour exhibited 
by these two classes of items when functioning as complements of 
postpositions. If, foi example, we compare the behaviour of C-final 
(masculine) nouns such as cdn 'milk' or dan^n 'donkey' with that 
of the two types (masculine and feminine) of V-final noun in post- 
positional phrases, we observe that the masculine nouns appear to 
pattern in the same way. e.g. 

y i. to be noted that genitive marking in Qafar-Saho languagea differ, ac- 
cordmg to whether the powewor NP „ expanded or not; cf. the forn« in Note 

O. 
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18. (a) canal 
ill iiiilk 



cf. can (iii.abs.) 



(b) dandnak 

fioiii (a) donkt7 



cf. dandn (m.ubtf.] 



(c) fjdrxl 

ill (a) house 



cf. qdrt (m.abs.) 



(d) kutak 

(mm (a) Uog 



cf. kuta (iii.abs.) 



(e) ^agdk 

from (ik) cow 

(f) tru/ 

in grdi»: 



cf. <iaro (f.ub^.) 



cf. saga (raL.'.) 



Tlie only type of iu>nn iliut appears to take the default clanse for 
H association is that extMiiplitied in (e) and (f). In whose com- 
plements ore iiitusculine nouns, 11 never o^ssociates with tiie vowel of 
the final syllable, i.e., in such structures C-bnal nouns appear not to 
achieve H iissociation via the default clause of 5. The earlier anal- 
y-<is, which 'grouped (^-iiiial nouns having H o\^ the penult in the 
absolntive, together with V-tinal nanus having H < ii the penult in 
the al)solutive (i.e., the analysis of 13) seeins to be justitied by this 
behaviour. It will be recalled that ui order to accomplish the correct 
association of II, accent was o^i^igned to the root-iiiial syllable of all 
such nouns in virtue of their gender property (cf. 8). 

We have, however, to take into account a ditfereiite in the status 
of the vowel preceiling the postposition in V-tinal and (''liiial notms 
K( r V-hiial nouns the vowel is always present and has to be regarded 
part of the niiderived lexical entry> For C-tinal nouns, however, 
the vowel clearly alternates with aero. By for the simplest aiialysis 
is to regard these vowels as epenthetic. Cjafar syllable sti urture does 
not permit more than a single branching in the rhyme, is a conse- 
quence of which word-tinal consonant clusters do not ociur. When 
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a postposition or any other type of phrase-6nal element undergoes 
cliticiiation on to a C-6nal word, epenthesis occurs to ensure proper 
syllabification. Whether th« epenthtic vowel will be realised as i, 
u, or a is determined by features inherent in the immediately pre- 
ceding vowel." Providing this epenthesis is not requ red to apply 
until after H association has taken place, forms such as cdnal (18(a)) 
and datiAnak {18(b)) pose no problem for the analysis pi oposed here. 
Shorn of all formalism, a sample derivation would the i proceed as 
in 19. ^ 



19. underlying forms 
cliticization 



epenthesis 
surface form 



/dananj + JKI 
danank 
H 



H association (default case) danank 

H 



dananak 
daninak 



Support for this interpretation comes in the form of other jtruc 
tures involving clitics. For example, Qafar mokes productive use 
of a nominaliiation prorcas wht.:h takes as its base any type of NP 
modifier and attaches to it a dummy head element m. e.g. 

20. (a) annim tayse 

which-m she-is-better 
which one/thing is better? 

•This procMs IS idcui .al to thut illustrated in th citation fornu of C-flnal 
nouns given in Note S. 
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cf. (b) anni saga tayse 

which cow she-is-betLer 
which cow U better? 

(c) mtqem xise 

it-is-good-m he-built 
he built a good one 

cf. (d) mtqe buxa xxst 

it-is-good house he-built 
he built a good house 



in the event tiiat the inoditier js a C«hual word, ciiticizarion of m 
triggers vowel epeiithesis, and a this case also H tone associated 
with an ultimate syllable (by default association) never shifts to the 
epenthetic pre-clitic vowel, esg. 

2L (a) yublen num bayeh 

titey-saw person he disappeared 

the person whom they saw disappeared 

but (b) yubltenim bayteh!-^ 

tiiey-saw-m she dist:ppeared 

tiie one whom they saw disappt?ared 

Tliere are a number of biinilar cases in the language, and unkss we 
analyse the epcuthesis as a late process occurring after H association, 
each of them will require a special accent assignment rule conip.irable 
to 8, though the morphological details would vary from casv to ca.se. 

A worthwhile bonus accompanies this analysis, llayward and 
Corbett (iy88) argue that m g.ifar *he unmarked or default gender is 

^The change of agreement in the verb form fiilU)Ws from the fact that tu>txu- 
tiiiUtaUoiiA m m take the default, i.e., femmine gender in Qafar The altertiutiun 
of vuwel length m the relative clause verb fronw m 21(a) and (b) reiiuU fruui the 
closed syllable contraction procesi* referred to m Note 5. 
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the feminine. It is, for example, feminine agreement that is required 
by 'syntactic nominaliiatjons* such as those seen in 20(a) and 21(b). 
Moreover, the verb agreement required by the great majority of cases 
of NP conjunction is feminine (for details, see the above-mentioned 
article). Putting together some of the conclusions of that paper 
concerning gender and the present ones concerning tone and accent, 
we observe an interesting correlation, namely, that default H tone 
association (i.e., the association which does not need to appeal to 
acce-jt ) and the default gender coincide in all cases except that of 
lexical nouns ending in consonants. But in this latter case consonant- 
finahty already indicates that they must take naaculine agreement. 
The situation may be summariied in this way; if a lexical noun ends 
in a consonant and/or carries accent, it is masculine; otherwise, it is 
feminine. 

To the extent that they have been investigated, loan words pro- 
vide interesting confirmation that this correlation is significant. Thus, 
we observe that loan words such as those in 22 are pronounced with' 
H tone on the final syllable even when the (stress) accent of those 
words in the source language is not final. Moreover, the gender agree- 
ment required by these words is feminine, even when their gender in 
the language of origin it> not feminine. 

22. tawld (f.) table <Ital. 'tavola (f.) id. 

gommd (f.) tyre <Ital. 'gomma (f.) id. 

kadd ({.) priie <FV. ca'deau (m.) id. 

rankd ({.) class, rank <Ital. 'rango (m.) id. 

kamadoord (f.) tomato <Iul. poma'doro (m.) id. 

kttfd (f.) minced meat <Eth.S. 'kitfo (m.) id. 

aefti (f ) outlaw <Eth.S. 'Sifta (m.) id. 

Consideration of what is known about tone and accent in Saho 
suggests that Qafar has undergone a simplification in the rule gov- 
erning the association of H. It has been s.Sown here for Qafar tjat 
H always associates with the first word in the phrase, whether that 
word is accented or not; the presence or absence of an accent only 
determines with which syllable association occurs. Welmers (1952) 
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gives a brief account of accent {'stress' in his terms) in Salio, where 
he shows cases of H asssociated not with the first, but with the sec- 
ond word of the phrase. In fact, his data provide minimal pairs such 
as the following (p. 157). 

yxbdxa vs. yibaxa 

luy son uiy daughter 

Since many types of nominal moditier might be interposed be- 
tween y% and its liead, the former has clearly to be regarded as a 
distinct word, so that the above forms should be written as yi bdxa 
and yi baxa^ thus revealing the phrasal nature of the phenomenon.^" 
Hut the point to be noted is ihxl although it is the first word in the 
phrase, H is not always associawj J with yy Interestingly, those cases 
where this does not happen are precisely those where, in the cognate 
Qafar forms, the second (head) word would be accented according 
to our analysis; cf. Qafar: 



I 



24. (a) yi baxa 

iuy son cf. bdxa (m.abs.) sou 

i 



(b) y\ baxa 

my daughter cf. baxd (f.abs.) daughter 

esijetioe, Weiniera'a arialymu ahtjwa uume aimiL^rily to the one atjvunce<i 
here {;in<J, fur lhat mailer, the one advanced in Parker and Huywuni, 19H5) ■ or 
Welrnera, only high pitch on a non-Htial syllable is regarded ;xn atresia, high pitch 
on final syllables Id aaid iioi to be atrena (1952 I47ff). By contrual. iii Bhesos'a 
analyaw, wherever the high pitch occura, it la identified oa atreaa By separating 
uul accent (a diacritic with no phonetic content of ita own) from a aingle phrasal 
high tone, we recognite a phonological identity in the tame phonetic signal but 
avoid (a) proliferating accentA; and (b) re«ortmg to extensive «ircss reduction 
rules. 
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Caa^s aimilar to these abound in my fieldnotea on the Irob variety of 
Saho. e.g. 



25. (a) ku kdre geye 

your dog I-found 
I found your dog 

vs. (b) ku dummu geye 
I found your cat 

- (c) kuius sdgog uble 
fat cows I-saw 
I saw fat cows 

vs. (d) kuliis if^ga uble 
I saw (a) fat cow 

(e) qayso/hj biso^^ 
grass-of colour 
(the) colour of grass 

vs. (f) qaysd/f/ fire 
seed ot grass 

(g) carges ikok^^ 

(a) crocodile's teeth 

vs. (h) ccxrgis lafa 

(a) crocodile's bone 



cf. kare (m.abs.) 
cf. dummu (f.abs.) 

cf. sdgog (m.abs.) 
cf. sagd (f.abs.) 

cf. qaysd (f.abs.) biso (m.abs.) 
cf. fire (f.abs.) 

cf. curyitf (m.abs.), iiboib (m.abs) 
cf. lafi (f.abs.) 



It does not seem to be the case that H associates with an accented 
syllable in a word any further to the right than the second one in 
the phrase.*^ e.g. 

*'The inter-word gemination evident in genitive marking in feminine nouns 
in Saho and Qafar appears to involve an assimilation process An alternative 
account for the phenomenon is given in Hayward (forthcoming). 
wordV**"*^***"'* ''''^^^ ^^"^ Wluiively in Tigrinya loan 

'^I have to own, however, that my investigations have not been exhaustive 
enough as to eliminate the possibility of this. 
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26. (a) yi dikik buo 

lay bou8e»of coluur 

the colour of my houae cf. 6wo (lu.abs.) 

(b) tiiy aqanik uba 
this frog-of leg 

this frog's leg cf. ii6a (m.abs.) 

(c) u.Hut ed mare quTt nublt 

he in-it he-lives house we-riaw 

we saw tlie house in which he lives cf. qart (lu.iibs.) 



In 2i'y(h] il shoukl be noted that the abaolutive form ol the word ^Hog' 
IS tic/an, and would, therefore, be regarded \is accented, i.e., as ar/an. 
Hut in Irub Saho, ;is in Qafar, tliere is accentual suppression in the 
genitive. The behaviour of phrasal H in Irob Sahu (and possil)ly 
in other varieties of Saho too) calls for a slightly more complex rule 
tliaji that stated in 5 tor Qiifar. Tentatively, I would propose the 
following. 



27. Higk Tone Assocuiixon (NPs, PPs) 

II cussoiiates with the hrst (leftmost) acienteil syllable in 
tlie first two words of the phrase. If neither word contains 
an accent, H will associate with the tinal syllable <if the 
hrst wonl. 



It may be hypothesised that at some point in the deveUipment 
of Qafar, the rule wad simplihed so as to scan only the hrst word m 
the phrase. 

The somttwhat larger domain of phrasal .issociatuui in li ul) Saho 
furnishes the hiial piece of evidence I shall adduce for the reaiialysis 

**ThiJi i» fioi the Oiidt? for certaui types nf noun in ihe noininulive tn ln>t> 
rinia. ilk liubjecl (uncUoii. accenl id not auppreuBed in tMinul nouna audi aa ayan 
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proposeJ in thu paper, for, as far as acceat itself is concerned, both 
language varieties considered here can be regarded as identical. The 
difference between the earlier (1985) analysis and the present one 
may be reduced to the single issue of whether or not C-final nouns 
in which H associates with the final syllable in the absolutive are 
accented. For example, in the lexicon, do we regard nouns like cdn 
and danan as con and danan or as can and dananl Based solely 
upon Qafar, the arguments for treating such items as unaccented are 
indirect, for they depend upon according plausibility to some other 
area of analysis Brst; in particular, to the analysis of epenthesis. Irob 
Saho, however, offers us the opportunity of testing hypotheses about 
these words, for since Irob allows H to associate with the second 
words of phrases in the event that the second word is accented and 
the first is not, we can inspect appropriate contexts to see how tonal 
association takes place. As the following representative examples 
show, when preceded by an unaccented word, nouns of the type under 
investigation behave as unaccented, and when followed by accented 
nouns, they again behave as unaccented. 



28. (a) tdtf Inbak 

that lion cf. lubdk (m.abs.) 

and (b) lubak iiba 

(a) lion's leg cf. liba (m.abs.) 

(c) numdfbj bakal 

(u) woman's goat cf. numd (f.abs), bakdl (m.abs.) 

and (d) bakal biso 

(a) goat's colour cf. biso (m.abs.) 

(e) laqin can 

hot milk cf. cdn (m.abs.) 

and (f) canti biso 

(the) colour of milk cf. biso (m.abs.) 
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aad (g) cantldjyni canti aynt)^^ 

(a) milk gourd cf. ayni (f.abs.) 
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GLIDES AND PHONOLOGICAL CHANGE IN 
MOMDASAN SWAHILI 



John Kelly 



When I was first introduced by Jack Carnochan to the study of 
Swahili, some twenty or so years ago, the outlines of phonetics and 
phonology published in the then standard reference grammars such 
aa Ashton (1944) and Polom^ (1967) were remarkably blftnd. In the 
matter of the post-consonantal glides, for instance, the information 
provided was usually that there are two of these, y and vt. Something 
might be said in addition about distribution — and that would be the 
sum of the discussion. The rent, we had to assume, was self-evident 
and not particularly interesting. 

But work I have carried out on the speech of native Mombasans 
of the Old Town suggests to me that the situation with regard to the 
post-conaonantal glides is not as simple as this. Firstly, the details 
of the phonetics are relatively complex, and worth describing for 
their own sake. And in addition the facts of the phonetics, taken in 
conjunction with others of distribution and frequency, are suggestive 
of a development in Swahili phonological structure. 

The material on which this paper is based is drawn in the main 
from notes made on the pronunciation of an adult male speaker who 
has been a long-term resident of the Mombasa Old Town, these are 
s-ipplemented with notes on other adult speakers of similar pedigree. 
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The notes were made partly in Monibadaaiid partly in Uritain whilst 
my main informant was resident there. In what follows examples in 
Swahili orthography will be italicised and a sans serif face will be 
used as a phonological script. C, G and V are used for ^consonant', 
^glide' and Vowel'; and the configuration CG will be called, for the 
purposes of this discussion, a ^combination\ Such things as vy- in 
e.g, vyoie 'all' (CI 8) or kw- in e.g, kwangu 'my' (CI. 15) which arise 
from tlie conjunction of morphological elements v*h and ku^ and fol- 
lowing stem-initial vowels, are taken to be 'combinations', as well as 
CG combinations that relate to no such morphological constituency, 
since what is to be said affects both kinds of CG equally. The phe- 
nomena under scrutiny appear to be common to all word-classes and 
to operate at all structural places. Examples can, then, be drawn 
from right across the lexicon. 

The tirst striking thing about CG iu Swahili is that the distri- 
bution of the two G types, palatal * ' \ labio 'elar (w), is not 
symmetrical with regard to the preci Jing C. This lack of parity is 
noted by writers as early as Steere (1884); and it is solved, to an 
extent, by Harris (1947) in his discussion of some Coniorean mate- 
rial. The situation is that the labiovelar G appears after p. b. m, 
I. d. s, n (alveolar), I (dental), k. g. ng\ but not after f or v. The 
palatal G is found alter only p. f, and V Immediately, two (;uestions 
arise. Firstly, why isn't the distribution the same for the two cases, 
there being no universal debarring of such coinbinaLion:s fw or 
ky? Secondly, given that the distribution %s asymmetrical, why is it 
asymmetrical in just this way? The answer to the first question may, 
of course, entail the answer to the second. 

Harris's partial answer has to do with some of the missing combi- 
nations. In a section of his discussion devoted to 'Breaking phonemes 
up into a sequence of other phonemes' he takes Comorean ch, the 
coiTespondenl in Comorean of Mombasan dental t, as k+y, sh as 
s + y, ny as n i-y and j as d-f y. The benefits he claims for this analysis 
are 

• it 'eliminates four phonemes, on grounds of distribution and 
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phonetic symmetry' 

# it 'will broaden [the] distribution [of y] which will now approx* 
imate that of w' 

• instead of a direct k to ch morphophonemic change in such 
forms as cheupe 'white' (CI. 7) it introduces a morphophonemic 
change ki to ky 'which may parallel other morphophonemic 
changes'. The 'other changes' Harris has in mind here are no 
doubt those such as muV* to mwV*. 

The interpretation suggested by Harris for these four items in 
Comorean can be generalised over a larger area of the consonant 
inventory and a table of the following kind tentatively set up as one 
interpretation of the Mombasan Swahili consonant system: 



p+y 


f(y) 


t+y 


s/sh 


k+y 


sh/t (dental) ' 


b+y 


v(y) 


d+y 


z/d (dental) 


g+y 


z/d (dental) i 


m+y 


ny (?) 


n+y 


ny 




i 



This extension of the Harris analysis has the advantage of broad* 
ening the distribution of y to an optimal range, namely, after all 
consonants, and of eliminating yet more items, so e.g. s and 2, from 
any list of basic phonological consonantal elements. 



It has a number of other virtues 

• it accords with such reconstructions as we have for a postu* 
lated common language (Guthrie 1970) in respect of both the 
elements included in that common language and the changes 
envisaged in the historical development of some of these ete* 
ments in combination. Polom^ has pointed out with reference 
to Harris's work that it too did this same thing, that it 'hinted 
rather nicely at the diachronic development of the phonemes', 
though Harris arrives at his re-phonemicisation in the course 
of a purely synchronic analysis. 
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• it accoidri with Home of the lUorphophoiiological relationships 
to be obseiveil in the present-day language. Caaes in point are 
causative forms such as iakaia 'be d^an'/iakasa 'make dean' 
or verb-noun derivations such as finyanga 'pot'/ ufinyami 'pot- 
ting' 

• it produies an t)Uttonie in the majority of cades that is, in 
surface ti-ruis, simpler, that is, O elements instead of dC ones. 
As a t onseipiem e of this more of the language is brought dosi'r, 
in its surface structure, to the canonical Swahili ClV syllable 
shape. 

The table, and the inti^rprelations it contains, appears to have 
at liMSt one other advantage. For, by taking fy as p-fy, it suggests 
prima fiUxtt that there is no pi^.ssibility in Swahili of fw, at least 
from a CXI suurce, since w and y are in system as V» after CI If, 
thirii. pfy IS fy and p+w is pw, then fw is not going to arise unle.s,s 
through some other derivation. In like fashion we might predict the 
non-appearaiict* of swv, soimahing that is discussed in more detail 
below. Ibit tw (dental t) d(*es occur, which, since this I is given in 
our table as being from k + y, suggests either that W and y should nta 
be thought of lis being in system in quite this simple way, or that 
there is a separate derivation for tw with dental t. 

The upshot of the above situation is an interpretation, po.sses.sed 
of both symhroiiic and historical plausibility, in which the y glide h.is 
in many crises lost autonomous status, its palatal conipoiient being 
redistributed over (or 'thruugh*: the metalanguage is not very happy) 
the assoi 'ed C\ 

The main purpose t»| this paper is to draw attention to a parallel 
phemuiienon in the ca.se ol the other glide. In the speech of my Mom- 
basan inforiiMiit the phonetics of this is complex. My transcriptions 
show three dilferent tokens for this item. These aie given ad hut 
notations here in bold and are as follows: 

• a voiced rounded labiovelaj approximant (W) 
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• a voiced labiodeatal approxiinant (V) 

• a voiced spread velar approximaut (U) 

Their distribution is such that W occurs only with preceding 
velar or palatoalveolar C, V with preceding alveolar or velar C, and 
U only with preceding bilabial C. Both 5 and dental t are rare in my 
material as C in Cw. In the case of dental t I have two words, mlwa 
Mouse' and kitwa 'head': the first takes U, the second V, so there 
is no generalisation to be made about dental t and the phonetics 
of the following glide. The combination sw b in a different case. 
This is rare by virtue of the fact that it is non-Swahili in origin. 
The dictionaries contain only four items, nsw% 'fish', swala 'Grant's 
gazelle', swxla 'spitting cobra' and the verb swaga 'to drive'. Of 
these nswx is obsolete, and swila doubles with the canonical Swahili 
form yira, which is disfavoured probably as a result of the entry 
into Swahili of a homonym of Arabic origin with a sexual meaning. 
The word SwahxU itself is ahio, of course, of Arabic origin. The 
combination sw can then be left out of account as being a marginal 
pattern of external provenance. 

The three phonetic items represented in an ad hoc fashion above 
as W, V and U have one thing in common when viewed as man- 
ifestations of the glide element w. In the case of W the phonetics 
of the glide component include both a velar and a labial element, 
but this type occurs only after phonetic items that are themselves 
velar or rounded. In the first category are k. g and ng*, in the second 
is sh. So the addition made by the phonetics of the G element is 
of one feature only, labiality in the case of the velar set, velarity in 
the case of sh. The same holds for the other places of articulation: 
in each case just one feature is added. So, for alveolar items, the 
phonetics of the G element is a labial (in preciie terms labiodental) 
articul.ition, for labial ones it is a velar articulation. The labiodental 
articulations that manifest w after alveolar items are not system- 
atically velarised: and the velar approximants that manifest it after 
labiaU are not rounded. Insofar as there is variability in the patterns 
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observed it pushes the tendency described above still further, as it 
takes the following forms 

• V can alternate with W, apparently freely, after velars. This 
removes the rounding element from the labiality associated 
with w. 

• U can alternate with lero. In my material there appear such 
lexical items as 

bwana mister 
jibwa large dog 

kaumwa kalumba root 
kxmwondo shooting-star 
2imu;i goblin 
mwana child 

My impressionistic transcriptions for these show strong velar- 
isation centred at the place of the fabial consonant b or m, 
but no appreciable glide*like feature between this consonant 
and the following vowel. There is, though, a marked difference 
in vowel quality to be perceived in many of the vowels adja- 
cent to these labial consonants. So, for example, the accented 
(first) vowel of tope 'mud* is different from the accented (sec- 
ond) vowel of kibobwe 'cummerbund* by virtue of being fronter. 
Kibobwe b one of the words for which I have a version without 
a glide: and the difference between the relevant part of that 
version of kxbobwe and the relevant part of tope resides entirely 
in the secondary articulatory effects at the labial consonant 
place and in the associated vowel qualities. 



The result of this state of affairs is to redistribute the phonetic 
constituency of the glide element, producing in the second case a sit- 
uation where there is no autonomous phonetic element at all to be 
recognised after C. To put the thing into segmental terms, the glide 
has been 'reduced to lero*, though it will be clear f. Jtn the descrip- 
tion above that this characterisation is less than accurate. Here, as 
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often elsewhere, a atrictly segmental approach to matters phonetic 
and phonological haa the effect of obscuring what is important. An 
earlier reference to the features discussed here (Kelly 1989) deals 
with them as 'prosodic categories' F (= front) (the y glide) and B 
(= back) (the w glide). In such a treatment the velarisation effect 
noted throughout -VCGV iu e.g. ktbobwe is treated as a unitary thing 
with an autonomous status. 

There is a certain amount of documentary evidence to suggest 
that the situation described goes back in time. Older dictionaries 
carry such entries as bana for bwana (Sacleux 1939) and aaia for swala 
(Krapf 1882): Sacleux gives a wide range of other forms in which 
Cw items alternate with variants without the G element. Examples 
are mx lor n3wi, bakta for bwakia, bata for bwata, ckago for chwago, 
j/ayuna for gwaguna, kaba for kwaba, kacha for kwacha and many 
more. Hut the majority of these variant pairs in the dictionaries 
arise across different varieties of Swahili, one Version in one variety, 
the other in another. The material under examination in this paper 
suggests that a drive towards the reorganisation of CGV to CV is 
going on within one single present>day variety. 

If this id so it is perhaps to be seen as the end-point in a chain of 
development, a development which may perhaps have ruji its course a 
hundred years ago in some other varieties of the language. The chain 
of development would be from CV- to CG- to C. All the w-type G 
elements under consideration here are derived from postulated ear- 
lier vowels. So •kuade, •kiiapa and •kiie are given by Guthrie (1970) 
as the antecedents of modem kwate 'partridge', kwapa 'armpit' and 
(m)kwe 'in-law'; and, in Meinhof (19^2), kui, mfla, pua, tuH-ala and 
tua for lexical items that all have w in modern Monjbasan Swahili: 
nswi 'hsh', nwa 'drink', pwa 'shore', twaa 'take', (m)tw(ana) 'ser- 
vant'. 

Hakan (ly85) has taken glide-formation in the living varieties 
of Swahili to be 'motivated by the structure of the language itself, 
the desire to simplify the structure. The optimum preferred syllable 
structure is CVCV...Uy eliminating a concatenation of vowels by 
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gliding them, a less complex structure ia arrived at'. Whethsr CG V 
is a 'less complex' structure than CVV is a matter for debate: hni 
what is certainly true is that CGV is a step on the route from CVV 
to CV. 

Bakari further draws attention in this connection to a tendeniy 
on the part of younger speakers to use such forms as vangu and velu 
for the more usual vyangu and vyetu, a development in the cose of the 
y glide that looks like the counterpart to some of what is described 
for w above. 

Other phenomena can be mentioned that fit into this overall 
picture. One is the favouring in all varieties of Swahili of such foriiiH 
a5 mzee *old person' and zaa *give birth' as against the older, and 
now obsolete, mvycle, vyaa. Interestingly, do* blet forms survive in 
the cases of nyo^i *skin' as against ngovi 'foreskin' and mwizi/mwxvi 
'thief, where in each case both forms conform to the CV syllable 
type: but stems such as -vyele and -vyaa with CGV have not endured 
alongside their C^V counterparts. 

The curious array phonetic events that relate to the phono- 
logical w glide element in Mombasan Swahili CG combinations can, 
then, best be interpreted as a stage in the history of a sound-change 
that has the effect of bringing into being structures of an optimally 
simple CV kind, this change in the nature of the w-glide, now in 
its early stages, parallels an eailier one affecting the y glide element 
which is in its final «lage. It is interesting to speculate on what could 
be the outcome of this situation. We have noted above that the ac- 
cented vowels of the two words kxbobwe and tope are different The 
emergence of these two qualities alongside the disappearance of the 
glide elements is highly reminiscent of such well-known developments 
as the umlaut of Germanic languages: we might predict an overall 
chain of development of the kind 

(C)VCGV > fC)VCV and (CjVCV > (C)VCV 

where V is a different vowel froni V. And it might not be too fanciful 
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to label this Mombasaa Swahili development 'w-umlaut', were it not 
that such labeb are usually less than helpful* What is worth noting 
here is that the details of the material and the interpretation of it 
that is proposed throw light on the developmental mechanism of this 
kind of change. The question of whether the ^umlaut' phenomenon 
is to be construed as an ^effect at a distance' or as being mediated 
via the intervening consonant is answered here in favour of the latter 
hypothesis. 

But the imagined, and natural, course of these things will per- 
force interact with social and cultural factors. The existence of an 
institutionalised writing system and of growing literacy, together 
with the pressures of standardisation as expressed through educa 
tion and the media will all have their eflfects on the direction taken 
by language change. In the case under discussion the writing sys* 
teiii formulated and promulgated during the twenties and thirties of 
this century reflects a variety of the language at a stage in which 
vy- forms have yielded to forms and in which w- forms have fully 
present glide elements. Such a writing system masks very effectively 
and in perpetuity processes of change and the patterns of symmetry 
or asyniiuetry they result in. 

Given these considerations, there is uo question of predicting an 
outcome for the phenomenon described here. Hut it would be at 
least illuminating to have more information, of a systematic kind, 
on the recent history and ecology of the V/ W variation after velars, 
which, if the interpretation sketched in this paper is correct, and 
given ideal conditions, should tend in one direction rather than the 
other. Bven without that, though, this material 's valuable, for a 
number of n*asons: firstly, for the view it gives into the life-history, 
as it were, of a sound-change; secondly as a good example of a sound- 
cliange that is neither instantaneous nor categorial and which has all 
the other characteristics of what Labov (1981) has called *Neogram- 
nhirian sound-change^ and lastly as a demonstration of the way in 
which attention to phonetic detail and to the ranges of its variability 
regularly leads to fruitful insights into the workings of other levels 
of language structure. 
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Ian Maddieson 



1 lutroductiou 

iMioneticians for soipe time have asked questions about the rela- 
tionship between the :;umber of elements in the sound system of 
a language and the way that these elements are arraiiged in 'pho- 
netic space.' (This phonet': apace is usually thought of as a multi- 
dimensional region defined by phonetic parameters related to phys- 
ical properties of an articulatory or acoustic nature.) On the one 
hand, it has been said that phonetic elements are arranged so that 
they are maximally separated in the relevant phonetic space. Con- 
sequently, the larger the number of contrastive elements, the more 
closely crowded together they will be in the phonetic space; for exam* 
pie, a language with nine vowels will have them more closely crowded 
together than a language with only five (Liljencrants and Lindblom 
1972). Oil the other hand, it has been proposed that a system with a 
larger number of elements will use a larger phonetic space to contrast 
the eliMiients (Jaeger and Van Valin 1982, Disner 1983); that is, more 
extreme valuer of the same parameters will be used when a larger 
number of elements are being contrasted than is the case when fewer 
are involved. A conipronxise view proposes that a principle of maxi* 
in al separation may govern the use of certain more basic parameters 
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but that ad the number of elements becomes larger, additional pa*- 
rameters are recruited to distinguish the elements (Maddieson 1979, 
Liiidblom and Maddieson 1988, Lindblom 1988). That is, the di- 
mensions of the space itself are enlarged by the addition of these 
new parameters. The purpose of this paper is to address the ques- 
tion of which (if any) of these theories predicts the structure of tone 
systems containing level tones. 

If we consider only the degree of pitch contia^t uaed for dis- 
tinguishing level tones in like contexts, the first hypothesis would 
predict level tones maximally separated in the relevant part of the 
speaker's pitch range (it is assumed that some part is ^reserv<?d' for 
intonational and expressive variation of pitch). In this case, the two 
tout's in a language with only two levels would be produced towards 
the extremes of the pitch range. In a language with three level tones, 
the mid tone would be produced in the centre of the overall pitch 
range. Additional tones would subdivide the pitch range further. If 
this relationship holds, the pitch range to be used is assumed to be 
known and it is the siie of the interval between tones that is deter* 
mined by the number of levels. According to the second hypothesis, 
we might expect that there is a more-or-less fixed interval, n-lativo 
to a speaker's range, which serves as a satisfactory degree of contriist 
between levels. In a language with only two level tones, these tones 
would be separated by this interval. In a language with three tones, 
the highest and lowest would be separated by twice this interval, 
and so on. In other words, the range of pitch for paradigniaticaily 
contrasting tones would be determined by the number of level tones 
in the language. We should emphasise that the spacing being dis- 
cussed here is within an abstract phonetic space that represents a 
normalisation away from the influences of individual speakers and 
contexts. 

In previous discussion of tone spacing views which basically cor- 
respond to the above hypothesis have been put forward. We will 
label one of these the Pikean view. In his book Ton* Languages, 
Pike (1948) expressed the opinion that ^a language with two regis- 
ters tends to have the contrastive levels further apart than are the 
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coutraalivf levels of four-register systems." He illustrates hid view of 
tkiii tciiUeiicy with the diagram in (1): 

(1) 

'^kyd 3Jeyd 4 level 

Higii High 
Mid 

Low Low 

The tlidt^ram iiulicatea further that, in Pike's view, the High and 
the Luw tone.s in languages with two, three or four tones can he on 
the rianie It vel, whereius additional tones will be "inserted" between 
these levels. In Dther words, the overall range used for tonal contriist 
is the same and the tnttrval between the tones is determined by how 
many there are. Among earlier authorities, Westerniana and Ward 
(lO.'iii) seem to agree with this observation, and a similar view seems 
to underlie the tone letter notation and numerical transcription for 
tones proposed by Chao (19M). In an influential early article on 
tune features, Wang (1%7) also indicates that larger numbers of 
tone levels are nu^re narrowly separated than smaller numbers of 
tones. As he pu it "the greater the number of distinct tones in the 
paradigm, the narrower the phonetic range of each tone would be." 
(This proposal also seems to encompass the view that wider phonetic 
variability will accompany a smaller number of distinctions.) 

In a survey of tone universals (Maddieson 1978) 1 took essen- 
tially the opposite vitfwpoint. In this view, there is a more-or-less 
hxed interval between paradigniatically neighbouring tones, and the 
pitch range used for contrast between the set of tones is determined 
by the number of levels (at least for the majority of languages). Pos- 
sil)|u tone systems would include those which are represented by the 
diagram in (2). 



High 
Mid 
Norm 
Low 
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\vwv\ 'i Ivvi'l 1 h'vrl 5 \vwv\ 

II 11 
II II liM ilM 

L M M M 

I I. IM 

I. 



Tills Hiiuatiou w.ui HUiiiiiiariHnl iuK (.i) in M;u1(1|(*n(UI (P.)7M) 

(si) A laiv.(*i ihimiImm of lour U*wv\i^ oiMipy .i hii^.n pildi latif.t* 
lliaii •! Miii.il|i*i iiiiiiiIh*! 

i(i*Mi<lf*s ilii*H<» f'Xtrniii*t<, :u)iiio iiiitlior:^ liavr put foi w.inl iiit.t niii* 
i|l.i(t> pinpo.u&jtr Woo (I nil'.)) .MiiK^»i»Ml:t llial r4y:Uclll:« with (wo m lltlri* 
|f*Vf*l lniif»;< will M<*p.ii .iLf* llioHf* toii(*M l)y ii lix(*(l iiitoiViil, ImiI lli.il ^yx 
|t'lll!{ Willi foiil ni fiVf* Irvt^l toiir:< will tlividi* llu* ilppiM aihl/iU lowoi 
poilioii ol till' Mp<Mk<»iH' piLtii itiiiKt* into Hiiiallcr iiitcrvalM HoiiiIm-iI 
(l^)7H) iii.ikf*s a Kiniilai Hii^^ortlioii, alllioiiKl) ili«* iiuxlcl of I.i»im* ny^i- 
h'lii }<liii(iiitr wliuli 111* piiLft foiwaitl (looM not fully iuipl(*iii(*iil. lliui 
plopo.sal I)UL iiiHtoad i»( oi poiali'ti a Mikrail view of llir Hitiialloii. 

Tilt* tpirslinii at iHHii(«, ilii»ii» in flo Llir laii)j(uav*<*H of tin* wiuld 
Iran lowani llir Pikraii nioilrl rrpirnri ;(*t| hy (I) aliovr, or lo ilir 
iiioilol M•p^r^(rllL4•ll in (2) and ('i), or lo a toniproniMo ht lwtMMi lln* 
Iwo'^ MorroviM \ <aii I.I11H <|U<*Hl.ion hv aiiHWoml wlirii llirnr iiitMlrlM 
ii*pir:<riiL t laiiii.i al»oiit an aliHliarl plionriir Hpacr wlinli raniiol In* 
iliriMLly ohnrrvrd? PtTli.ipH iiioir lliaii with many ollin plioiirlu 
paraiiirtriH, llirrr Mv (lillu nllioH in (li'trrininiiiK wlirllicr Loiir Irvrh 
air inaxinially Hrpaiatrd or not lircaiiHr of llir inlirrnilly rrlalivr 
iialurr of pile li toiiLriUilHi and ihr lar^v iiuitihrr of inlliiriK rH wliiili 
allri t rraluaLion t)f lonrH in pariit ular contrxlH. Sonir idra t)f ilir 
spai in^ of lonrH < an l>r i^aiiinl from ( ompariiiK ihr iiiLnvals hrlwrtMi 
fiintlaiiiriiLal frcMpirm y iiiiMHnirnirnl..i irporlril foi lontvs in a vaii- 
rly of inHlMinirnlal HliiiiirH (liH in MatlilirHoii, l*)7M). Ilowrvri, lIiih 
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technique hi uiiiiatisfactory, since there is no control for individual 
characteristics) of speakers, and the contexts of the tones measured 
differ from study to study. Differences of experimental technique 
and measurement procedures introduce other factors which can af- 
fect the reported values. Consequently an interval between tones of, 
say, 15Hz in one study may not be equivalent to an interval of 15Hx 
in another case. While nmlti-speaker studies with a standardized 
set of techniques would provide a way round this problem, there are 
other strategies that can be used. Two possibilities are to examine 
the treatment of tones in loanwords which have been taken from one 
language into another, and to examine the phonetic relationships 
between the tones iii the two languages of people who are bilingual 
speakers of tone languages with differing numbers of levels. 

2 Touc loaus 

When words from a language with fewer level tones are burrowed 
directly into a language with more tones, the loan correspondences 
between tones will show which intervals are treated as equivalent. As 
an illustration, consider a disyllabic word with a High* Low sequence 
in a language with only two level tones which is borrowed into a 
language with three level tones. In the three level system, the tones 
of this word might be treated as spanning the full range from High 
tu Low, as in {4a), or as only spanning part of the range, either High 
to Mid (iis in 4b) or Mid to Low (as in 4c). 

(^) 

3 leve l la nguage 
HL 
HM 
ML 

If the result of audi borrowing is reliably as in (4b) or (4c) then 
the interval between High and Low in the two level language i^i be- 



2 level language 
a) ML 
I.) HL 
c) HL 
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inK treatt'cl as a Hiiiallur interval than the High to Low interval in iUv 
three level language. A theory which proposes a standard interval 
between neighl)ouring tone heights, as in (2). predicts this eqiiiva- 
lenc:e better than one which proposes maximal separation. On the 
other hand, if the result is as in (4a). then tlie evidence favours a 
Pikean view, as in (1), since it indicates that the two tones of the 
two level system are separated as widely as the moat widely spac ed 
tones in the f lin^e level system. By examining loanwords between a 
nniid)er of pairings of languages it should be possible to determine 
if there is a consistent tendency for one or the other of these views 
to be confirmed. 

Note that sine e this terhni<iue involves examination of the phono- 
logical tones of llie loanwords rather than any measurement of piuli, 
the normalisation of individual dilferences is implicit in the data. 
An agreed perception of the tones of the donor language has been 
reathed in the process of assigning a phonological representation 
to the words whidi liave been adopted in the receiving language. 
Nonetheless, the technique must be used with appropriate caution. 
In ortler to l)e reasonably sure that a general principle is being ob- 
served, rather than some quirk applying to a particular pairing of a 
donor and a recipient language, it is desirable to have the same bin- 
gnage represented »w the donor in more than one pairing, the same 
language represented as the recipient in more than one pairing, and 
some pairings that are quite independent of ea( h other (i.e. contain 
no language in common with each other). There are important con- 
siderations of adecpiacy of data involve<l too. A suHm ient number of 
words is neeiied to assure that the equation between tones c an be 
reliably established. The phonological structures of the languages 
concerned nmst be well enough known that misleading equations are 
not deduced. It must be ascertainable that the words in cpiestion are 
in fact loanwords and not historic ally related cognates, and that the 
direction af borrowing is known. The circumstances of l)orrowin^ 
nmst be such that the form of loanwords is likely to be b.isecl on 
general familiarity with the spoken version of tlie donor language, 
rather than based c)n an indirect channel of transmission. 
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HeLilivrly tew c4U4e8 appttiir io Sdlinfy ilim* re(|iiireiiieiilH. I 
know of IK) dppropi ii'iii: available from American tone langiiagea. 
lliougli il in Hiirely po^i^sible iliat tliete are Apachean loanwurdn in 
Tanoan laiiguagtvs, or Yucalec loaawonlM in Oioniangnean lanK^t^K^^* 
Dala from A.siaii tone languagen requires dilferenl handling for lh<' 
nioHl part aiiuv in many ca^eri llie tonal inventorien intlnde con- 
tour tones and .strong co-occuronce resirictionn between segments 
and toni's. As a result, the data reported here is drawn from Alritan 
laiignagiM, where pairs of languages belonging to dilierent major lan- 
guage ftimilies are invidved.' 

We will hrst examine loanwords from Hausa, a language in the 
Cliadic brant II nl the AIro- Asiatic family, spoken principally in north- 
ern area.s nl Ni);eria and adjoining parts of Niger. It wan the language 
of the nmst iiilluenlial political units in thene areas in the nineteenth 
(entury (l'\)ide ISHVI) Subsecpientiy it became an oHicial language of 
the Nortlirrn lirgioii nt Nigeria during colonial times anil the early 
y«'ars nf Nigerians indepeuilence, anil it has retaiuinl that status in 
M'veial ol the states into whi( h the former Northern Uegion is now 
djvnied llaus.i li.us for some time played an important mlv in trade, 
lehgion, education and administration in the general area (Adamn 
1U78), serving as a lingiia franca for speakers i>f the very large nnmtier 
of other lan^;uages of the region (Kirk-(oeene 1U()7). ('onset^ueiitly, 
many languages have hianwords from llausa. We will d(*scribe the 
patternuig in three of these (Iwari, Nupe and Kpan which all 
belong to the Niger-Kordi)fanian language fanuly ((ueenberg llKiii) 

llau.sa ha.^ two level tones, High (11) auil bow (b) (Abraham 
iUr»U) The ^)e(ptellces of these tones that are petmittiul in words are 
relatively uiirestrittiul but words with some patterns, such as bb, 
an* rare and others may be typical i>iily of certain grammatical cat- 
i»gories, sut II as plural nouns. There »ire no signiht ant co-occurrence 
le.itintious between tones ami segments of particular types. A third 
tone h«is olten been recognised: this is a falling tone that usuallv 

*Th(* liiiuUlitiii U> Afr((Mn (iala ih pi^rhupti upprt)pri:ilf iti lUi* C(inl«>xl <if tlim 
vtiluiuc. auu v II w.iH Juvk (-iiriKivhan who inlriMiiuiHl iue l«> loiioUigy of African 
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appears with a short vowel (often the vowel concerned is followed 
by a consonant cluster or geminate consonant, in which ca.'ie a short 
vowel is obligatory). On various grounds this falling tone is convinc- 
ingly analysed as a sequence of the High and Low tones on a single 
syllable. For example, the falling tone behaves like a H 4 L sequence 
in relation to the processes of downdrift/downstep and high raising. 
Meyers (1976) has shown that downdrifting applies to a sequence of 
like tones (i.e. a string of all H or all L). She calls the rule Like- Tone 
Lowering. However, when H and L tones alternate in sequence a 
steeper lowering pattern occurs, which may be labelled downstep. 
The falling tone fits into the same downstep pattern as disyllabic 
alternating H + # sequences. High Tone Raising increases the pitch 
of the lost of a series of two or more contiguous high tones before a 
following low tone. When a falling tone follows one or more H tones, 
the same raising of the beginning of the fall can be observed. Tlii.^ 
is illustrated schematically in (5). 



The phonetic output of high tone raising and liko tone lowering 
will be shown to have some importance in the loaning of llausa words. 

Gwari. The Hist borrowing language examined is Cwari. Hausa 
loanwords in Gwari have been extracted from Hyman and Magaji 
(1970)^. In this and the other cases below, the tones of the Hausa 

detailed list of the relevant word.s for this pair of language* is given in an 
appendix to an earlier informal version of tins paper (Maddieaon 1077) Similar 
lists arc given for the other pairB of lansuages, but note that the wordhat for the 
Tftwana/'Xu pair does not reflect extonsiona and corrections kindly provi<led by 
Jan Snyman and Daan Lombard, Department of African Languages. Hniveraity 
of South Africa 




11 H I n 

sLhon gari "new town" 



tl HL ti 

fitowd "coniiiit; nut" 
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words whicli have been borrowed are cited sls given by Abraham 
(1%2). The Gwari dialect represented is that of Kuta, a city-state 
which maintained effective political independence until the end of 
the nineteenth century, despite owing allegiance to the Hausa Sarkin 
Zawau at Zaria and later at Abuja. Close contact with Hausa would 
undoubtedly have existed in more northerly Gwari-speaking areas 
earlier than in Kuta (Temple 1919, Hiskett 1984) and it is possi- 
ble that some Hausa words would have entered Kuta speech from 
these dialects rather than directly from Hausa. There is no reason 
to expect tonal patterns to be modified in borrowing between the 
dialects. 

There are three basic level tones in Gwari, High (H), Mid (M) 
and Low (L). All possible sequences of tones are found, although the 
v.calic prefixes of nouns may only bear L or M. As most Hausa words 
art- consonant initial, this restriction has very little impact on the 
pattern of borrowing. A lowered variant of mid tone occurs following 
a low tone, and as the realisation of mid tone in a word-initial syllable 
followed by H. There are some exceptional cases in which a lowered 
mul tone is heard oii the secoiid syllable of a word even when no 
low tone precedes, or where a level high tune is heard even when a 
low tone does precede, but these exceptional tone patterns generally 
d.) not occur on loanwords from Hausa and can be ignored for our 
purposes. 

The pallern of borrowing of Hausa words into Gwari is sum- 
niariseU in table 1. In the table, as in the other ones which follow, 
the tone .-^atterns of the donor language are listed in the first column.' 
These are groupe<i into level, descending, rising, and (if relevant) 
compound groups. Parentheses are used to abbreviate related tone 
patterns with differing numbers of syllables. The tone patterns in 
the borrowed forms are listed in the second column. The third col- 
umn contains the number of borrowings with the given tone pattern 
Ul the recipient language. If all loans from a particular pattern have 
tlie same tone pattern in the recipient language, there will only be 
one row per pattern. In other cases, two or more variant patterns 
may be shown, or a most typical pattern is shown with the reniain- 
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UMIl.H. 

level p.illrriiH 



1 i.sniK P'll l(*i n.H 





(Iw.ii i 


lllllll 


II ii(H(ii)) 


M M (M (M)) 


tl 


I.L 


I I (h) 


2 


II I 


II M 


H 




M I 


:\ 




olIll'IH 




11 11 1 


MUM 


r» 




oIIh-ih 


1 


1 11 


1, M 


11 




olIltTrt 


r» 


1, 1. 11 


L I M 


(i 


l/ll 11 


1, M M 


(i 




nllifiK 


2 



u\\\ wtiuU \\}ilvi\ as ollii'is In Hiidi a < asr, the 'otliei ' pal h ins in- 
(l(Mily iniiioi t)i .lie him li llial il i.^ haid In tMpiato llicin with lImI nl 

I'Vom table I it < ill! be Heeii that, with ^'W exc eptioii.n. the interval 
between II ami b in llaiiHa ih tieattMl ;w etpiivalent tn the iiiteival 
between neiKlibnuiiiiK tniit^H in (iw;ui, either II and M oi M an<l 
b Haii.sa II b wnnlH UHUally berniiie Cwari H M woid.s; llau.sa b II 
woiiIh beiDiue (Iwari b M wokIh. 11 ill llaiiHa worils with no h>w tones 
\H borrowed ivs (Jwari M The only nalient irieKularity appearn in the 
final two Hyllabh»H t)f Ibinna II li b words, which are borrowed ah 
(Swari M II M, rather than the expected M M b. Thin irreKubiiity ran 
be explained iwi a result of the MyntaKH^iLic e|fe< ttt of the hinli ^^'iH' 
rai.ninK rule in Haiisa described above. I'hin rule raises the setoiid 
II in the II li b seipuMue so that au interval is ueated between the 
liist and serontl U < Jwari represents this as a step up from M to 11, 
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.111.1 liu'ii iq)i..H,,iits thf foll.)wiiiK 11 I iuterval nn a utej. down from 

II lo M, juul an lit ihf ditiyllahic caat. 

Niipw. Niipe is a LiiiKiUKf fairly cloHcly rt-lat.-d to (iwari and spo- 
k«Mi in ail adjoining ai«a to the w,t«t. AUIioukIi trade with HaiiHalaiid 
«lal«'!t from viulier tiiiieH, extciiiiive direct ontaa with the Hansa 
language prohdbly did not occur before the reforiiiiNt iHlaiiiic Sokoto 
C;aliph.ite to the north h.id consolidated its influence over Niipt-laiid 

III tJie mid nineteenth century (Nadel 1942, Mason 1«J70). C^ou- 
M«'<nieiitly, Ilaii.s.i h>aiiwords in Nupe and Gwari aje independently 
borrowed well alter the separation of the two languages. 

The Nupe tone system has three level tones (Smith l%7, CJe.)rge 
l'>7()). Contour t.mes arising from coi. trac tion of level tones also o.- 
« nr in certain c ontexts. An iiiiportani rule produces a rising variant 
of M alter I. when a voiced consonant intervenes. Tone combinalions 
are uiiii..stru ted except that the noun prefix /e-/ may only have I or 
M The H.iiisa h>.iiiwoids in Nupe have been extracted from llyiiian 
(l'.)7Uj A suiiiniary of the tone correspondences is given in table 2. 

It IS .d.viou.s that the well-represented llaiisa ii L and L H pat- 
t. iiiH .ue normally borrowed into Nnpc; a.s II M and I M respectively, 
that 1.S, .IS ih.. .smaller of the two possible intervals available in the 
phoiioh.gy c.f the recipient langnage. Also Ilausa II in words with 
only II tones corresponds to Nupe M. However, in words with .i 
llaiisii tone pattern that contains both an aiiceiiding and a descend- 
KiK interval, such ;is L II b or II L U, it is not uncommon for .me of 
these intervals t.. be represented as a 'single step' between tones in 
Nupe .111.1 for th. other to be repr.-sented by a 'double step'. Tliu« 
the n.sual borrowings .,f lUusa L U L and (1 L II are Nupe L 11 M 
and II I M r.-spe. lively. In the latter c;ise the liausa downstep rule 
pr.d.ably provides an explanation. This rule ensures that in H L II 
word« a markedly smaller pitch interval separates the medial I from 
the hn.d II th.in_separatea the initial 11 from L, i.e. j,, H^uHa 11 I H ia 
s. hematic .illy | _-| (i„ fact, final 11 after L can be even lower than 
shown here, Meyers iy7(>, Luidau im>). Nupe has no comparable 
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Table 2: Hausa loans in Nupe: Correspondences between tone pat- 
terns. 





Kausa 


Nupe 


iiuiul>er 


level patlerrs 


11 H 


M M (M) 


5 


descending patterns 


H L 


H M 


7 




H H L 


11 H M 


2 






others 


I 


rising patterns 


L H 


L M 


5 






others 


2 


compound patterns 


L H L 


L II M 


7 






others 


() 




H L » 


H L M 


8 






others 


I 



downstep rule, so the H L M pattern probably represents an atttMupt 
to capture the difference between the Hausa H L and L H intervals 
token they appear togeiktr in tke same woTd, 

In the two words where the Nupe pattern corresponding to Hausa 
L H L is M H L a similar explanation could apply, since Hausa L H L 

~ |, But the more common pattern for Hausa L H L is Nupe 

L H M. This is puzzling in view of the clear preference for the as- 
cending interval L H in Hausa to be represented as L M in Nupe. 
And the Nupe L H M pattern cannot be accounted for as capturing 
the output of tone rules in Hausa. Apart from this unexplained cor- 
respondence, the general tendency of the Nupe data, as for (jwari, 
is also to provide evidence against a maximal spacing hypothesis for 
tones. 



Kpau* A third language into which Hausa borrowings have been 
taken is the Jukunoid language Kpan, spoken well to the east of the 
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Table Hauna loduii in Kpixn: Curre8pundeac«H between lone pal- 
terns. 



level palterud 



ilescending patterns 



rising patterns 



coiiipixinil patterns 





Kpaii 


iiiiinher 


H H 


~H"ll 






others 


I 


H H M 


M M M 


i 


L I (I) 


L I (L) 


4 


11 L 


H I 


3 




M L 


2 




others 


4 


L 11 


L"M 


:i 




others 




L I H 


L L H 


2 




others 


1 


L il li 


L M M 


2 


I il I 


L M L 


2 




others 


;t 



ll.iii.sa lieartl.inil The Kpaii were included in the sJi'kiin empire of 
K(>n)|i)fa, subsecjiu ntly conquered from the east by the Ohaiiiba and 
partially nnder the control uf the Kulani emirate of Adamawa until 
(olumal times (Meek lU.'Ua, b, fiiskett 1984). llausa loans in this 
lan^na^e are almu.st certainly of recent origin^ having entered the 
language in the present century because of the atatus of Hausa as an 
olliiiaily recognised language. The Hausa loanwoids in Kpan have 
been extracted from Shiiniau (1972). Shimisu (1971) desjcrihes the 
tone system uf Kpan ixs one with three level toneii The three tones 
may combine freely in all possible seiiuences, although the *x 
Vowels of noumi are generally L before L or M and M before H. A 
summary of the tonal correspondences of Hausa words in Kpan is 
given in table 3. 
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Tlier.- is iiiconsislency in repr«8Ciiting the Hiu.s.i ii.leiva b.- 
twooii i()iH'« as tl... smaller or tlie UifKer of the two .)|)tioi.H av.iil.il. . 
ill Kp;iii. TluM« is also inconsistency in the way thai wokIs willi ..ii ly 
High loiies are borrowed: the two H H words are horrow.-.l II U 
bill the two II H H words are borrowed as M M M. Il..w..vr,, if the 
n.nnbers of iisceiidiiiK and .lescendiiiK intervals in llansa r..|»i«'HOi.t.-d 
in Kpan 'on.' sl.-p' .md 'two step' iiilervals an- sep.u H.'ly tol all.-.l, 
a .lisliiu t piefenMi. e for tlie one stop interval is found. Of llu' « .is.'« 
where an asaMidiiiK interval is incln.led iu the Hans, tone palU-.n 
(b H, b b H, I II b, el« ), Ihirleeii move np one step in Kpan (Iroiii 
M to' II or fri.n. b to M) and only five move two steps up {from b lo 
H) Of Ihe <les«en«lin« patterns in Haiisa, ten move one step down m 
Kpan while ei«ht i.u.ve two steps d..wn. At !e.i...l. some of th''i;«' 
slep drops . an be nmlerstood as lesnltiiiK from the llausa 
HaisinK rnle, parlioilarly in the . ase <,l Ibuisa 11 H b and I II li b 
patterns berominK Kpan M M b an<l M M H b respe. lively. I he 
,„teiv.il from the llansa raise.l II t.. the foUowinK b is represent-, by 
a two step ill Kpan, but between the initial M l«»ne and the hii.il b in 
Kpan there is only a sinxle step It seems appropriate to . ..iisi<ler at 
least these two patterns ale repiesentinf? the Ibinsa II . b dillei . ii. e 
ese„ti.dly as Mi<l to bow in Kpan This pn.diiu's the totals shown 
in (r,) 

interval one step interval two nleps 
.is.eiidiiiK I** 

desrendiiiK '■^ 

Total 2r, II 

These numbers make it clear that it is prevalent for the Ibmsa 
interval between tones to be treate.l ;is e<inivaleiil to the iiilerval 
between U and M or between M and b in Kpan. A theory ol maximal 
separation of tones is les« sucreasful in piedi. tini? this pattern than 
a theory that posits a aiaiidanl separation between adjacent toijes. 



!Xu. The loans fioiii llansa into Owari, Nni»e and Kpan hilhll the 
re.pnrement that loans from the same sour, e into a number <.l dif- 
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fereiit languages should be examined. This is one way to provide 
a check against correspondences that result from, say, a fortuitous 
coincidence of subsidiary phonetic properties of tones in a given pair- 
ing of language. Another way of providing the same check is to Snd 
instances where a given language has borrowed from more than one 
language. Southern Africa provides an example of this type, involv- 
ing borrowing from two different Bantu languages into the Zuj'hoasi 
dialect of !Xu, a Khoisan language spoken in Namibia. The number 
of words is not large, but bhe case is particularly interesting because 
of the fonr-toiie system of !Xu. Snyman ( 1975) labels these four tones 
Extra High (EH)» High, Mid and Low. There are minimal contrasts 
Ijetween all four and most sequences are found to occur. The M tone 
is the most frequent in the vocabulary that Snynian has examined, 
followed in descending orHer of frequency by H, L and EH. 

The first source of borrowed words in IXu is the Sotho*Tswana 
group of dialects, which have two level tones like the majority of 
Bantu languages (Kruger and Snynian l\)66). Contact has been 
principally with Tswana members of this group, speakers of !Xu and 
Tswana having been involved in recent times in a kind of master- 
serf relationship (Silberbauer and Kuper 1966). In addition, workers 
from both languages have often been employed together on farms in 
Namibia. The h)auwontv4 have been extracted from Snyman's !Xu- 
Afrikaans dictionary, which identities the Tswana source items but 
does w.tl mark their tones. Tone-patterns for Tswana words have 
therefore bef.Mi sought in appropriate places (e.g. Cole and Mokaila 
1962, Cole Jones 1927, 1928, Tucker 1929) and checked against 
data kindly provided by Jan Snynian and Daan Lombard (p.c). The 
resultiiig tont; correspondences are summariaed in table 4. 

None of th(r !Xu loanwords contains an KH tone, which might 
have been expected if maximal separation wis the rule. Words with 
Obcontliug (LH) tone pattern in Tswana are bonowed with a !Xu 
tone sequence with an interval of one step, i.e. as either MH or LM. 
The loanwords which have descending intervals in Tswana seem once 
more to reilect the operation of ton^ 'ules in the donor language. An 
important rule in Tswana raises L to i fter H in many environments 
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Table 4: Sotho-Tswana words in !Xu: Correspondences between tone 
patterns. 



Sotlio-Tswana !Xu nuiiibor 



level patterns L L (L) MM (M) 5 

L L (L) 3 
others 1 



descending patterns H L 11 H 

n M 2 
others 1 



risng patterns L H L M 5 

M H :i 



(Cole im}, Krugor an^ Suyiuan 1980). The three Tswana \\l wc>nls 
which conu* iiiLu !Xu as HH are fairly straightforwardly derived froiu 
forms to which the rule HL HH has applied. 

The second donor language from which borrowings into *Xu are 
noted by Snyinan is Herero, Herero is from quite a different subgroup 
of Hantu than Sotho-Tswana, but it also has a tone system with two 
level tones (Kohler 1958, von Essen 1971), Unfortunately, although 
several Herero dictionaries are available (Kolbe 1883, Hrincker 1880 
Irle 1917, Meinliof 1937, Viljoen and Kaniupingene 1983) none of 
them mark tone. The original tone patterns on the Herero words 
borrowed into IXfi are unknown at present. However, it is still possi- 
ble to observe that none of the loanwords has EH tone in !Xu and in 
general there is no more than one step between the tones that they 
bear/* 

^'These conclusions concerning !Xu/Bantu comparisons are remforced by an 
observation by Lanhain and Hatlowes (1956) On the basis of contrast they 
recognise three level tottes in what they call Eastern E^tishman. a language rel.'\tt*(i 
to !Xu that iH spoken ui South Africa. They then additionally argue tliat 
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The treatment of tone loans across the set of cases studied here 
is quite cojisistent with the view that tones are separated by a *stan- 
dard' interval adequate for them to be distinguished from each other, 
rather than being maximally separated. Conclusions based on loan 
coniparisojis can be complemented by data from the second tech- 
nique suggested at the outset of this paper. 



3 Bilingual speakerH 

A more strictly experimental strategy for studying the principles 
which govern tone spacing is to look at the relationship between the 
tones of bilingual speakers who speak two tone languages. Because 
the speakers are the same individuals, variation due to personal fac- 
tors is eliminated. The present study concerns five male African 
students or teachers who are speakers of (at least) one language 
with two level tones and one language with three level tones, and 
had learned both languages in relatively early childhood.** Although 
ujie language was still considered the *inother tongue' as the main 
language of the parental home, in several instances the subject was 
now more at ea^je in the other of his languages. All subjects also 
knew Kngli^ih. 

Mijiimal or near-minimal sets of words containing the contrast- 
ing tojies of the languages involved were selected. These were matched 
for segmental composition as far as possible across each pair of lan- 
guages spoken by any subject. The words were embedded in similar 

an»)Llier factor lerdirig support to the recoguiljon of three level 
toiienieu the unusually big fall from the tones marked an high 
tunea to thofle marked aa low tone* Thiti fall la noticeably 
greater than that heard between the high and low tones in Nguni 
and Soiho (with their ditonemic ttructure) . . • 



*l am must ^ ..teful to the subjects who participated in this experiment for 
their time ami [ Uience. This project could not have been completed without 
the aatJislance m making contacts from Linda Hunter, Department of African 
Languages, University of Wiaconmn. 
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positions in sentences of equal length and similar tone patterns in 
the two languages. A reading list of sentences for each language con- 
taining these ^target' sentences as well as others was then prepared 
and the subject was rehearsed in reading the relevant lists. Kach 
subject then read each of the two relevant lists a number of times 
under good acoustic conditions while a tape recording was made. 

Narrow band spectogranis were made of (nsually) six tokens of 
each utterance containing the items selected for tonal comparison. 
The fundamental frequency {f\^) at the mid point of the appropriate 
vowel was calculated from the frequency of the highest clearly visible 
harmonic. The results are summarized in Tables 5 7, which list 
the words used for each subject, number of tokens, the standard 
deviation and mean Fn in \\z of the tones on these words. In the 
hnal column the differences between tones are given, rounded to the 
nearest whole number. The five comparisons in these tables show 
that in each case the difference between the tones in the two-level 
language is substantially smaller than that between the High and 
Low tones of the three-level language. 

Two of the speakers, IS and KIM, were speakers of Nupe and 
Hausa, one of the language pairs in the previous section. Both speak- 
er:'' *mother tongue' is Nupe. Results from the bilingual study for 
these two subjects are given in Table 5. These confirm the phonetic 
basis for the patterns noted in loanword phonology. The High Low 
difference in Nupe is about double that measured for the same speak- 
ers speaking Hausa, A similar degree of difference is seen between 
the two languages of speaker MKl speaking txlo and Yoruba, an<i 
of speaker IK speaking Hausa and Jaba. MEl is a 'mother tongue' 
speaker of b>io, IK is a ^mother tongue' speaker of Jaba, Results 
for these two subjects are given ui table 6. Vot the four subjects 
in tables 5 and 6 it is reasonable to posit a more or less constant 
interval between a pair of most-similar tones, and to explain the lan- 
guage difference as resulting from the use of two such intervals in the 
three-level language. Note that the size of such an interval can be 
markedly speaker-dependent; subject IK has an unusually low voice 
with a narrow range but has a consistent interval between adjacent 
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Table 5: Hausa/Nupe bilingual tipeakers. 



Subject 


Language 


Word 


n 


s.d. 


Mean 
(in Hz) 


Differeuce(s) 


IS 


Hausa 


gdd6: 


6 


2.03 


117 


} 22 








gdido: 


5 


4.92 


95 






Nupe 


tsai)ia" 
edu 


6 
6 


1.99 
3.1 


135 
121 


}14 1 
} 23 j 


36 






«du 


(i 


0.62 


99 




ICIM 


Hausa 


gado: 
ydro:'' 


G 
5 


5.13 
4.1G 


128 
111 








Nupe 


edu 
edu 


G 
() 


3.77 
3.72 


134 
120 


}15 1 
} 22 J 


37 






edu 


6 


2.92 


97 





**Tlu8 dp«*aker ilid not ^jruiiounce the expticttni tone pattern fur the wuni 
aeiecteil for nunuiMl contruat Inateuvl a word wilh Haul high tone but a low 
vt>wel w:i8 :jei^jcteil To the extent that low voweU tend to lower pitch, thia 
sub:ititutiou teiiiiM to work against the hypothesu of thia paper 

^Thiu :ipuaker vlul not produce the high low pattern on the original word 
selected here, u word of suiular structure woa inta«ured. 
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Table 6: Two additional comparisons of tones of bilingual speakers. 



Subject 


Language/ 


Word 


n 


s.d. 


Mean 






arc 


f> 


4.12 


139 






aro 


8 


5.81 


121 




Yoruba 


oro 


6 


3.86 


145 






orb 


6 


2.6 


123 






oro 


0 


9.81 


103 




li^itsa 


lidu/r 




1.76 


87 






liAu/l 


7 


4.16 


79 




Jiil)a 




6 


3.04 


103 






dzlfizi 


() 


1.53 


94 






tsi'' 


o 


2. 05 


85 



18 



} '^ ^ I 
20 1 



} 



42 



} 'J ' 



**Thi8 item h.i^ a high lo tnid tone gluie \\\ the finul syllabi** The piMk of tho 
high tune part was measured. 

''A niiniin.ll rontrasl coniri not be fuutul. bo an itt»ni with :i v»»icvh'!<3 nnli.il 
omsfin.int w;iH ucceptitj Snico :i voicflesa nnti.il nnght rai.so tlie nieasnrfii h»w 
tone freqnericy^ this choice works ag.iihHt the hypothesis of this paper 

tones of about half tlu* size of the other subjects. 

The remaining comparison , apeaker JN producing Ak«iii and 
Adangine, shows a narrower difference between the ranges used in 
the two languages. This set of data, shown in table 7, seems to <liffer 
from the other comparisons mainly because the interval between the 
two tones in Akan is larger than might have been expected. How- 
ever, this pair of languages might not provide a clear cose of com- 
parison between two and three tone systems. It could be that Akan 
has effectively moved much of the way toward h^'iving the phonetic 
characteristics of a three-level language through the incorporation 
of lexical downsteps into a sufficiently large number of forms (i)ol- 
phyne 1088). Conversely, although Adangme has three contrastive 
tones in monosyllables and elsewhere, contrast between mid and low 
is neutralised in some environments (Kropp Dakubu 1974). These 
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Table 7: Akaii/Adangiiie bilingual comparison. 



Subject 


Language 


Word 


n 


s.d. 


Mean(Hz) 


JN 


Akan 


dl 


5 


5.31 


136 






d) 


8 


5.81 


107 




Adaugnie 


6r6 


6 


3.59 


134 






bid 


6 


2.6 


110 






oro 


5 


1.27 


95 



Differeuceti 
29 



} " I 39 
16 J 



} 
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consideralluiis may reduce the relevance of this coiuparisoa for the 
purporios of this paper. 



4 CuucluBiuus 

The exaiuiiiatiuii of the relative spacing of level tones using two 
strategies — examination of tone loans and bilingual speakers — 
indicates that tones are not separated according to a maximal spac* 
ing principle, at least not when comparison of two-level and three- 
level tone .systems is at issue. These data are consistent with the 
view that tlu^ are instead separated by a relatively standard inter- 
val which does not depend on the number of tones being contrasted. 
This interval might perhaps be expressed as some proportion of the 
speaker's total pitch range. It is not certain that this finding can be 
goneraliseil to systems with four or five level tones, since only one 
language concerned has a fourth level, namely !Xu. Although no 
Kxtra High tones are found in the loanwords in !Xu, this might be a 
rejection of the low lexical frequency of this tone. On this basis it is 
not certain that the compromise position described in the introdu'** 
tion, suggesting that spacing will be different in four and five level 
systems, can be ruled '^^ut. 

To Uie extent that a general principle of phonetic spacing can 
be projected from these results, it is that Dormally a larger number 

109 I 
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of nntrasting elements will occupy a larger phonetic space than a 
smaller number. However, different phonetic subsystems may differ 
in the way that this expansion is achieved. A phonetic space can 
be enlarged by use of more extreme values of given parameters, or 
by adding new dimensions of contrast. Tone systems seem to first 
exploit more extreme values of a pitch dimension. Other studies 
indicate that use of pitch is limited to a maximum of five contrastive 
levels. More elaborate tone systems add contrasts of pitch direction 
and slope (Maddieson 1978, 1979). On the other hand, consonant 
systems may typically expand the phonetic space by directly adding 
new parameters of contrast (Lindbiom and Maddieson 1988), and 
vowel systems show tendencies both to add parameters and to reduce 
the spacing between their members as the number increases above 
about five. Only unusually small vowel systems, with less than five 
members, seent to use less than the full range of values t)f the most 
ba.sic paranteters of vowel quality (Disner 198.'}, Maddieson 198<.)). 
The pattern seen in tone systems may be primarily a result of the 
fact that they most typically contain a small number of members. 

A further striking result of the analysis of the tone loans is that 
borrowing is often shaped by the surface phonology of the donor 
language. This is in contrast to the view put forward by Hymun 
(1970), who argued that borrowing is based on underlying forms. 
Apart from the effects of tone rules noted earlier, another prosodic 
» ffect seems to be reQected in Tswana borrowings into !Xii. Tswana 
has a penultimate stress rule by which the vowel in the stressed 
syllable is lengthened and may have a rising pitch onset. The shape 
of one loanword in which the H syllable of a Tswana disyllabic HL 
word is reflected as a geminate vowel with a rising tone contour in !Xu 
seems to be based on this phonetic pattern in the donor language. 
This word is given in (7). 



7) 



Tswana !Xu glos^s 

thoti tiiuta "hill" 
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The original bnal L also seems to show the effects of Low Raising 
in Tswana, as in !Xu the final tone is of the same level as the end of 
the rising contour on the long vowel. When borrowing is based on 
direct familiarity with the donor language, and not mediated by the 
influence of orthograpy or pseudohistorical factors, surface forms 
might be expected to be the normal model for loanwords. 

The importance of this fact was recognised by Newman (1984) 
in discussion of Gwandara. Cwandara is recognised as the closest 
relative to Hausa (Newman 1977), but has three rather than two 
tones. It shows a similar relationship between its tones and Hausa 
tones as is seen between Hausa and Nupe or Gwari tones. New- 
man comments that ^The Gwandara tonal system seems to have 
resulted from the reinterpretation of Hausa surface tones in terms 
of the tone spacing grid of a language or languages having three 
tones." As Newman points out, ethnohistorical accounts describe 
the Gwandara as Hausa people who Hed from Kano rather than ac- 
cept Islam. These accounts seem to allow inadequate time depth 
for the degree of divergence between Kano Hausa and Gwandara to 
have lievelopeii by the normal processes of linguistic evolution. How- 
ever, if such refugees formed the nucleus of conununities whose other 
members were non-native speakers of Hausa, the divergence between 
IliUisa and Owaiulara can be accounted for by creolisation. Under 
these circumstances the processes seen in loan phonology might be 
expevteil to shape the outcome, such as the observed relationship 
between the tones. 
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A PERFORMANCE OP A SWAHILI POEM ANALYSED 



Joaa Maw 



III 1984 a conffreiice woiJ arranged by the Kenya Kinwahili As- 
sociation on *Swahili for the year 2000' (Kiswahilt kueltkea mwaka 
wa gUOU) ill Naiiobi. The conference was attended by many scholars 
both h)cal and overseai), of whom I was one. The sessions were open 
and were attended by large numbers of the general public. Many 
of the speakers from the platform were scholars in linguistics :inri in 
education^ ineiiibers of ministries and institutions involved in Ian- 
KUdge work. There were also many scholars of the traditional type 
prestMit, linguists and poets and orators who knew and handled the 
language with skill and affection. In some cases these categories over- 
lapped, but there were time's in the debates when the traditional and 
the modern solutions proposed to problems were incv'*.:natible, and 
then the sparks Hew! However, at the end of the confe.eace there 
was a wonderful party for everyone, beginning with formal speeches 
(including one from the Vice-President of K^Miya). and including all 
kinds of entertainment. One of the most striking and most warmly 
appreciated impromptu items was the recital of a poem of the cel- 
ebrated lyth century poet Muyaka, by a scholar of the traditional 
SI hool, Mzee Hassan Mwalinm Mbeya. The poem he chose was won- 
derfully apt for the occasion, dealing as it does with the question 
of what happens when opposites come together; and the audience 
certainly appreciated the irony of the choice, as well as the perfor- 
mance. The poem was of course recited, not read. A reporter from 
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the Deutsche Welle was present, who recorded the whole thing, and 
he later kindly g?''€ me a copy of his tape. 

At the time, and for a long time after, listening to the tape, I 
simply enjoyed the performance, the memory of the occasion, the 
rapt audience, and their delighted responses. But then I began to 
ask myself questions and the main one was: how did he do it? Of 
course the poem itself was a fine work of art, which many of the 
audience may have known, but a poor performer would have had 
his audience fidgeting at least, if not melting away. The Swahili are 
connoisseurs of oral performances, and do not suffer incompetents 
gladly. Let me explain the problem. The poem is one of nineteen 
ctanzas. Each stanaa has four lines, and each line is divided into 
two hemistiches, each hemistich of eight syllables. Each hemistich 
rhymes, but the rhymo is reversed in the last line of the stanza. So 
the rhymes go ab, ab, ab, 6x. The last line of each stanza names two 
oppc5ites (e.g. word and deed) and then says 'if/when they come 
together', ^o the final hemistich of each stanza is the same. Then 
the first line of the following stanza begins with the two opposites 
in reverse order, thus starting a new rhyme pattern, and goes on to 
suggest what may happen. For example, the last line of stanza x 
goes: 

X.4 Oh the word and the deed, when they come together! 

xi.l Oh the deed and the word, promised and sworn; 

The fulKllment may be delayed, at the donor's pleasure 
Take care what you ask of your friend, however rich he is; 
Oh the lion and the mare, when they come logethei! 

xa.l Oh the mare and the lion . . . 

In other words, there is a very formal structure in both rhyme 
and rhythm, and even in words, linking one stanza to the next. This 
gives great rigidity to the work. In his preamble, the performer 
explained that he was not going to sing, since he had no singing 
voice, but he would recite. What devices had he available in spoken 
Swahili for his performance, and hew did he make use of them to 
keep the audience's attention? 
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Voice quality, tempo, intonation, pitch, and dynamics aeeiii to 
ine to be the inaiu variables, and in thin article I shall deal mainly 
with the last three. This is because I do not feel capable of saying 
anything systematic about the first two, I can only point out my 
impressionistic view of some high spots. For example^ in stansa i line 
2 hemistich a, on the words na safari za maskua 'on a journey by 
canoe', the stressed syllable on the word safari is greatly lengthened 
and breathy voice is used. This to me gives the feeling of a long and 
distant journey. Again, in iv.2.a Humshukuru Rakabu 'he thanks 
God', the stressed syllable in humshukuru is lengthened, which gives 
the impression of a heartfelt (and lengthy) thanks. Lengthening 
is also heard in vi.3.a Aktxua mtu maliha 'being a loveable person' 
on the word mahka Moveable', suggesting extreme loveableness, so 
thit one lingers over him. Again in vii.l.b we have lengthening in 
nyoshx za tumwa habxbu ^clouds of perfume for the prophet'; and in 
xii.4.a on the word ktoo 'mirror', a long look, perhaps! There is also 
a very dramatic use of creaky voice in xv.3.b on the fearful words 
^^'That's enough!"' heard on the Day of Judgement! There are a 
few deliberate breaks without inteiTupting the line of intonation. 
One in i. l.b after the word 'listen' and before 'I'll make a poem'; 
and one in ii.2 as discussed below. There is a single example of 
running-on between hemistiches in spite of separate tone-groups, in 
xni.3, so that the possible separate meaning of 'a jewel, a sapphire' is 
rendered Si sapphire jewel'. Otherwise tone-groups are separated by 
breaks. There is also one example of a cut-olf end, dying away with 
hnal voiceless vowel, in xiii.4. This gives the audience a little shock. 
Finally, in the lost line of the entire poem, the speakvor accelerates, as 
if to go olf at a run^ giving the audience a parting shot 'What if time 
and chiMige coinciue, here and now?'. In general it seems as though 
certain aspects of voice quality and tempo are used for emphasising 
the meaning of particular lexical items. I don't think 1 caii say more 
than this at the moment. 

Exteut of toue-group. With regard to intonation patterns, one 
can perhaps go further. I look first at distribution. The overwhelm- 
ing norm is to have one tone-group to one hemistich. There aie 
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75 lines in all (the speaker omits one line in stansa xvi) and thus 
150 hemistiches. Of these, all bat 10 have separate tone-groups. 
Tone-groups never extend ever more than one line. The 10 that do 
coextend with a line are found as follows: 

ii.2.a f h 
x.2.a-f b 

x. 4.a-f b 

xi. 4.af b 

xii. 4.a-f b 

xiii. 4.a+b 
xvii.'}.a+ h 

xvii. 4.a f h 

xviii. 4.af b 

xix. 4.a f b 

It will be noticed that the frequency of having a single tone- 
group over two hemistiches increases as the poem pr .resst^s, and it 
might be thought that the performer waa speeding up a bit lest his 
audience get tired of repetition, especially as it will also he noted 
that the majority of cases involve the last line of each stanza, where 
the words *when/if they come together' are repeated. However, the 
distribution of the important points in the tone*groups should also 
be looked at. In stanzas ii and x, where the single tone-groups are 
found in 11.2, and in xvii in 3, the salient syllable is found in the first 
hemistich and the tonic in the second. Thus each hemistich has an 
important resting-point, as it were. Also in ii.2 there is a lengthening 
on the salient syllable in mtoto *young child' and a break before the 
second hemistich, so that the two halves of the line, though joined 
by one tone-group, are nevertheless kept somewhat separate. It may 
be that the performer feels that the meanings of the two hemistiches 
in all these non-final lines are too closely interwoven to be separated 
by a tone-group boundary* Their respective meanings are: 

ii.2. 'though a young child he is very frightening' 
x.2. 'the sick man recovers and leaves his bed' 
xvii. 3. *it's a worldly rat that prospers these days'. 
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In the ca.es of the 11.4, in sta.„as xi. xii and xui. aiinilarly. the 
tone-group IS distributed throughout the line, with one important 
point u. each haU. But in the laat lines of the last *hree stan.aa of 
the poem, all (he important points are in the first half-line I feel 
that this ,s Mgnalling that the poem is coming to an end. i.e. that 
the pick-up «8„ 'when/if they come together' is fading out. In fact 
It IS .nteresting that the performance comes to a quiet but inter ,e 
end — Oh, when tmie and change come together!' 

Class of toue-groups. I„ the cases just discussed, all tea to,.e- 

T. ^ * ^'''^^'^^'^ Maw and Kelly 

(iJ/5J. There the loae-groups isolated for Swahili, in order of fre- 
quency of occurrence, are as follows: 

A 'fair 

a Mro|)' 

<- 'high level" 

D 'rise' 

E 'rise -fair 

K 'fail -rise". 

E..h ton«-^.,uup has a louic syllable, .mJ ch. .nncn.onics refer 
generally to the inoveu.ent. of the tonic and ih.. followiug uyllable{s) 
The loae-group a.ay also contain a 'salient' syllaMe preceJing the 
ton.c syllable. The positions of the tonic and saiiua syllables with 
re.spect to the syntax of the utterance may be 'neutral' or 'marked' 
mdependently uf each other. For a n.ore detailed description, see' 
Maw and Kelly, op. cit. 

Let us look hrst at the tone-groups in this recitation. Nonnally 
tone-group A is used at the end of aa utterance. In Swahili tradi- 
tional poetry, every line is end-stopped: there is never aay enjambe- 
n.ent. Perhaps .t would be even more true to say that each line 
represents a con.plete ider. ^o that in some cases lines could even 
be transposed without muc; Jamage to the meaning of the whole. 
Between hem.st.ches there may be grani.aatical cohesion of a closer 
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kind than between lines, but even hemistiches are often separate 
entities. One tlierefore might expect a high proportion of type A 
tone-groups. and that is overwhelmingly what we do get. far more, 
proportionaidv. than in the conversation passages ana ysed ux Into- 
nation in Swahxli. Of the 140 tone-groups in this performance, no 
less than HO art of typ. A. There are 18 instances of tone-group B 
(drop), and 2of tone-groupC (high). Slightly surprisingly, there are 
three examples of E (rise-fall), and none obviously of D or K There 
are seven tone-groups that present problems of analysis, however, 
and these will be described later. 

DiHtribution of toucgroups. Looking at the question of distri- 
bution, it might .eem that with such a heavy preponderance of tone- 
aroups of type A (fall), the effect would be bound to be monotonous. 
However, even with so few alternative patterns used, taking into 
account that in some caaes there is a single tone-group over two 
hemistiches, it is found that all but two of the 19 stanza, have unujne 
intonation configurations - even in the very few ca.e. wnere two 
stanzas have the same intonation content, the distribution vanes 
Moreover, in the two cases where two (and as it happens, adjacent) 
stanaa^* have the name distribution of tone-groups, the actual niaiu- 
f.station of these groups is so different that they give a very different 
impression. (Stanzas vii, vi.i. and xii. xiii.) It seems an astonishing 
feat to achieve so much variety with so few resource..! H'-' Pa"ern 
of distribution of tone-groups in the stanzas is given as Table 1. 



Problem toae-firoups. The 5even tone-groups referred tn earlier 
as p.esenting problems of analy.sia appear in Table I as X A, , At 
and X, each occur only o.ice, X, occurs four times, and always as 
the last tone-group in a stanza. (Stanzas ii, iv, vii and viii.) These 
latter deserve most attention because of their distribution an-^ nuni- 
ber The phonetic outline of X, is to have the salient syllable lower 
than the previou.s ones, and the following syllables rising, with a f a 1 
c h - tonic syllable. The examples show differing widths of pitch 
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pattern, but the same configuratiou, as: 



itiikapo kukutana. 

NoK, eith-r this is a new tone-group not previously noted, or 
elst ic I:. ac:iir<< variation of tone-group A. Maw and Kelly (op. cit.) 
aUeady i olc(> two variants of A. The neutral variant has *ho salient 
OS high hgher than the start of the tonic fall, as: 



or rise the salient is not very high but the tonic starts from a higher 
point, which we felt was a majked form, as; 




giving emphasis to the word having the tonic. There are a number 
of examples of both types in this text. As for X2, it seems from the 
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distribution that it *ought' to be an A-type tone-group, coming as 
ii always does, at (he end of a stanta. What of the meaning of this 
marked form? It seems to have a communicative meaning, such as 
Tve told you this a'ready, surely you know it by now!" If X2 has 
this special meaning, I think it should be classed as a mar!; ^d form of 
A, but marked for social communication rather than for information 
emphasis. It would be interesting to follow up this point. 

There is a parallel to such a social use of special intonation, in the 
Uhe of the Rise-Fall, often used at the end of a question to signal an 
impatient or repeated demand for information. It is interesting that 
in this text there are no questions, but three examples of tone-group 
D (riMe fall). Two of them are in l a hemistiches, where the material 
is a repeat from the previous stanza, and the third is when tlu* words 
echo eai'h other (and are grammatically related): zxtaianapo tatizt 
'when i\\^y tangle in a tangle* (xiv.l.b). It seems this intonation 
(though qui'c diiferent in phonetic online from X2) is also being 
used to signal that we know something alii i<ly — or else we must 
be very stupidl 

The tone-group at iii.3.a (Xi) has an outline thus: 



Here there are several problems. Firstly, is the laised tone on 
the first word a salient? Neutrally it would be, but it depends on the 
class of the tonic. If the tonic were a C (high), this salient positi<in 
would be normal, but with a C tonic the following syllable would 
normally also be high: 
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IIUH hent woulJ also be neutral if the tone-group were D (ri.e) 
bu w.ih a D tone-group the syllable after the tonic would be higher 
If the tone-group were cla.. B. the .alient would be at the same level 
a. the ton.c. However, we may not have a salient here, because in 
any cx.e a stressed syllable is normally higher than preceding u - 
ressed syllables But f.r a B tonic, the syllable following i. below 
the tonic ;inil ev*? ^ 



If the tonic were a fall -r.se (F). the tonic syllable woJd fall, and to 
a low pu< h, not a ,nid. I therefore think that on the whole 1 would 
prefer o classify t us tone grou,, as C (h.gh). More work would need 
to be done here, however, before one could be certain, and also to 
Miggest what meaning this variation might have. 

The tone group at vi.l.a has an outline thus: 
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vi.l.a. Ai inoyo na furaha 'Oh, desire and joy' 

The word at 'oh' normally gels a falling tone, which could be 
clr^sified as a separate tone-group, of course, but which nnght also 
be considered as intrinsic lo an exclamation of this sort (cf. the word 
tu 'only', which very frequently has high pitch), and thus perhaps i8 
outside a consideration of intonation as a system. I shall say more 
about the treatment of ax later, however. In this tone-group there 
seems to be no separate salient syllable - thus all the emphasjs is 
thrown on to the salient-cum-tonic, fnraha 'joy' - and perhaps we 
should analyse the tone-group as rising, since the posl-tonic is higher 
than the tonic syllable. But in other examples in previous work, the 
tonic and following syllables were themselves rbing, as: 



However, 1 am inclined to accept this for now as a form of tone-group 
D (rise). 

The last singleton, the tone-group X4 at xv.3.b has outline: 
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xv.a.b. alalia "Kata uawe'* Mie'll cry, "Shut up, you!" ' 

Tliis is complicated by containing a piece of supposed speech, 
so the first word has no salient. The tonic, on nawc *you (too)* we 
may take as K (fali-rise). The question is whether the fall on ika^a 
'stop* should be taken as a salient or a separate tone-group. It has 
the outline of a tonic A, but it would be very unusual to have two 
tone groups on two words which belong so much together lexically. 
1 think that, lacking (urther material, I would be inclined to take it 
as a salient at present. Very few examples of tone-group F have ever 
been looked at, as it seems fairly rare. 

Placement of Halient and tonic. Within the tone-groups, the 
placing of the salient and tonic in this poem is very often neutral. 
In a way this is not surprising, because within the structure of a 
hemistich, having eight syllables, given the polysyllabic nature of 
Swahili words, often there is not much choice! The possibility of 
absence of salient, however, is one that should be looked at — this 
throws all the attention on to the item at the tonic. That there are 
not many examples of this may be accounted for partly by the nature 
of good poetry in that every word counts! In fact, although there 
are a number of nominal groups constituting a hemistich which in 
normal conversational Swahili would only have a single stress point 
on the last item, in this poem only one such group has a single stress, 
xiv.3.a. One could say in this poem, then, that nouns and attributes 
are generally given equal importance. Such structures are found at 
i.2.b 3a/ari za maakua 'canoe journeys', x.2.b, xii.3.a, xiii.3.a, xiv.3.a 
and 3.b, xv 3.a, xvii.2.b — nine examples in all, and only the one, 
xiv.3.a, having a single stress. There is one further grammatical 
possibility, involving verbs in phase, of which only one example loses 
its salient, x.3.a Akenda kajtkutuwa 'he walks strongly*. In fact, the 
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repeated refrain of the poem 'when/if they come together', haa this 
structure, and will be dealt with separately. 

Another constraint on the free use of intonation is occasioned 
by th. aforementioned repetition of the refrain ('when they con.e 
together') in the last hemistich of each stania, and also by the repe- 
tition (though inverted) of eveiy 4.a in the foHowiag J-a (e.g. vn.4^a 
•Oh silver and gold' - viii.l.a 'Oh gold and sdver'). So I would 
seem reasonable to look at these hemistiches together. Hrslly. every 
4 a and l.a starts with the word at 'Oh'. As was remarked earlier, 
this word tends to have a falling pitch. (It does not, however have 
a following break, which would tend to support the theory that it 
should not be considered as constituting a separate tone-group ) Uf 
the 37 examples, 7 have a clear fall from a medium or high pitch to 
low; 15 have what I call 'subdued' fall, i.e. starting low and falling, 
i c. start distinctly lower than the pitch of following stresed syllab es; 
and in a further 15 cases the pitch is low and does not fall - in o hei 
words ai functions clearly as part of the pre-salient. Patterns look 
Uke: 
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^■-•••\. 

iii.l.a ai afua aa ndwele (oh health and sickness) 



xviii.l.a ai tawangu na kiti (oh the chest and the chair) 



xixJ.a ai simaku ua chuaia (oh the magnet and the iron) 

As might be expected, there is a tendency for the strong falls to 
occur in the earlier stanzas, the weaker ones towards the middle, and 
the lost ones towards the end of the poem, but this is not invariable. 
Distribution is shown in Table 2. 

The next most frequent repetition is that of the words Vhen they 
come together', which, as the final hemistich in each stansa, occur 
nineteen times. It has akeady been pointed out that sometimes this 
hemistich has a special intonation, meaning 'y^u know this already'. 
This applies to four examples, in stanxas iii, iv, vii and viii. At the 
other extreme, in seven cases (in stanias x, xi, xii, xiii^ xvii, xviii and 
xix) a single tone^group extends over the whole line, generally with 
the tonic syllable at the end of the first hemistich, and the second 
hemistich being a niere tail. Thus the words Vhen they come to- 
gether' are given minimal importance — presumably since we know 
they exist already. Thus: 
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X.4. ai neno na kitendo itakapo kukutana 
(oh word and deed, when . . .) 

In three cases, however, the tonic comes at the end, e.g.: 



xi.4. Ai simba na farasi watakapo kukutana 
(oh the lion and the mare . . . ) 



This has the effect of making the two parts a whole {'Oh, when 
the lioa and the mare meet' as opposed to x.4 *Oh word and deed, 
when they meet' and neutral with two tone-groups, e.g. xvlii 'Oh 
the chest and the chair, when they come together*.) In the rest of 
the examples, where words have their own tone-group (eight cases) 
the placement of the salient and tonic is neutral and six of the tone- 
gioups start from low pitch. The other two move mid to low. In 
other words, these are fairly inconspicuous. So we have four ex- 
amples where words are made especially conspicuous, eight where 
they are fairly inconspicuous, and seven where they all but disap- 
pear. These variations are scattered throughout the text, but as one 
might expect, towards the end there is more disappearance, and the 
'wake-up* examples tend to come in the middle. 

Within a tone-group there are, then, normally two information 
points, the words carrying the salient and the tonic syllable. In 
hemistiches 4. a and l a in this poem, there are always two impor- 
tant words (the two contrasted or con»pared ideas) as we have seen. 
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occurring in the sequence 1,2 in Ime 4 and 2,1 in the following line 
1 of the next stanaa. These two important ideas would normally be 
expected to have the sa!:ent and tonic syllables on (hem. Thh is 
so in most cases (23 where tLe tone*group b co-exten&ive with the 
hemistich, plus 4 where tne '^one-group extends to cover the following 
hemistich, as dealt wiih in the previous paragraph). In th^ remaining 
seven cases where the tone^group is co-extcKi^jive with tht hem^titich, 
all the attention is drawn to the second itori, by having what ve 
have designated ^salient-cum-tonic^ on the {in:^i Uem. Koue of these 
are in first lines (v, vi^ vii and xii) where they DUghi be explained 
away in that in the previous line 4 both points h;ive already been 
made. But although this is so for vi and v;i, I think a ?noro speciac 
explanation can be made for v and xii. In the case of jtauza v, the 
word having the special attention is Janna *para< ' \:\ a word which 
is .slightly unusual — at any rate the performer m\x6i. have thought 
so because he interrupts the flow of the verse to interpolate ^ Janna 
ni pepo", ^ Janna is paradise' and ther^ begins the stansa again, with 
identical intonation. In the case of st,an2a xii, at Jarasi na simba ^oh 
the horse and the lion' the intonal>.s»>s picks out Uion', and indeed 
ill the previous stanza, Uion' was a): > picked out — or perhaps one 
should say that farasx Miorse' (sc. ^nore') is nol picked out in either 
stanza. In stanza xij the two last hemistiches are joined in a single 
tone-group, so that tne important words are Uion' and *meet\ In my 
opinion this avoidance of notice on the word Miorse/mare\ is a sign 
of delicacy on the part of the performer, for the idea of these living 
creatures coming together — and h is significant that the poet uses 
the peib'onal plural marker i"^ verb — b faiily overtly sexual. In- 
deed, at the end of s^;^.»4^ :,i the audience laugh, so they know what 
it is about. But the performer, as it wen., keeps rUher quiet about 
the iemale partner) 

There are three cases of onlv one information point (salient-cum* 
tonic) in last lines, which is quite surprising because these are the 
first appearances of the new pairings. Indeed the first one is in the 
first stanza! But here is also the first appearance of at, and it gets 
a high fall which gives it prominence. So the effect is something like 
^Ok\ gift and gtticr The new ideas in stanzas iii and v are 
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clipped in, low in intonation, so perhaps this is just for variation, as 
the new ideas in ii are very boldly given, and on the repetition of the 
new ideas in vi they iiave an unusual (rising) intonation. 

Apart from the first and last lines, there are some otiior casos of 
marked tonicity, the majority having salient-cum-tonic on the neutral 
place (i.e. final lexical item). I think it may be significant that three 
of the eight examples are found in stanza xii, the most overtly sexual, 
and which has already been partly discussed, with reference to the 
down-playing of the Miorse' paitner. In line l.b we have wamgiapo 
kwenda m6ip*when they start to race'; in 2. a we have (with very wide 
movement) hutarakanya marimba *they feel about for openings/ iln^y 
play the gamt^\ and in 2.b na kuiakuta nyayo ^and keep touching feet 
(sc. hands)'. Plainly in this stansa the excitement of the subject is 
reflected in the large amount of niarking in the intonation. In one of 
the remaining four case:^, we should look at why there is not stre.ss 
where theoretically there could be, and we see that, with a relative 
verb, there is not much new information, therefore the marking is 
freed for emphasising what comes later. In iii.l.b we have: 



'he who has it (sc. good health already mentioned twice) leaps for 
joy*. By contrast, in xi.3.awe have: 




alo nayo hutusha 
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apao iiiwende akali 



lie wlu, gives his friend a tiny biV spoken with the pitch moving from 
falsetto to low, and a vei-y tense voice quality, gives stress to the idea 
of even the least gift (gets a reward from God). The remaining ex- 
amples are similar, in that all the interest is on the word carrying 
the salient-cum-ionic, and in all ca^jes there h an association with 
iHgh pitch. (Tl^ matter of pitch in general will be dealt with in the 
next section.) So have: 



••i.2.a ikamwelea'raha 'it brings him joy' 



\ 



xi.2.a leudeapo siku mno 'though a long time goes by' 

(see aLjo next paia. but one) 



•••A. 

-'•a hujaaha jisito 'you are full of bUasing' 



Xlll 



In one ca.e the tonic comes early, pre-empting a salient, aad 
putting all the emphasis on a non-final item; 
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xiii.S.b yaakuti masherafu *a noble emerald' 

(For a nominal group of this structure, the last item (nobie) would 
normally take the stress.) 

In four cases the sdient syllable itself is in a marked position. 
Two of these are on grammatical items, which is certainly unusual, 
viz.: 



. \ 

iii.2.b llTkliit akaw ad h islia '%n order to do what he wants' 



viii.3.b wala si kupa hukuno 'nor is that proper giving'. 
In two cases the salient comes late for special emphasis: 



x.2.a fb alo na ndwele hupoa akapata na mwenendo 
*the sick man recovers and starts to walk' 
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xiii.l.b tatia nuru takatifu ^cast a clear light'. 

There are two examples of a pheaonieuoii for which 1 have no 
explanation. This is when the syllables before the salient are high. I 
have not noted this in earlier work, and I suppose it to be another 
form of marking; but more information would be needed to be sure. 
The brst example is with a tone*group B: 



v.3.a apendalo akaona 'what he wants he sees' 

In fact I think this i^ pr^'.ably two consecutive tone-groups — 
although there is no suggestion of a pause between them — but still 
there is the question of the high unstressed syllables. The second 
example is with a tone-group A, and was mentioned earlier under 
salient*cum-tonic marking. 



V 

xi.2.a iendeapo siku innu. 
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Touality. Apart from variationd in tonicity, however, we alau find 
variation in tonality. That is to say that while the salient and tonic 
syllables may or may not be neutrally placed, the actual outline of 
the tone*group may be marked. Tone^group A (fall), the most fre- 
quent choice, has two common forms, the neutral, where the salient 
syllable is the highest in the tone-group, and the tonic syllable falls 
from a lower (or equal) height, e.g.: 



\._ 

i.l.a simba ndume na wambuji * Ladies and gentlemen* 

and the marked form, whi?re the salient is lower than the highest 
point from where the tonic falls, e.g.: 



v.2.a na kuuza ihsani 'and pray for blessings'. 

Of the ninety-seven examples, thirty-four arc marked, which is per- 
haps a higher proportion than might have been expected. If we take 
the most marked case as salient-cum^tonic (or only tonic), i.e. that 
all the emphasis is on one information point; the next most marked 
case as having tonic from a higher point than salient (i.e. two in- 
formation points but the second more important than the first) and 
the least marked as salient higher than tonic (i.e. two information 
points, neither special) then our proportions are 13:34:63. 
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Looking at examplea of toue-group B, we find ten examples are 
neutral, and eight have salient-cum-tonic (i.e. are marked). As the 
essence of this tone-group is that the salient syllable (if present) is at 
the same height as the tonic, there is no room for tonality variation 
— unless example v.3.a turns out to be such. 

The remaining twelve tone-groups are special cases of A and B, 
also C, D, E and F, all of which have already been mentioned. Their 
small numbers make it impossible to derive more about them here. 



Pitch. Within a tone-group, then, there is variation of pitch form- 
ing a pattern. But also the whole tone-group has its own pitch 
position and shape which will modify its whole effect. For example, 
a falling tone-group may fall from a high point in the vocal range 
of the speaker, or from a low point, or from somewhere in between. 
Obviously this means a more or less wide movement throughout the 
pattern. Even in the case of tone-group 3, v/hose essence is that it 
does not end on a low point, the whole tone-group may be high in 
the speaker's range, or medium, or low. Clearly from high to low 
is a continuum; nevertheless, listening to ».he material it seemed to 
me possible to characterise the highest and lowest points of tone- 
groups as high, medium or low, even though there were times when 
I hesitated. So I could say that i tone-group moved high-low (which 
would imply wide movement), iiigh-mid, mid-low, or low(-low) — 
implying narrow movement. In one case, the voice moved so high as 
to be falsetto, falling to low: 



ix.a.a apao niwende akali 'he who gives his friend a TINV BIT' 
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It seems reasonable to suppose that the choice of pitch placement 
and pitch range is meaningful. The most obvious interpretation is 
that a medium placement and range is neutral; a high, wide range 
gives extra prominence; and a low narrow range as it were, down- 
grades the prominence. For what it is worth, I give the crude figures, 
but I think it will be of more interest to see how these choices interact 
with the words, since here the performer seems so have more freedom 
of choice than, for example, in the choice of tone-group. So: only 
three groups are rising: two from low to mid, one from mid to high. 
Of the non-rising tone-groups, twenty-four are low; six are mid--»niid 
(i.e do not fall to low); thirty-five are mid-*low; twenty-two are 
high-^mid; and fifty are high-*low. So most of the tone-groups 
move from high to low or mid pitch (72), the next largest number 
move mid to mid or mid to low (41) and the lowest number (24) 
are low. Three rise. In other words, our performer varies his pitch 
considerably, but overall gives as a lively movement, and in any one 
stansa there is considerable variation. In fact, in a few cases I noted 
'echo* when hemistiches came out a/i^e, since it seemed more unusual 
to have the same movement than to have variation! That of course 
is another kind of variation! 

Dynamics. The last variable I have looked at is dynamics. In 
one respect this seems to correlate with pitch movement, in that 
the loudest part of the tone-group coincides with the highest pitch, 
so that if the tone-group rises aad then falls in pitch, it also has a 
crescendo followed by a diminuendo. By the same token, tone-groups 
that have been characterised as low in pitch are generally also quiet. 
But there is some variation. I have used musical notation for this 
part of the exercise, ranging from very loud, ff, through f, mf, nip, 
p, to very soft, pp. I would suggest that mf or mp are neutral, that 
f and If are enhanced, and that p and pp are reduced. However, if 
I were tc take voice quality into consideration, some of the p and 
pp passages would be pointed. I have noted ^conspiratorial^ at one 
point, where the voice is quiet but the articulation tense. Takin<^ into 
account the crescendo and decrescendo effects, I have characterised 
each tone group at its loudest point, so that 'f ' means something 
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like Mif < f > luf. In fact, although I gave myself the possibility of 
an If marking, I never found myself awarding it. In other words, 
this performer always had something in reserve! Twenty-two tone- 
groups were characterised aa f, and all coincided with movement 
involving high pitch: nineteen wei-e high to low; three high to mid; 
one mid to high. The greatest number, al'ay-five, were mf: thirty- 
two coincided with high to low pitch movement; fifteen with high 
to mid. thirteen ./ith mid to low; two with mid; and three with low 
pilch movement. The next most frequent were mp (thirty-six). Only 
four were associated with high pitch (two high to low, two high to 
mid); eighteen were associated with mid to low (or mid-mid, bw- 
iiiid) pitch; and fourteen were associated with low pitch movement. 
The eleven p groups had no high pitch association, but seven mid- 
low and one mid-mid, and three low pitches. The pp groups, six of 
them, were two mid-low and four low pitches. There is thus a clear 
tendency towards correlation between pitch and loudness both within 
and as between tone-groups, but there is more freedom between the 
tone-groups than within. This shows more clearly as Table 3. 



Conclusions. What c'oes this all add up to? At the formal level, 
the work has thrown up a previously unrecorded intonation pattern 
temporarily a^ssigned as a marked form of tone-group A. There are 
also examples of high unstressed pre-salient syllables, which need to 
be looked out for in future. Another thing to look out for in future 
is the question of whether the tone-group F (fall-rise) has a falling 
salient. Finally there is the question of the use of tone-group D (rise- 
fall) in statements. But the really interesting thing to see is how the 
performer uses all his devices, each of which is like a separate strand 
woven into making a whole. The tone-colour thus varies throughout 
the poem, so that the audience is held, and the performer points 
up the sections that interest him, despite the fact that some of his 
devices are more malleable than others — just as different instru- 
ments in an orchestra have their own possibilities and restrictions. 
Each hemistich, each line, each stansa, has a shape in itself and rel- 
ative to the rest; and the whok poem has a structure including and 
transcending the parts. Table 4 shows all the forms of marking for 
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each hemistich. On the scoring column 1 give + for marking choice 
of ionic, tonicity, tonality, high pitch, loudness and special points. 
I give - for low pitch and p/pp. Everything else is neutral, so a 
hemistich may score 0 (all neutral) or a number of pluses and mi- 
nuses. This crude scoring I put into words in terms of the *shape' 
of the whole stauia, and spell out the important parts of the mes- 
sage according to this scoring. Looking at these messages one sees 
that strands are intertwined in the stanias, but also that mcaiiings 
are intertwined throughout the poem, which moves between earthly 
and heavenly considerations, the idea that everything has a hidden 
meaning, the confusion of life, where the strong seem to win ~ but 
then what is strength? — and finally that times may change — or 
perhaps come to a stop! The whole poem is full of double mean- 
ings, reality vs. illusion, problems of this life and the next; and the 
complications of the ideas are matched by the complications of the 
performer's use of vocal devices. 1 have always liked this poem, but 
I have found my study of Msee Hassan's performance of it has en- 
hanced my appreciation of it, as it has also increased by respect for 
the insight and skill of the performer. 

Text. This is the version of the poem by Muyaka as performed 
by Mzee Hassan. It differs slightly from the most recent published 
version of this poem, as edited by M. fl. Abdulaiiz (1979) q.v. 



i Simba ndume na wambuji, sikizani tatongoa, 
Nikctile vitorgoji na safari la mashua, 

Leo nakunibuka mbiji ya kutweka na kutua, 
Ai pato na mpewa litakapo kukutana. 

ii Ai mpewa na pato lipalo mtu kukua, 
Angawa mwana mtoto na kutishika kachewa, 
Akawa na upasito wa kutamani ukiwa, 

Ai ndwele na afuwa itakapo kukutana. 

iii Ai afuwa na ndwele alo nayo hutusha. 
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AktJiida luweiido wa kule ili kutakawadhiaha, 
Aonapo yutimile akatamani kushaaha, 
Ai roho na maiaha itakapo kukutana. 

iv Ai inaUha na roho yanitimupo kiumbe, 
Huiiiahukuru Rahabu na upambo umpembe, 
Kesho nibele ya Ilahu Sirata iaimkunibe, 
Ai Janna na kiumbe itakapo kukutaaa 

V Ai kiumbts na Janna mwanio aaitakiriyo, 
Na kuusa ihsana na tumwa aghufiriyo, 
Apendalo akaona na kila atanianiyo, 
Ai furaha na moyo itakapo kukutana. 
vi Ai inoyo na furalia alo nayo liunawiri, 
Ikiiniwelea raha apendalo akaamiri, 
Akawa nitu maliha asiiagawe ni shari, 
Ai udi na anibari itakapo kukutana. 

vii Ai anibari na udi nyoshi la tumwa habibu, 
Ai uniio abadi huandikiwa thawabu. 
Tena hunali mradi apendalo likasibu, 
Ai fedha na dhahabu itakapo kukutana. 

viii Ai dhahabu na fedha vitu vilivyo mfano, 
Watu hutoa karidha, hawapeani kwa tuno, 
Watoao ni baadha wala ai kupa hukuno, 
Ai saiuli na ngano itakapo kukutana. 

ix Ai ngano na sanili viliwa vyenye hiyari, 
Vitu vitokavyo mbali, Renu na Baunagari, 
Apau niwende akali, Mola huinjaia heri, 
Ai siwa na sukari sitakapo kukutana. 

X Ai aukari na liwa, liiialo nitu kondo, 

alo na ndwele hupowa akapata na mwenendo, 
Akeada kujikutuwa katambaaa nguo pindo, 
Ai neno na kitendo Utakapo kukutana. 

xi Ai kitendo aa neno la ahadi na liasi, 
Lendeapo siku nmo, ni haiba ya mpasi, 
Mweiido uitake kwa sono awe na nafasi, 
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Ai siniba na farasi watakapo kukutana. 

xii Ai faraai na siniba waingiapo kwenda mbio, 
Hutarakanya marimba na kutakuta nyayo, 
Na kunguruma ja mwanba ukinibile utUhao 
Ai mato na kioo yatakapo kukutana. 

xiii Ai kioo na mato taiia nuru takatifu, 
Hujaalia jisito huonalo ukadhufu» 

Ni mshaliaba wa ktto yaakuti masherafu, 
Ai pua na harufu itakapo kukutana. 

xiv Ai harufu na pua titatanapo tatisi, 
Kiumbe hughuniiwa lo lote asimaiii, 
Zamani sa kutongoa wakati wa kubarizi, 
Ai mkono na kasi itakapo kukutana. 

XV Ai kazi na mkono mtcnti asikuliwe, 
Ndipo awapo mnono kujikaaa unonowe, 
Na siku ya makindano atalia "Kata nawe**, 
Ai matunda na mwewe yatakapo kukutana. 

XV i Ai mwewe na matunda ayaandikapo mato, 
Juu la anga kutunda kwa mkono wa kushoto, 
Ai godoro na mto litakapo kukutana. 

xvii Ai mto na godoro lipendexalo titangu, 
Lenyi huruma na duru na haiba ya aikungu, 
Alipatao ni faru wa katika ulimwengu, 

Ai kiU na tawangu kitakapo kukutana. 

xviii Ai tawangu na kiti cha ng'amba chenye likuku. 
Kina tumba katikati na pembe huku na huku, 
Kinga kitakwi kwa uti akipatao hushuku, 

Ai chuma na simaku kitakapo kukutana. 

xix Ai simaku na chume\ sipambanapo fikira, 

Mwungwana ni huduma na shujaa huwa bora, 
Bali hazipatani kalima siku ya pia kurara, 
Ai dita na duara itakapo kukutana. 
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This is an English version of the poem, m whi-.h I attempt to 
convey the lueaaing, not a translation. 



i My lords and ladies, hearken as I tell my tale, 
I have wandered through the villagea in my small canoe, 
Today 1 think of sailing in my big yacht. 
Oh, the gift and the client, when they come together! 

ii Oh the client and the gift that raises one's statns. 
So that a mere youth becomes an object of awe; 
The possessor of a fortune need never fear loneliness. 
Oh illness and health, when they come together. 

iii Oh health and illness, the healthy walk tall, 
Going where they fancy, doing what they want 
Keeling his stnMigth, the healthy man disdains others, 
Oh energy and life, when they come together! 

iv Oh life and energy, when a man has them. 

He thanks God for these crowning gifts, 

And at the day of Judgement he will be' spared the hard 
road, 

Oh Paradise and man, when ».hey come together! 

v Oh man and Paradise, he who rests there. 

Has prayed for blessings ajid followed the Prophet 
He sees his heart's desires entirely fuUilled, 
Oh desire and fulfilment, when they come together! 
vi Oh fulhlment and desire, he glows who has them. 
He can lake his ease and have all he wants. 
He becomes attractive, untainted by ill-luck. 
Oh incense and ambergris, when they come together! 
vii Oh ambergris and incense, fit perfumes for the Prophet. 
He who always uses them has his good deeds recorded, ' 
And gets hia desires, whatever they may be, 
Oh silver and gold, when they come together! 
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viii Oh gold and silver, univeraal symbols, 

People will do anything for them, they are not given even 
to a friend, 

Very fev.' part with them, and never as a free gift. 
Oh butter und flour, when they come together! 

ix Oh flour and butter, finest of foods. 

Coming from abroad, from Goa and India, 
Those who give away even a speck, God rewards gener- 
ously, 

Oh milk and sugar, when they come together! 
X Oh sugar and milk, that make a man strong, 
So that the invalid recovers and leaves his bed, 
He walks strongly, his garments stream behind him, 
Oh word and deed, when they come together! 

xi Oh the deed and the word, promised and sworn, 

The fulUllment may be delayed, at the donor's pleasure, 
Take care what you ask from a friend, however rich he is. 
Oh the lion and the mare, when they come together! 

xii Oh the mare and the lion, when they run together. 
Dancing around each other, playing touch and go, 
Sighing like the wind, a frightful cacophony! 

Oh the eye and the mirror, when they come together! 

xiii Oh the mirror and the eye, light and clear, 
If you are blessed, you will see in time. 
Like a jewel, a noble sapphire. 

Oh the nose and the smell, when tliey come together! 

xiv Oh the smell and the nose, confusion worse confounded. 
A man loses his senses, and understands nothing, 

At festival time, in poetic contests. 
Oh the hand and the handiwork, when they come to- 
gether! 

XV Oh the work and the hand, the master cannot fail, 
He shines then, confident of his power, 
When the contest comes, heMI say "Pipe down, you!" 
Oh the chicks and the hawk, when they come together! 
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xvi Oh the hawk und the chicks, when he espies them, 
He soars high above, though new-fledged himself, 
And plucks them from the air k^t-handed, casually. 
Oh, the mattress and the pillow, when the; come to- 
gether! 

xvii Oh the pillow and the mattress, with beautiful buttons, 
A lady with pearls in its embroidered borders. 
It's won by a rat — O tempera, O mores! 
Oh the chair and the chest, when they come together! 

xviii Oh the chest and the chair, tortoisesheli with metal rings, 
A central boss, and ivory at the side. 
Like a rose in a thicket of thorns; 

Oh the iron and the magnet, when they come together! 

xix Oh the magnet and the iron, think how they clang to- 
gether, 

The great man nmst be deferred to, and the best man 
win. 

There can be but one outcome, when it comes to the test, 
Oh time and change, when they come together! 
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Table 1: Distribution of tone-groups. 

i A A vii A A xiii A A 
HA A A A A 
A A B A A A 
A A k Xi A .. 

ii A A viii A A xiv A K 
A A A B H 
A A HA W S 
A A A Xj A ... 

iii A A ix A A XV A A 
AX, A A A A 
A A A A H X4 
A X, A A B A 

iv A A X A A xvi A A 
A A A . . . oinittfd 
HA A A A A 
AX.: A ... A A 

V A A xi 10 H xvii K H 

A A A A B H 

HA A A A ... 

B A A A . . 

vi X.I H xii A A xviii A A 

HA A A A A 

HA A A HA 

A A A ... A ... 

xix A A 

A A 

A (■ 

A ... 
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Table 2: Distribution of falb ou ai. 
Clear fall Subdued fall No fall 



vii.l 

vii. 4 

viii. l 

viii. 4 

ix. l 

ix. 4 

x. l 
X.4 

xi. l 

xi. 4 

xii. l xii.4 

xiii. l xiii.4 



i. 4 

ii. l 

iii. l 

iv. l 

iv. 4 

v. l 



V.4 
vi,4 



ii. 4 

iii. 4 



vi.l 



xiv.l 



xviii.l 



XV. I 



xiv.4 
XV. 4 
xvi.l 

xvi. 4 

xvii. l 

xvii. 4 

xviii. 4 

xix. l 
xix.4 
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Table 3: Correlation loudness: pitch movement 





f 


mf 


mp 


P 


IP 


hiRh-low 


20 


31 


2 






hich-mid 


3 


15 


2 






n'id 




2 


3 


1 


2 


mid -low 




13 


15 


7 




low 




3 


14 


3 


4 




23 


64 


36 


11 


6 



2u;) 
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Table 4: Marking 



Heini- 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Scor- 


dtich 


group 


ity 


ity 




amics 




ing] 


i.l.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


niid^low 


mp 




0 


i.l.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid-low 


mp 


echo a; 
break 


+ 


i.2.a 


13 


marked 


marked 


mid-mid 


nip 




+ + 


i.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid-low 


P 


breathy; 

salient 

length 


- + + 


i.3.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high-low 


/ 


word 
order 
marked 


+ f + 


i.^b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


h%gh~low 


nif 






i.4.a 


A 


marked 


marked 


mid -mid 


P 




ft- 


i.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


PP 







Gonuueat: Shape: Build-up to 3. a, dip, then lesser peak on 4a. 

Message: The poet is going to tell something 
iniportant; recipient. 



ii.l.a 


A 


marked 


marked 


ii.l.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


ii.2.a 


\h A 


neutral 


neutral 


ii.3.a 


C 


neutral 


neutral 


ii.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


ii.4.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


ii.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 



Cuninient: Shape: Fall from high 
Message: There are n 



h\gh-u\id 


mf 




+ + 


hxgh~lo¥/ 


mf 




+ + 


Aiy/i-low 


mp 


salient 
length 


+ + 


niid~mid 


mp 




+ 


mid-low 


mp 




0 


low 


mp 






mid-low 


mp 




0 


oint in l.a 









ipients aud gifta; gifts have effects. 
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Table 4: (continued) 



Hemi- 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- Other 


Scor- 


stich 


group 


ity 






amies 


ing 


iii.l.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


kigkAov/ 


/ 


+ + + 


iii.l.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


AigA-low 


/ 


+ + 4- 


iii.2.a 


A 


marked 


marked 


AigA-mid 


/ 


+ + + + 


iiL2.b 


A 


marked 


marked 


AigA-mid 


/ 




iii.S.a 


Xi 


neutral 






/ 


+ + + 


iii.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


mf 




ill. 4. a 


A 


marked 


neutral 


low 


mp 




iii.4.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


low 


inp 





Comment: Shape: Strong start, build up to 2a+b, then fall, 



slight recovery on 4. 
Message: Great advantages of good health, move on. 



iv.I.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


hxgh-\o¥f 


mf 




+ + 


iv.l.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


kxgk-\o¥i 


mf 






iv.2.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 




/ 


salient 
length 


+ + t + 


iv/2.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


low 


mp 






iv.3.a 


B 


neutral 


neutral 


kigh~mid 


/ 


marked 
word 
c rder 


f + + 


iv.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high-lovi 


/ 


marked 

word 

order 




iv.4.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


low 


mp 






iv.4.b 


A 


neutal 


marked 


low 


mp 




f 



Comment: Shape: Fairly strong start, rising to 2.b. Secondary 
peak held on 3.a+b. 
Message: Praise God; delivery from judgement. 
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Table 4: (continued) 





Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Scor- 


stich 


group 


ity 


ity 




aniic8 




ing 


V. l.a 


A 


marked 


neutral 


AijA-loH 


mf 




+ + 


v.l.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


Atj^A-niid 


inf 




+ 


v.2.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


high-low 


mf 






v.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high-mid 


luf 




t 


v.3.a 


1) 


neutral 


marked 


niid-mid 


Ulf 




+ 


v.:i.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid -low 


inp 




0 


v.4.a 


H 


tnarktd 


neutral 


low 


P 




+ — 


v.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


PP 


very low 





Coinmeut: Jifhapt: Medium strong start, generally declining 



to a very low point. 
Message: In Paradise blessings; everything else is 
of minimal importance. 



vi. l.a 


I) 


marked 


neutral 


low -mid 


mp 




i f 


vi.l.b 


|{ 


marked 


neutral 


AiyA-mid 


mf 




t t 


vi '2.a 


M 


marked 


neutral 


AiyA-nud 


mf 




t f 


vi.2.h 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


AiyA-low 


mf 




i 


vi.J.a 


n 


marked 


neutral 


AtyA -mid 


mf 


tonic 
length 


t t 


vi.3,b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid -low 


mp 




u 


vi.4.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid -low 


P 






vi.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


PP 







Comment: Shape: Fairly strong start, high point on 3. a, then 
decline to very low. 
Message: The fulfilled person is attractive; what 
else matters? 
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Table 4: (continued) 



Hemi- 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Sror 


stich 


group 


ity 


ity 




amics 




ing 


vii.l.a 


A 


marked 


neutral 




mf 






vii.lb 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


/itgA-mid 


mf 


salient 
length 


+ 


vii.2.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


AtgA-mid 


mf 






vii.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid-low 


mf 




0 


vii.S.a 


B 


marked 


neutral 


AtjA-mid 


mf 




+ + 


vii.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


AtjA-low 


/ 




+ + 


vii.4.a 


A 


neutral 


neucral 


mid -low 


mf 




0 


vii.4.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


mid-low 


mp 




+ 



Comment: Shape: Fairly strong throughout until end. 

Message: Praising the prophet is important and 
will bring reword. Let us pass on. 



viii.l.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid -low 


mf 




viii.l.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


AtjA-low 


mf 




viii.2.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


Aty/i-low 


mf 


+ + 


viii.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


hxgh-\ovf 


mf 




viii.3.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid-low 


mp 




viii.3.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


mid -low 


mp 


f 


viii.4.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid-low 


P 




viii.4.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid -low 


P 


+ - 



Comment: Shape: All fairly low-key, highest point 2a. 

Message: People will do anything for money. Let's get on. 
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Tablt! 4: (couliiiued) 





loae- 




Tonal* 


Pitch 


Dyu- 


Other 


Scor- 


stidi 


gjoup 


ity 


ity 




aniic2) 




ing 


ix.l.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid low 


mf 




0 


ix.l.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


kigk-lovf 


Uif 




♦ 


ix.2.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high low 


nif 




♦ 


ix.2.h 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


AtyA'low 


iiif 






ix.^.a 


A 


marked 


marked 


high low 


mf 


falsetto 


1 + t t 


ix.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid low 


mf 




0 


ix.4.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid low 


mp 




0 


ix.4J) 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


mp 







C'oniuient: Shape: Low-key, sudden galvanising on 3a. 



Message : How m ean people are! 



x.la 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid mid 


mf 


~" 0 ~ 


X.l.l) 


A 


neutral 


marked 


AiyA-low 


mf 


■f t 


x.2.a t b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


AtyA-low 


/ 


f + f 


x.ii.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


low 


nip 


■f - 


x.:j.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


nip 




x.4.ai b 


A 


marts, i 


neutral 


high lo¥/ 


/ 


♦ f i 



Cuiiimeiu. Shupe: Two peaks, on lined 2 and 4, with deep dip between" 
Meisayt: The pleasure of returning heaith; the 
cuutratit word:deed. 
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Table 4: (continued) 



Hen;U 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Scor- 


slicli 


group 


ity 


ity 




amics 




ing 


xi.l.a 


E 


neutral 


? 


AijA-low 


mf 






xi.l.b 


B 


neutral 


neutral 


AiyA-mid 


mf 






xi.2.a 


A 


marked 


neutral 




mf 


high pre- 
tonics 


+ + + 


xi.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high-m'xd 


mf 






xi.3.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 




mf 


marked 

word 

order 




xi.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high-lovi 


mf 




f 


xi.4.a+b A 


marked 


neutral 


mid-low 


mp 


laughter 





Comment: Shape: Strong start, two peaks, on 11. 2 and 3. 

Message: You might wait a long time for a promise to 
be fulfilled; ask with discretion. 



xi 


i.l.a 


A 


marked 


marked 


highAovi 


mf 


X 


li.l.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


high-low 


mf 


X 


ii.2.a 


A 


marked 


neutral 


high *low 


mf 


X 


ii.'?.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


low 


mf 


X 


i.3.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid-.ow 


nip 


X] 


ii.3.b 




neutral 


neutral 


mic -low 


mf 


XI 


i.4.a+b.A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid-low 


mf 



laughs 

Comment: Shape: Very strong start, decline followed by final blip. 
Message: Sexual activity hidden - narcissism? 
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Table 4: (continued) 





Tone- 


Touic- 


Toiul- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Scor- 


stich 


group 








amics 




ing 


xiii. la 


A 


neutral 


marktd 


AiyA-low 


f 




f + f 


xiii.l.b 


A 


marktd 


neutral 


mid -low 


mf 




t 


xiii.2.a 


A 


marked 


neutral 


high -low 


inf 




1 1 


xiii. 2. b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


ini> 






xiii. 3. a 


A 


neutral 


marktd 


hxgh-uxid 


mf 




i i 


xiii.l.b 


A 


tnarked 


neutral 


high low 


fuf 


extra 
high 




xiii. 4. a i bA 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


mp 


cut-off; 
















laughs 





C'oauiieat: Shape: High points la and 3b, sagging between. 

Message: Reality vs. illusion; it would be worth a 
lot to be able to tell them apart. 



xiv. 1 .a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


high low 


I 


f t 


xiv. lb 


K 


neutral 




high-low 


I 


i 1 


xiv. 2. a 


H 


neutral 


neutral 


high -mid 


f 


+ f 


XIV. 2. b 


H 


neutral 


neutral 


high-mid 


I 


t t 


xiv. 3. a 


B 


marktd 


neutral 


low 


nif 


t - 


xiv.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


niid~low 


Mlf 


u 


xiv. 4. a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


nip 




xiv.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


P 




Oomnieni 




Shape: C^^uick rise to high point on 


lb; all 





dowawariiii thereafter, to very low. 
Mesdage: Things are very coiifuaing. 
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Table 4: (continued) 



Hemi- 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- 


Other 


Scor- 


stich 


group 


ity 


ity 




amics 




ing 


XV. la 


A 


neutral 


marked 


kxgk-loYf 


mf 




+ + 


xv.l.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


kxgkAov/ 


/ 






XV. 2. a 


A 


neutral 


marked 




mf 




+ f 


xv.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


kxgk-lovi 


/ 






XV. 3. a 


B 


marked 


neutral 


mid-mid 


mp 




+ 


XV. 3. b 


F 


marked 


marked 


low -mid 


mp 


creaky 
voice 




XV. 4. a 


B 


neutral 


neutral 


At(/A-mid 


mp 




+ 


XV. 4. b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


mid -low 


mp 




0 



Comment: Shape: Fairly strc .g Htart, sudden big peak on 3b. 
Message: Not all will be saved! 



xvi.l.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


kxgfiAovf 


mf 




xvi.l.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid-low 


mf 


+ 


xvi.S.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


mid-low 


mf 




xvi.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


AtgA-low 


mf 




xvi.4.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


low 


P 


+ - 


xvi.4.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


PP 





Comment: Shape: Positive start, dip, then high point on 3. 

Message: The trong will prey on the weak, that's nature. 
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stich 



xvii.l.u 
xvii.l.b 
xvii.^.a 
xvii.2.b 
xvii.S.a+b A 
xvii.4.afb A 
Coaimeiit: 



Tone- 
group 

B 
B 
B 



Table 4: (continued) 

Twiiic- Tonal- Pitch, 
ity ity 



Dyn- Other 
amies 



neutral neutral fcijA-low nTf 
neutral neutral mid-inid nif 
neutral neutral ^lyA-niid mf echo of lb 
neutral neutral AijA-mid nif echo of 2a 
marktd neutral AijA-low / 
marked neutral AijA-low / 
Shapt: Strong start, dip, then high on 3 and 4. 
Mtssage: Sexual attraction id fine, but it's the rats that 
score; we should think about practical things. 



Scor- 
iiig 



0 

t f 
+ f + 
t + + 



xviii.l.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


xviii.l.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


xviii.2.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


xviii.2.b 


A 


marked 


neutral 


xviii.3.a 


B 


neutral 


neutral 


xviii.3.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


xviii.4.af bA 


marked 


neutral 


Cuniinent: 




^hape: Positive start, 



mid -low pp 



mid -low 
mid -low 
mid-low 
At^A-mid 
A19A-I0W 



PP 

P 

P 

mp 
mp 



mid -low p 



conspi- 
ratorial 
tone 



extra stress 

intense 

tone 



Message: Everything has hidden meaning, you 
must struggle to get what you want. 



+ i - 
+ f - 
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Hemi- 


Tone- 


Tonic- 


Tonal- 


Pitch 


Dyn- Other 


Scor- 


stich 


group 


ity 


ity 




amies 


in« 


xix.l.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 


/iiy/i-low 


mf 


•+ 4 


xix.l.b 


A 


neutral 


marked 


h%gh'-\o¥/ 


/ 


+ + f 


xix.2.a 


A 


neutral 


marked 




mf 


f •+ 


xix.2.b 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


hxgh-low 


/ 




xix.3.a 


A 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


mp 




xix.3.b 


C 


neutral 


neutral 


low 


mp 


f - 


xix.4.a 


fbA 


marked 


neutral 


mid-low 


mf acc«Kv 





ration 

Connnetit: Shape: Strong 3lart, high point on lb, then 
decline, but recovery to 4ab. 
Message: Consider the strong (sexual?) attraction of 
opposites; the strong will win, but viines may change! 
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PITCH, LOUDNESS AND TURN REGULATION IN 
AKAN CONVERSATION 



Saiiiud Gyasi Obeng 



1 Iiitroductiou 

111 an eiulier paper on Conversational Strategies (Obeng 1989), I 
noted in passing that pieces of stretches of talk making up the end 
of a cunent speaker's turn often co-occur with portions of either 
lento or rallentando tempo and a simuitaneous rall*syllable-timed 
rhythm and a falling pitch movement. Specifically I suggested that 
falling pitch movement may also be turii«delimitative. 

My main concern in this paper is to attempt to throw more light 
on a hitherto *not-so-nmch-explored* area of conversational phonol- 
ogy: that of the relationship between turn regulation and the pho- 
netic features of pitch and loudness. 

To help validate a id to niake more explicit the relationship be- 
tween turn regulation and each o the above-mentioned phonetic fea- 
tures, I have devoted some space to dealing with the correlation 
between each of the phonetic features and one interactive category 
termed in the literature interruptive (or overlapping) talk. 



York Papers m LjiiguiHtica 1& (1994) 221-235 
©Samuel UyoAJ Obeng 
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2 Methodology 



Methodologically, I adopt the inductive approach to linguistic anal* 
ysis. I rely heavily on the strategies employed by Conversational 
Analysts, notably Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson (1974). 

Within the inductive approach to linguistic analysis statements 
made are not based on the analyst's intuition a native speaker 
of the language under investigation but are rather arrived at in* 
ductively from empirical data — usually natural conversations — 
and are shown to be relevant for the interactants themselves. De* 
tailed phonetic transcripts of relevant portions of my data are placed 
alongside my analytical claims to help explicate the logic of the in- 
terpretations of these claims. 

Interactants' orientati ns to the turn-regulation signals are also 
brought to light. 

Finally, statements and/or claims made are based on my entire 
corpus and not just upon the extracts which will be drawn from ii. 



i Data 



The data for this study consists of transcripts of two tape-recorded 
natural conversations of twenty-five minutes each. All the conver- 
sations were recorded without the knowledge of the conversational 
participants. Orthographic transcriptions were first made of the con- 
versations. This was then followed by detailed impressionistic tran- 
scriptions of relevant portions. To help anonymiie the interactants, 
only their initials have been placed next to their utterances. Utter- 
ances whose perceptibility is reduced by excessive noise or a marked 
falling off in loudness were not transcribed. 
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4 DiHCUHsaoD 



The first obs«rvatiou I put forward related to turn-delimitation and 
is stated ad: the last few bits ending a current turu-occupant'a turn 
co-occur with diminuendo or piano loudness and with simultaneous 
low-level pitch height or a falling pitch movement (FPM) in which 
the descent in pitch jnore or less reaches the bottom of the speaker's 
pitch rui ge. 

Kxtratts 1 to 3 below are just three instances of the many such 
cases that help illustrate this. 



EXTHACT 1 



AY: Ni obonsain yt? deii b<rha w6? 

no bnnsam jt: deibe Ban 
< > » 

. ^"N 

liO: Aa mahu iiea ^hi wo n6 
» mdfiu t\i€ Ban nn 



AY: ideti ben iia ^ha 
edle b€\ t\€ Ba mJ 
furte >— > 

AY: How can the devil bewitch you? 
HO: Ah! 1 now see your problem! 
AY: What is it (my problem)? 
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Extract 2 

KA: niahhu n6 66, ni yise oko C)kyiAs6 

m^ofiu no: (\\e sloko t/insn (0.6) 
norm forte >— ^ 



AB: ^1! Nana K66k66 ^fni yi de^ 

ei nana ni ni ko:k^wa':s e mi: die 
<> ^ < > 



KA: I didn't see her. They said she had by then travelled 

to Okyinso. 
AB: Ei! Nana and her Cocoa! 



Extract 3 



AY: ii\y€ 6b( na okyire 6 iUei i\\6 d^i ewo ho 
eno:bi no t/ J ao (0.4) efte: m» d'lo: (io 



BO: Na fa n6 si w6 ne w6 p^pi wd ho 
na fa nj se: W(i nl t) paptr wo fio 



KV: No one teaches (anybody) yes, that's an established fact 
BO: Assume that you are with your father . . . 

In Extract 1 above, the loudness of the turn-occupant's voice 
increases considerably over the stretch * .sam'* of ^obonsam'' (devil) 
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but the loudness associated with the last syllables is pianissimo i.e. so 
low that perception becomes difficult. The nitch movement associ- 
ated with the last syllable is falling and the descent in pitch reaches 
the bottom of the speaker^s pitch range* The next speaker treats 
the relatively low pitch height and falling pitch movement together 
with the diminuendo loudness as turn-delimitative features and sub- 
sequently assumes the position of the turn-occupant as soon as the 
then current speaker terminates his turn* 

In Extract 2 the lost few bits of the turn occupant's (KA) strvjtch 
of utterance |t/insn| (Okyinso) is marked with diminuendo loudness, 
a relatively low pitch height and falling pitch movement. The next 
speaker (A 13) orients to the turn termination done with the above 
phonetic features and takes up the turn occupancy. 

As with Extracts 1 and 2, with Extract 3 a diminuendo loudness 
and a falling pitch movement are associated with the last three syl- 
lables of the turn occupant's stretch of talk [no d'lo: fio |. The next 
speaker is seen here assuming the position of a turn occupant after 
the previous turn occupant relinquishes his turn. 

What seems rather interesting here is that in all cases such as 
those cited above and in other similar cases scrutinized in my data, 
the turn occupants themselves treat the diminuendo loudness, low 
pitch height and falling pitch movement as turn delimitative by ac- 
tually giving up the floor whenever their turns are marked with any 
or both phonetic feature^; (falling pitch and pianissimo or lento loud- 
ness) mentioned above. 

Local, Kelly and WelU (1980) have also discussed in some detail 
the use of pitch and loudness in signalling turn delimitation. With 
pitch, they argue that in Urban Tyneside English there can either 

be: 

(a) a pitch siei>-up at the end of a turn. Such a pitch step-up, 
they contend, is usually greater and achieves a higher point than any 
other pitch step-up in the turn; 
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or 



(b) a drop in pitch on the last syllable of the turn to the bottom 
of the speaker's pitch range. This is similar to what obtains in my 
data. 

On loudness, they argue that there is a swell — sudden iticreivae 
and decrease during the ictus syllable of the last foot of the turn. 

Thore is substantial evidence in my data to show that where pi- 
ano, pianissimo or diminuendo loudness, a reli* lively low pitch height 
and a falling pitch movement are associated with a turn-occupant's 
stretch of utterance and he terminates his turn but the potential next 
speaker does not take over the turn-occupancy, the tuni-occupant 
shapes his subsequent utterance in a way to portray t ) the next 
speaker(s) that he — the turn-occupant — wishes to terminate his 
turn and that he is only 'forced' to continue due to the potential 
tnrn-occupant's refusal to take over. Here it is common to hear the 
turn-occupant's utterance cooccurring with a relatively low pitch 
height and piano loudness as well as with markedly breathy voice. 

In fact, a long pause which McLaughlin (1984) attributes to 
the next speaker often obtains between the turn-occupant's intended 
turn-terminating point and his subsequent onset. The extract below 
exemplihes the above point. 



DA: Knti ese se otua yew kr. Wo wo Kffa, ese 
St aban tua yen ka. 

DA: So she (the government) has to pay (compensate) us. 
1 am talking to you Effah! She has to compensate us! 

In the above, the voice quality associated with the piece stretch- 
ing from **c5e se aban . . to *^iua yen ita* is breathy.' The stretch 

*See Cheng (1987) for greater detail. 



Extract 4 
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is also marked with diminuendo loudness and a relatively low pitch 
height. Moreover, the turn occupant — DA — is seen using direct 
instruction to invite the next speaker tc take over the floor. This 
situation arose because although the turn occupant stopped speak- 
ing after the first piece — ""Enii ese se otua yen ka" ('So she has 
to compensate us') — the next speaker failed to treat the phonetic 
features associated with ihe anal bits of that piece of utterance as 
turn^delimitative. 

The above discussions su^^gest: 

1. that diminuendo loudness, a low pitch height and fal/mg pitch 
movement are treated b/ turn*occupc nts and their co- particii>- 
ants as turn-delimitative; 

2. that if , y chance the next speaker ioes not orient to turn 
delimitation done with the above phonetic features, the turn- 
occupant calls the next speaker's attention to it. 

3. that following from 1 and 2, loudness and pitch could be said 
to be valuable turn-regulation signals. 

To give a further indication of my fundamental focus, I consider 
briefly the relationship between overlap and the phonetic features 
mentioned above. The two extracts below drawn from my data are 
the subject of the discussion which follows: 
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Extract 5 

DA: . . . nwonid n.\ yHd iky^ky^ri- s^d pC>inA n6 h6 
nl ijwiinia nifdl at/tj* Jl sepuma nii fin 



Kl): - AU 

a:; 



PA: lis hido/^kin haa beoii used to covirr that staU. 
Kl); Oh I »ee 



KXTHAc:t 6 



Kl) Mnuii ajiein-pa-yt--tia 



DA: 



(Til a 



atu luro nso kui.i tu. 
Cad J o su ku J a nn 



Ul): (Oh, I «et») with tho asem pa ye ita (a-geuuiiie-story i» 

argut»tl in l)rief) staff . . . 
DA Aiul he hoUls gun powoer . . . 



, er|c 
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A look at lliu extracts above and other caat-s of overlap found in 
iiiy data .iuKtsests basically that in moat caaea of overlapping talk the 
interrupter's utterance begins at a place where the pitch movement 
associated with the turn-occupant's utterance ia either low-level or 
falling and the loudness is either piano or diminuendo. This by im- 
plication suggests that interrupters treat low-level and falling pitch 
movements as well as diminuendo and or piano loudness an prospec- 
tively turn-delimitative. 

In lOxtract 5, next speaker (KD) stiirts in a latch" position, thus 
orienting to the turn-occupant's turn-yielding done with a relatively 
h)w pitch height and a falling pitch moveuient with simultaneoua 
diminutMido loudness. 

In Kxtrac t (i, the next speaker treats diminuendo loudness and 
falling pitch movement as turn-delimitative and therefore interrupts 
the turu-occupant's last syllable. The tuni-occupant also treats the 
above phonetic features as turn- '.elimitative by giving up the turn. 
Here it is seen that the degree of loudness and the nature of pitch 
of the interrupti'i's speech have a great inUuence on how long the 
tuni-<K upant holds the lloor/turn. In most cases the fading-out is 
swift when the interrupter's speech is louder and relatively higher 
in pitch than that of the tuni-occupant. In Extract 6, for instance, 
the interrupter's "within overlap" speech ia relatively loude; and 
higher in pitch height than those of the turn-ori u^jant and he 
the next speaker - subsequently gains control of the turn. The 
turn-occupant, as can be seen here, fades out swiftly. 

However, where the turn-ocup«nt intends to stay and fight for 
the control of the floor, he upgrades. His upgr;- ling may (among 
other things) involve the use of crescendo loudness and raised pitch. 
The extract below helps illustrate this point. 

^KD'a tiun 18 juxlaposed lu Uie ju»t complel«d turn j « DA » turn 
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AY:6biAr4 nbii}? 
obia:nim 



Extract 7 

shyi 6hi 1186 ni iky^r^ ikwidai 
£jio: bi nso not/ J e akwad»: 
orte < < > 



BO: 



VJyame 
laml 



ii\6 dei obiird nirii Nyankopori wo ho 
nil dio bi9: nim paQktipo: fio 

norm >- •'>'>PP 



AY: Everyone knows (that). Even children know about God's 
existence. 

BO: Everyone knows about God^s existence. 

In the above example, AY, the turn-occupant, is seen upgrading 
by raising the pitch of his voice and increasing his loudness and sub- 
sequently gaining control of the turn. His post-overlap utterance is 
marked with diminuendo loudness and a relatively lover pitch height 
and he is seen terminating his turn — and thus treating diminuendo 
loudvess and a low pitch height as being turn-delimitative. 

This turn-occupant's upgrading and other cases of upgrading 
scrutinized in my data lead me to put forward a second observation 
stated below: 

Forte or crescendo loudness with or without simultaneous raised 
pitch height or a rising pitch movement (RPM) is projective of fur- 
ther speakership by a turn-occupant. Specifically, 1 claim that (a) 
when a turn-occupant reaches a possible turn completion point — a 
place where he is most likely to be interrupted (or a turn-delimitative 
point) — he deploys raised pitch and crescendo loudness to hold on 
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to his turn; (b) the co-participant orients to the turn holding done 
with the above phonetic features; and (c) the turn-occupant, even 
when interrrupted, upgrades to win back his turn. 

The extracts below help to bear out my claims. 



Extract 8 



BO:hsernia i\iye obonsam dniionyan'i no 
nsfc- mn ef d obnnsam dnq ionam nn 
torte norm > ^> 



riuu6ni bisa ino 
mom bisann 
norm > ■ ) 



AY 



cdedn nseriii ua ehye ohbhsim aau6u) 

rdienstm nef q obunsamanM ioji 
■forte < < > 



UO: 



dm? n6k6r^ na nokor^ 
am nnk^Mjt- ngnnk'^M j e 
P- f < h< 



hs^iix a ebfboa y^n 
nstf m e: b'^rbisa jeT 



HO: Tluwe stories which glorify the devil; a:sk those instead 
AY: What stories glorify the devil? The truth, truth 
BO: Stories which help us. 



"*Thi8 fact IS uldu luentioned m Levuison (JiUS4). 
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ND: Ai* 



» 



DA: 



Extract 9 
dd^h ntf won 
furte < 



t^n.\ dfef ha6 
forte norm 



u6 AairiipA yi-tU iio? 
f je no osempeitMami 
< norm > > 



DA: ehf liso w3 ho E o d6 n^ nsa aye »H 
cbi nsM ho »: odi ninsa jcsci 
forte norm > ^ 



NI) 
DA 
DA 



Oh 1 «oe why do they call it Asempa ys txa! 
Anil .ilso 

There is one whereby he hai* made his hands like this. 



EXTHACT 10 



AY:ereny»i turn! biari wo w6 ad. 
e jiat^umi bia: wo wiisn- 
> > 



BO: 



ade! adent^i 
< < 



houhom honhoni bone ni) 



na £si^ 



< 



AY: II can have power over you. Why should it . . 
lU): Spirit the bad spirit. 

In extract 8 above, IU)*s turn is overlapped by AY*s interruptive 
talk. Here, the interrupter's - AY*s - interru[)tive talk begins 



9 A > 
^ ij 4U 
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during the production of the word "mmam- - a pUce which does 
not suggest .taelf syntactically as a possible turn-completion point. 

What is interesting, though, is that the pitch associated with the 
last two pre.ove, la,vonset syllables is relatively low and the loudness 
.3 d.„.u.uando. ThU suggests that the interrupter had been LnUor- 
ng the turn-occupant's talk for the above-mentioned phonetic fea- 
tu es. Spec. hcaUy. U unplies that conversational participants treat 
d.n annendo loudness, low pitch height and falling pitch movement 
0. tur„-deh„utut.ve. The turn-occupant eventuaUy Jields the floor 

The interrupter's withii.-overlap utterance is heard as being of 
relut.vdy h.gh pitch height and as crescendo in loudness. This sug- 
gests that crescendo loudness and raised pitch are projective of n.ore 
ulk by the turn-holder. This fact is boUtered by the fact that in 
th.s same fragn.ent (extract 8) when the new turn-occupant - AY 
- was mterrupted and wanted to re-establish his position as the 

a^rr" "iV'^'fr'*^ '-^^ ^P««=»» loudness and 

raised p.tch. and by and large won the lurn-occupancy. 

In extract 9 the turn-snatcher ~ DA - u.terrupted the turn- 
.oUer at at a po.nt where the pitch of KD'a (the turn-holder's) voice 
ad almost reached the bottom of his pitch range and the loudness 
level ot Ills voice was low (pianissimo). 

oted tha although the tu.n-snatcher's loudness and pitch are high 
those of the turn-holder are relatively higher. 

Keal.s.ug that the turn-holder has upgraded, the turn-snatcher 
reco.ls and thereby empowers the turn-l.older to reestablish his pc^ 
s.Hou as the real occupant (holder) of t»je floor. 

1.. extract 10 the interruptive talk begins at a place that suggests 
t.df OS a pos-.ble turn-ending point. This is because syntactically a 
y l the end of a sentence (a question) and phonologically the pitch 
of the turn-occupant's voice reaches the bottom af his pitch range. 
A dunmuendo loudness is also associated with the stretch 
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so". The turn-occupant, however, felt that he had something more 
to say and did not therefore want to lose ownership of his turn. Here 
it is to be noted that he raises the pitch of his voice, increases the 
loudness considerably and subsequently reclaims the turn ownership. 
This supports the claim that crescendo loudness and raised pitch are 
projective of more talk and that conversational participants monitor 
each other's speech for the presence or absence of such features. 
The fact that the interrupter does not continue his utterance to a 
possible turn-completion point (bi-rause of the fact that the turn- 
occupant'a utterance was marked with crescendo loudness and raised 
pitch) suggests that crescendo loudness and raised pitch are deployed 
to compete for a turn and are potential floor-winning features. 

It is to be noted that where a turn-snatcher interrupts a turn- 
owner's turn with such features, he drops them as soon as he secures 
the turn. This observation is similar to that made by French and 
Local (1985:159) when they remark that conversationalists 

"gauge very precisely both when and how to begin their 
talk in relation to an ongoing turn." 

The above discussion suggests that close and systematic atten- 
tion to the relationship between overlap and the phonetic features 
of pitch movement and loudness throw further light on the func- 
tioning of turn regulation. It seems clear that crescendo loudness 
and raised pitch are projective of more talk by a current speaker 
whereas piano, pianissimo and diminuendo loudness deployed singly 
or conjointly with a low pitch height or a falling pitch movement are 
turn-del imitative. 

The fact that my findings are more or less similar to those of 
FVench and Local (1985) goes a long way towards suggesting that 
the relationship between turn regulation and the phonetic cues in 
question is not ethnocentric in favour of Akan or English. 

Moat importantly, the findings suggest that, like syntax, gaze 
23, j 234 
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and gesture, phonetic cues of this sort have functional relevance in 
conversational management. 
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PHARYNGEAL FRICATIVES, AND PIKE'S 
^FRICATIVE' AND *FRICTIONAL' CATEGORIES 



R. K. Sprigg 



Cariiocliau is best known for his contribution to the phonetics 
and phonology of African languages, Igbo, Hausa, Bachama, and 
oth-rs — he once reported his return to London from study leave 
in Nigeria to Firth by telephone with the words *Mr. Chan of Kano 
speaking' — but it should not be forgotten that he also taught the 
phonetics of .;rabic, and even devised and recorded a new course for 
that purpose. Since the time of Sweet *the Arabic throat sounds' 
(Sweet 1895, 1904, 1906; Henderson 1971, 121-C). including pharyn- 
geal fricatives, have attracted attention as a noteworthy feature of 
Arabic phonetics; so it is not unreasonable that I should offer niy 
reliexious on the pair of pharyngeal fricatives, voiced and voiceless 
(|9 h|), as a tribute to my former colleague and friend of forty-seven 
years* standing.* 



1 ^Fricative' aad 'frictioual'; 'coutoid' and 'vocoid' 

At a very early stage in my study of phonetics 1 learnt, from the 
chart of The International Phonetic Alphabet, that the pharyngeal 

* I have ireuteU fh] and jV] a voiceleas and voiced pair of fricatives, in the 
I P A chill t, but Catford 1977 liug^^e8ta that in Arabic they may have alao been 
dUferentiattnl by place of articulation at an earher titage of the language ( 163 4). 
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fricatives, (ti S], belonged to a set of 'fricative consonants' that in- 
cluded such other pairs of fricatives — oral fricatives — as uvular 
(Ix I), dental ([6 d\), labio-dental ([f v]), and bilabial ([♦ B|), and 
and [h] too, as 'glottal fricatives', though I no longer accept these 
two fricatives as phonetically comparable with the remaining pairs 
(Sprigg 1978, 6-7, 8, 9-10, 12-15, 16);^ so it was disconcerting to 
6nd, later in my training in phonetics, that Pike 1943 did not admit 
pharyngeal fricatives into his 'fricative' category, in company with 
such oral fricatives as [x B ♦ B|: an apprentice phonetician does not 
welcome disagreement among the authorities in the discipline. 

Pike does, however, group the pharyngeal fricatives with all the 
same fricatives as are shown as such in the I.P.A. chart, apart from 
|h], in a category that he terms 'frictional', using as his criterion 'lo- 
cal friction at any point' for distinguishing 'frictionals', '{e.g. (s], (f), 
whispered vocoids, fricative "voiced |h|'*)', from 'non-frictionals 
(or frictionless sounds, or sounds with cavity friction only)', '(e.g. (m], 
|o|, (hj, frictionless li])' (140); by this criterion the pharyngeal frica- 
tives (h) and 1^1 are classed as 'frictionals' together with such oral 
fricatives as (x ^6 ^ f v ♦ B|, and together with the glottal fricative 
(but not with the 'cavity fricative' |h]). 

^Fricative' versus Ve80]iant\ At a later stage in his analysis, 
however, in the course of dbtinguishing two further categories, 'frica- 
tives' and 'resonauts'. Pike excludes pharyngeal fricatives from his 
category of 'fricative orab', '(e.g. (f|, [s])', and assigns them to his 
category of 'resonant orals', '(e.g. whispered |a], timbres of "voiced 
[hi")', together with such 'non-frictional continuants' as |o| and 
In this way the pharyngeal fricatives of the I.P.A. chart, [h\ and 

^The International Phonetic Alphabet (revised to 1U79) shows only one rel- 
ev;%nt change from the 1947 scheme: ( j ) has been removed from the Tricativc' 
row, but continues to appear in the 'Frictionless Continuants and Semi- Vowels' 
row» newly nr»med '(Median) Approximant*. together with [v \ \ ^ i\ w|; for 
a phonetic deucription of the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan^ however^ a pair of post- 
alveolar fricatives [ J j], is still needed. 
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[S], and the laryngeal (and therefore glottal) fricatives (fi] and lfi| 

O 

(corresponding to Pike's |f»] and (Wj, for 'whuper'; 142) are classed 
together as 'frictional' and 'resonant' but non-*fricative': •friction- 
ali«ed resonant orals include the following: whispered vocoids and 
whispered frictionless laterals; vocoids and frictionless laterals with 
voiced glottal local friction; vocoids and frictionless laterab with 
voiced or voiceless pharyngeal local friction. . . . FVictionalised nasals 
include nasals with any type of pharyngeal local friction' (Pike 1943, 
142)^ [the emphasb is mine). In phonetic symboliiatiou, using |V| 
for any type of syllabic vowel, these •frictionalized resonant orals' 
are |V V 1 I V V M h 9 h? ^ hT q |; and, using INI for all 

O O 

o o o o 

typea of nasal consonant, the 'frictionalued reaoaant nasals' are: (N 
N hN VN) (1 have not, so far, been able to produce the leu • iwo). 

o o ' 



Pharyngeal Wocoid8\ Before questioning Pike's having clasaiBed 
the pharyngeal fricatives, |h| and [S], as non-'fricative' I ought first to 
mention that his having classified them as *frictionaP and ^resonant* 
leads to their also being classified as *vocoid', as pharyngeal *vocoid8', 
rather tlian as 'contoid*: 'The sounds which as a group function most 
frequently as syllabics are vocoids.-* Phonetically they comprise the 

^1 have pressed jfij into service to symbohw 9Oicti0$s glottal (arytenoid) friction 

(Spngg VJ76, 12), for the distinction between ttrong whisper (arytenoid) and 
weak whisper (approximated) see Sprigg 1978 (10, 12), and cf. Sweet 1906, 10, 
*l Knd this sentence ambiguous: at flr«t sight it appeared to me to be a 
definition cf 'vocoids' as 'the sounds which, as a group, function most frequently 
as syllables', in which case it immediately conflicts with the classification of the 
sounds '(rj. |wl, and (y)' (I RA. [j], (w|. and (j|) as vocoida later in the same 
paragraph, since they ruofcr function as syllabics; the context, however. Ruggests 
that this sentence should be understood not aa a definition but as an observation. 
It IS the vocoids. not the contoids, that, as a group, function most frtquenUy as 
syllables This statement does not prevent a sub-class of vocoid. containing ( j |. 
(wj and [il, from being, by dcanition. non-syUabic. Nor does it prevent a iimali 
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central resonant orals as already defined. Vocoids include practi- 
cally all sounds which are usually called "vowels" (whether voiced, 
voiceless, or whispered), except that "fricative vowels" are excluded, 
while "vowel glides" such as [r], (wj and ly| are included' (143). Clas- 
sifying (h| and |9| as 'vocoids' conflicts with the I P A. classificatiou, 
in which they are shown aa 'consonants'.^ 



2 The ^pharyngeal cavity* and the glottis 

1 have no difficulty in accepting Pike's classification of tiie glottal 
(and, therefore, laryngeal) fricatives 'lfi|' and '(Wl' (or jfil) as 'fric- 

tional' and VesonaiU', and, therefore, as Wocoid';^ bat, in separating 
the pharyngeal fricatives [h] and |^| from the other Ungual fricatives 
Ix fiQ t^lt etc., he seems to me to have mis-claasified them. \h\ and \S\ 
owe their classification as 'resonant', not 'fricative' (142), to a combi- 
nation of two factors: (2.1) Pike's having distinguished the phcirynx, 
or throat, from the mouth, or 'oral cavity', with the status of a 

8u»>-categi)ry of contoid from being tyllabic on occasions 'rcsonaiU naaalH and 
InltTfil resonant orals comprise a group of contoid sounds that are often syllabic, 
but by no meana so often as vocoids' (143) 

I used to classify (h| with | J ), and (H as invariably ntm syllabic until I 
found an instance of it as syllabic in the pronunciation of the Japanese W(»rd htn 
OS ikilep in Sawashima 1971 (11). Sawashima agreed with me that the wide 

o 

aperture between the vocal cords in his accompanying flber-optiscope frames for 
this syllabic vowel, '(i |\ was appropriate to a (voiceless) breathed vowel. [h^| (or 

o 

I h I) not to a (voiceless) whispered vowel, | fi |, hence I was obliged to revise my 

opinion about a possible syllabic function for |h/ h |. 

^Pike's vocoid category and the I P A. chart's vowel category are m close 
agreement except that Pike's sub-category of vocoids '|i|» |w]. and (yl' (M3) 
are classed as consonants. '(Median) Approximanf. | j w i|. in the I V A chart 
•revised to 1979" 

^Kor |fi I see note 3 
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separate 'cuvity', in a set of five 'cavitiea': oral, uadal, pharyngeal, 
pulmonic, and oesophageal; and (2.2) his having included the larynx 
(or, at lea^t, the glottis and that part of the larynx which lies above 
the glottis) in the ^pharyngeal cavity': *it does not seem expedient 
to attempt to work with a classification which would separate the 
laryngeal and pharyngeal cavities' (85-6). If the pharynx were to be 
treated as part of the 'oral cavity', or if the larynx were to be treated 
as part of the 'pulmonic cavity', or given the status of a separate, 
and sixth, cavity (or if the ^cavity' concept were to be given up), 
what I see as a mis-classiQcation of the pharyngeal fricatives would 
not arise; so it is worth while seeing how strong the case is for the 
two factors that have determined Pike's classification. 



2*1 Delimitiug the ^pbaryugeal cavity'. 

The 'pharyngeal cavity' is not easy to delimit physiologically: Pike 
supports his diagram 'Fig. 1 Cavities* (85) with such specifications as 
glottal closure and oesophageal closure, ^contained within the pha- 
ryngeal cavity at its lower limit', a velar (or uyular) closure, lying 
outside the pharyngeal cavity, at the point where it meets the oral 
cavity, and a 'velic' closure, also lying outside the pharyngeal cavity, 
at the point where it meets the nasal cavity (1943, 85-6). When any 
of these four closures is in position, therefore, the appropriate limit 
of the pharyngeal cavity is, admittedly, clear. Thus, during glottal- 
stop and glottaUplosive articulations, and during ejective and injec- 

tive articulations, |7 k* k^j, the lower limit of the pharyngeal cavity 
is clearly defined^; otherwise, it erges with the sub-glottal part of 
the larynx in a single pharyngeo-pulmonic chamber. 

Since the glottis, even when fully open, is a relatively narrow 
channel, the lower limit of the pharyngeal cavity is more easy to 
determine than its upper limits. 

^Kor the term 'injeclive' tev Sprigg 197S, S, but Catford's ternu 'gluttalic 

< 

pr<?sBuri; and auction atopa', e.g |k' k '| (Catford 1^77, 71) are equally ayatematic, 
if not more ao 
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At its upper extremity the pharyngeal cavity can be clearly de- 
limited, physiologically, from the oral cavity during velar articula- 
tions, whether plosive, nasal, or click, |k g Q 0 ^ b Cl, by a dorso-velar 
barrier; but, in the absence of this barrier, the pharyngeal cavity 
merges imperceptibly with the oral cavity in a unitary pharyngeo- 
oral air chamber (well illustrated by the vowel diagrams in Ladefoged 
1962, 96-7; cf. also Catford 1977, 58). At its upper extremity, again, 
the pharyngeal cavity can abo be physiologically delimited from the 
nasal cavity by the velum in contact with the naao-pharynx during 
plosive articulations, oral vocalic articulations, and oral, fricative, 
lateral, and rolled articulations, e.g. [p b V h j ♦ s ti I r| (but not 
during naso-oral vocalic, fricative, lateral, and rolled articulations; 
e.g. (V h s T ?!); otherwise, the pharyngeal cavity merges impercepti- 
bly with the nasal cavity in a single pharyngeo-nasal air chamber. 

In fact it is only during velar ejective and injective articulations, 

and articulations with velar- and-glottal double plosion, |k' \r k? ], 
that the pharyngeal cavity can be said to be fully delimited phys- 
iologically by Pike's criteria from its neighbouring types of cavity, 
pulmonic, nasal, oral, and oesophageal.^ 

My own view is that Pike would have done well to have so de- 
fined the pharyngeal cavity as to have excluded the larynx, thus 
making the pharyngeal cavity entirely supra-laryngeal; for the lar- 
ynx can easily be distinguished as a physiological unit of cartilage 
and bone, with its own musculature, enabling it to move upwards 
and downwards within the pharynx for a distance of approximately 
two centimetres (Heffner 1952, 25). 

The pharynx, on the other hand, is bounded by the tongue (more 
specifically by the tongue root, or *radix') as its forward boundary, 
with the pharyngeal wall as its rearward bbundary. As a matter of 
nomenclature the pharyngeal is the only subcategory of lingual frica- 
tive to be named from both its active and passive articulators; for 

•For purely physiological deBnitions of the laryngeal pharynx and the oral 
pharynx cf. Heffner 1952, 25-9, and for the larynx and the pharynx Catff>rd 
1977, 20. 
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the uvular, dental, palato-alveolar, and other lingual fricatives are 
named after the passive articulator only, the place of articulation. If 
the rear wall of the pharynx had been distinguished by a term of its 
own, such as fauces, pharyngeal fricatives could have been named 
faucal fricatives, from the passive articulator, on the same terms 
as, for example, uvular fricatives and dental fricatives ([x BG d)), or, 
perhaps, as radico-faucal fricatives, on the same terms as dorso-velar 
fricatives (cf. Catford 1977 on 'faucal or transverse pharyngeal artic- 
ulation' OS 'the most common articulation of the pharyngeal appiox- 
imants jh) and [S]^ (163), and on *root or radix, which continues on 
down in front of the epiglottis' (144)). With such a change of name, 
to faucal or radico-faucal, possibly the pharyngeal sub-category of 
fricative, [h 9|, would then have been more readily associated with 
the other sub-categories of lingual fricative, and dissociated from the 
laryngeal (or glottal) sub-category of fricative, (fl fi), in the produc- 

o 

tioa of which the tongue plays no part; for the friction featur- of (fi) 
and [fi| is entirely due to the vocal cords within the arytenoid glottis, 

o 

without distinction of active and passive articulator. 

Given such a dissociation of the pharynx from the larynx, laryn- 
geal (and glottal) articulations would not have qualified for inclusion 
in the pharyngeal cavity; and (h| and (S*] would be classified as 'pha- 
ryngeal cavity' fricatives, while |fi| and (fij would be assigned to the 

o 

pulmonic cavity or to a further, and sixth, cavity, the laryngeal cavity 
(assuming, that is, that Pike's 'cavity* concept had been retained). 

^Pkaryugeal air-Htream mechanism^ My view that the status 
of the pharynx as a 'cavity', and the relations of the larynx to the 
pharynx, should be revised would, naturally, affect the name and 
description of one of Pike's three air-stream mechanisms, the pha- 
ryngeal. Since Pike defines the pharyngeal cavity as comprising the 
pharynx and the larynx as far as, and including, the glottis, the 
closed glottis as initiator of the 'pharyngeal air-stream mechanism' 
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lies within the phat7ngeal cavity; but if the larynx were to be ex- 
cluded from the pharyngeal cavity, the initiator of the pharyngeal air- 
stream mechanism would have to be treated as being either within 
the pulmonic cavity or within a new cavity, the laryngeal, with the 
power of moving upwards and downwards within the lower part of 
the pharynx. 

Further, if a pharyngeal cavity were no longer to be distinguished 
from the oral cavity, the larynx with closed glottis as initiator would 
be acting not merely on ^pharyn^eal cavity' air but on air in a cham- 
ber comprising throat and mouth equally, e.g. (p' t' t^|; and only 
incidentally would that air chamber be confined to the pharynx, as 

in the production of a velar ejective or injective, |k' k |. 

In either case the term 'pharyngeal air-stream mechanism^ would 
cease to be appropriate; and Abercrombie^s term 'glottalic', from 
the closed glottis within the larynx acting as initiator, would be 
preferable (Abercronibie 1967, 28-9). 

^Combinations of m^or air-stream mechanisms^ and phar- 
ynx air* Those combinations of air-stream mechanisms in which 
one of the component mechanisms is the pharyngeal would also be 
affected similarly by a re-consideration of the dimensions of the pha- 
ryngeal cavity and of its relations with the larynx; these combi* 
nations comprise: 'Pharynx mechanism plus pulmonic mechanism' 
(95-6), for implosives, e.g. (6^ |, *oral mechanism plus pharyngeal 



mechanism' (98-9), for ejective and injective clicks, e.g. j^' 0' 

O'j, and 'oral mechanism plus pharyngeal mechamsni plus pulmonic 
mechanism' (99), for implosive clicks, e.g. |. Such combina- 

tions would be termed glottaltc plus pulmonic, velaric plus pulmonic, 
and velaric plus glottalic plus pulmonic in Abercrombie's analysis, 
which does not distinguish 'cavities', and treats the pharyngeal frica- 
tives (h| and [S] on the same terms as oral fricatives (1967, 126), as 
they are treated in the I.P.A. chart. 



< 
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The 'pharyngeal cavity' in the 'puhnonic air-atream mech- 
anism*. Crucial action in the pharyngeal cavity but aa part of the 
more general action of the pulmonic air-8tr«am mechanism would 
alao, of course, be affected by any attempt to restrict the pharyngeal 
cavity to the pharynx, by excluding (hat part of (he larynx which 
include' the vocal cords and above, or by a more radical attempt 
to get rid of the 'cavity' status of the pharynx altogether. Pike de- 
scribes the pulmonic air-stream mechanism as follows: 'the lungs 
acting as initiator may press lung o»r outward through the pharynx 
and mouth or nose (or some connected combination)' (89). Thus, 
this mechanism takes its name from the lungs aa initiator, with due 
emphasis on lung air; and the crucial role of the larynx in modifying 
the lung air as it passes, or is prevented from passing, between the 
vocal cords is somewhat played down. Since Pike treats the vc.al 
cords as part of the pharyngeal cavity, their voicing action, voice 
vibration versus non-vibration, and their glottal-closure action too, 
together with glottal friction, (fi| and |fi| (or (W|hisper), are all also 

O 

to be treated as activities of the pharyngeal cavity; if, on the other 
hand, the pharyngeal cavity were taken to exclude the larynx, then 
these glottal activities would become pulmonic-cavity activities (or 
possibly, the activities of an independent lii-yngeal cavity). 



The pharyngeal cavity and the 'c/al alr-atream mechanism'. 
Ill my view the larynx and, therefore, the pharyngeal cavity as de- 
fined by P.ke also function in th« 'oral air-itream meirhanism' (93- 
4), thereby calling into question Pike's treatment of this type of 
air-stream mechanism, e.g. (© q\, as uncombined. lie takes voice- 
less clicks such as 'bilabial egresaive click stop' (94), (0|, to be ex- 
amples of the pure 'oral air-stream mechanism', uncombined with 
any other: 'only sounds produced by oral strictures may occur with 
this mechanism, since the pharyngeal „nd nasal cavities are com- 
pletely oul3.de It (except following velar release); nasalixeri or voiced 
types are achieved only in conjunction with the pulmonic mechanUm' 
(93). This restriction results in voiced clicks, e.g. | ©g Cg CO |. being 
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classified differently from voiceless clicks, e.g. |0 cl'- the former are 
treated as examples of 'oral mechanism plus pulmonic mechanism', 
a combination of two mechanisms, and the latter as examples of the 
uncombined, single, or pure 'oral air-stream mechanism', though the 
only difference between the two types of sound is to be found in the 
larynx, in its glottal activity.* For the former a pulmonic air-stream 
passes through the narrowed glottis under sufficient pressure to make 
the vocal cords vibrate; for the latter a pulmonic air-stream passes 
through the glottis in its wide-open, or breath, position without voice 
vibration. I see a contradiction in this difference in treatment, and 
should wish to classify voiceless clicks with voiced clicks as belonging 
equally to the category of 'oral mechanism plus pulmonic mechanism' 
(97-8). Indeed Pike himself writes: 'the vocal cords do not, of course, 
need to be vibrating for these combinations, so that the pulmonic 
contribution could be voiceless' (98); this would be the;case^in the 
production of a voiceless ingressive nasalised click, e.g. [ ©Q CO li 

r O O 

should apply equally to a voiceless non nasalized click, e.g. |0 Cl- 

This inconsistency in the treatment of voiced as opposed to voice- 
less clicks would appear more clearly^ if ^he voiceless clicks were 
to be symbolized as, for exam^e, | 0^ i;k ], on the model of the 
voiced plosive clicks, e.g. |0g Csl. and '^e voiced nasalized clicks, 

OThere are advantages in u«ing Kelly 't feature baaed symbolitation, developed 
for Xhosa, over the 1 P A. iymboli»ation. In hit syitem these three combinations 
<■{ symbols would be represented oa (g)^) for voiced plosive clicks and with, for 

example. (Cl for voiced nasalised clicks; consequently, (© Q). fo"" example, can 
continue to be used for voiceless plosive chcks, and (g], for example, could be 

useU for a (voiceless) breathed nasalised chck, with [Q for a glollal-fricati^e 
voiced nasalised click. 

An I.P A. symbol such as ( C« 1. f°r example, symbolises velar closure twice, 
once in the click part of the symbol, (Q -), »nd once in the voiced velar plosive 
part of the symbol, [-t], simply in order to symbolise the feature voice, through 
l-fl- 
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e.g. ( CO 00 



^ If Pike's examples of hU 'oral air-streaiu mechaiiiam*. e.g. |0 
Q^ e\ (cf. 94), were to be reclassiOed, aa I have auggeated above, 
as belonging to the category 'oral niecbaniam plua pulmonic mech-' 
anwm' the 'oral air-stream mechaniam' category would cease to ex- 
lat; and only two independent (or uncombined) types of air-atream 
niechaaiani would remain, the pulmonic air-atream mechaniam and 
the pharyngeal air-stream mechaniam. 



2.2 lucludiug the glottis within the 'pharyngeal cavity' 
2.2.1 Lingual veruuH glottal 

A major difference between the pharyngeal type of fricative and the 
glottal ia that |h| and (9| are lingual fricatives while jfi) and |fi) are 

Q 

glottal (and. therefore, laryngeal). In producing the former pair it is 
the tongue (more apecihcally, the tongue root, pr 'radu'). as active 
articulator, that approachea the pharynx wall, as pasaive articulator 
suHicieutly to give rise to audibk friction, while, in producing the lat- 
ter, the approximating action of the vocal corda within the arytenoid 
glottis gives riae to the audible friction, without distinction of active 
and po^isive articulator. 



2.2.2 Phouation 



A further major diatiuction between phalangeal and glottal frica- 
tives had been to some extent anticipated in Pike 1943: 'oral quality 
IS more basic than pharyngeal quality in that vowel type or timbre 
persists despite various glottalic or pharyngeal formations' (131) I 
agree with him as far as glottalic formations are concerned; and 1 
note that all the examplea he gives of difficulties that would arise if 
'pharyngeal and oral atricturea |were| treated as of equal function' 
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are not pharyngeal but glottal: 'voiceless and voiced |u| would have 
to be placed in basically diflferent categories instead of being consid- 
ered varieties of the same vocoid with its form modified by voicing. 
. . . During a |u], friction at the glottis would leave the sound a vocoid, 
but labial friction would change it into a contoid' (131). 

In Pike's favour one can say that it would certainly be awkwaid 
to have to treat vowels accompanied by glottal friction ([VD as con- 
toid rather than vocoid simply because of an undue insistence on 
friction as a criterion of the contoid category in all circumstances, 
even when it occurs in the glottis; and the same is equally true, 
or more so, of whispered vowels ([V]). On the other hand I would 

say that it is just as awkward to have to treat the pharyngeal (and, 
therefore, lingual) fricatives |til and \S\ as vocoids simply because of 
an undue insistence on friction in the pharyngeal cavity as a criterion 
of the vocoid category even though thid voiceless and voiced pair of 
fricatives are lingual, just as lingual as [x B 1 and [6 d\. 

In other words. Pike has anticipated the major phonetic cate- 
gory phonahon as regards glottal fricatives, |fi W(hisper)l (141); it 
is unfortunate that he has blurred the distinction by including them 
in the same cavity, the pharyngeal cavity, as Iti] and Catford 
1964, on the other hand, and Catford 1977, define phonation as 'any 
relevant activity in the larynx which is neither initiatory nor articu- 
latory in function' (1977, 16) |my emphasis]. As phonatory stricture 
types he includes: voiceless, whisper, voice, creak (1977, 95-8; he 
now excludes, as an 'articulation', or as a 'concomitant of initiation', 
glottal stop (98); but cf. 1964, 30-3); he also distinguishes four loca- 
tions: full glottal, anterior (formerly arytenoid), posterior (formerly 
ligamental), and ventricular (102-4). 

Paradoxical though it may seem, my reason for examining Pike's 
treatment of friction in the pharynx in such detail, and rather criti- 
cally, in this short tribute to th wide phonetic interests of niy former 
colleague Carnochan, is the very high regard that I have developed 
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over tla< yeais for Pkonettca, especially when one takes into ii<:couiit 
Us year of publication, 1943, forty-aeven years ago, before the in- 
struiiieulal revolution. So sound U it, and so forward-looking, that 
it irks nie to liiid that it falb short of perfection. 
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A STUDY OF QUANTITY IN MESTREECliS 



L. van Buureii* 



1 latruductiou 



M<!StretH ha is the dialect spoken in the city of Maastricht. This Ho- 
mail city, Mosae IVaiectum, is the Southernmost city of the Nether- 
lands and the administrative and cultural centre of Dutch Liniburg. 
It ia also situated in the area, comprising the Rhiiieland, Dutch and 
Uelgian Limburg and Luxemburg, known for its tonal accents, the 
so-called *Stosxton' and 'SchleiftonV These terms may be translated 
into lOnglish as the Hard Tone and Slurred Tone. 

Surprisingly, we found no trace of any tonal accents in the city 
dialect of Maastricht, although they are very nmch in evidence iu the 
surrounding area. For various reasons, the pitch element is absent in 
Mestreechs and all that is left is contrast in duration or quantity. 
An example of this ia (bAl) — 6a// (danctj versus (bA:l] ~ ball (round 
obyxi). Taking our cue from Professor Carnochan's (1951) article 
on Ilausa, it seemed therefore appropriate to call this paper A Study 
of Quantity in Mestreechs. Perhaps it may contribute a little to our 

•| am mJebted to rim Francine Bi«lden and nu Jotien Schroudert, both 
of Maiwtrjcljt luid «tud«nti at the Univenity of AnuUrdam, who acted u in- 
furnianltt. aUo tu nie^sra Gaston Chainbiile. Pol Brountd and Jan Cournaiii. 
niernbem of ihe Maastricht UiaUcl CircU, for providmg helpful information and 
iitatenals 
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understanding of phonetic and phonological processes, as the work 
of the Prosodic School has done to such a considerable extent. 

Since it is not very appropriate to speak of hard and slurred 
Uones' in Mestreechs, I propose to use less phonetically specific 
terms, vii. \\ prosody and S prosody. In phonological transcrip- 
tion, H will be shown by an acute accent, thus bXI— danct, and S 
will be shown by a tilde, thus bAl — round object. 

The distinction between these two prosodies seems to have arisen 
over a thousand years ago. Indeed, it is quite possible that it ¥tix» 
originally in the 6r8t place a quantitative distinction, and that the 
associated pitch distinction never struck root in Maastricht. How- 
ever, the more likely explanation is that the melodic distinction has 
gradually disappeared from the rather *refined' city dialect under the 
influence, since the I7th century, of 'Hollands', i.e. the dialect of the 
province of Holland which was later to provide the foundation for 
Standard Dutch. In this respect, Maastricht Limburg is comparable 
with Edinburgh Scots, which has also been under greater inllueuce 
from the prestige form of the language than the surrounding dialects. 
All one can say now is that the melodic feature has been absent 
for as long as anyone can remember. Houben^s (1905) grammar of 
Mestreechs mentions only quantitative contrasts and says nothing 
about any tonal differences* 

The reader may wonder why we did not concenti.-'^e on one of 
the surrounding dialects. After all, length differences in the order of, 
say, one*tenth or one-twelfth of a second are much more difPicult to 
perceive and to study for an outsider than pitch differences. Indeed, 
for a time, we found ourselves almost completely unable to hear any 
of the H/S contrasts at all, which our native informants insisted they 
were making, and we sometimes felt throwing in the towel. Hut 
there is such a thing as professional pride and one does not like to 
be defeated by statements like •We will not indicate the difference 
between the hard and slurred tones as it would merely clutter up the 
texts. The Maastricht speaker will get the word right automatically, 
and the non-Limburger is bound to get it wrong whatever \ie does." 
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(Dumoulin and Coumana, 1986, p.68). 

More seriously, though, the fact remains that Mestreechs is a 
fully-fledged language which ia Uarntfrom vhe cradle by native speak- 
ers. As a linguist one would like to find out how it is patterned in the 
native speaker's mind, and one does not walk away from it because 
one thinks it is unreasonably subtle or impure. Finally, Mestreechs 
has sufficient prestige nowadays to be taught at the local 'Volksuni- 
versiteit', mainly to new residents who wish to in^jgrate properly 
with the local population. One day, we would indeed like to pro- 
duce a description of the phonetics of M^^streechs for those wishing 
to learn the dialect. But then we do have to sort out, first of all, how 
the H and S prosodies are realised and distributed in the language. 

A great deal has been written in German and Dutch on the 
'Hheinluiidische Stosztone uud Schleiftone', mostly from a historical 
perspective. The phenomenon is of course quite interesting. The 
only parallel in the Germanic languages is in Nor wegia n and Swedish, 
whic h exhi bit tonal contrasts of the type Aksal v\ — axU versus 
Aksal — shoulder, and in Danish, which exhibits voice quality 
contrast iu (honj — she versus |ho?n?l — dog. . 

The major authority on the subject is undoubtedly Theodor 
Krings. Two of his publications, FVings (1913) and FVings (1916) 
seem quite representative of the literature as a whole. 

Krings (1913) is perhaps the more interesting of the two, as it 
is basically concerned with stating the realisation and, in diachronic 
terms, the distribution of H and S in his own dialect of Dulken, a 
small German town about 15 kilometres from the Dutch border. 

The 1916 publication, entitled Die rheimsche Acceniuterung, 
casts its net much wider, surveying in detail the state of research 
in the whole of the H/S area, and speculating at considerable length 
on the nature and causes of the phenomenon. 

Although Frings actually did a little research in Panconcelli- 
Cabia's phonetics laboratory in Marburg in 1908, his phonetic ob- 
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8(*rvationH are fxtr«nif ly poor. The two exaiiiples discusHed at some 
length arc stif — attff (neutral) and stif ~ $Uff (ftmxnxnt), I«Vom a 
kymogram in FViiigH (1913) it appears that the S fonn \\m a total du- 
ration of approximately ISOcentiseroudfl and the H form only half of 
that, about 75 ceiiti«econd8. All four elements (s. 1. 1, f | are longer in 
the S form, but especially the vowel Although we have heard quite 
considerable Mengthenings' of this kind ourselves, one suspects that 
FVings may have exaggerated the difference a little when he made 
the kyuiograms. One of these days we shall have to pay a visit to 
Diilken to find out for ourselves. 

Nevertheless, the length feature is undoubtedly the most striking 
and most constant feature, it seems to us that this is indeed also 
reflected in the terms Stosston (not used by FVingn) and Schleifton. 
Oddly enough, this quantitative distinction is snhsequeutly virtually 
ignored, not only by FVings but by most of his successors as well. 

The second most noticeable feature, pitch, also receives the most 
cavalier treatment in the literature. In the varieties where a pitrh 
difference oicurs the difference between 11 and S is iis clear as the 
tonal coMtr;wt in Swedish and Norwegian, at least when the words are 
said in isolation. Yet, apart from mentioning it, nobody ever seems to 
have made any attempt to actually describe the pitch movements. As 
it happens, l<Vings and his successors concentrate almost exclusivi ly 
on a third and notoriously dubious and elusive feature, via. that 
of stress or force. This is regarded iis the primary phenomenon, 
and it is therefore hardly surprising, in our view, that it leads to the 
most complicated and esoteric theories about 'accents* with one peak 
(*eingipHig*), two peaks (*iweigipflig'), which may be checked (*stark 
geschnitten*) or unchecked ('schwach geschuitten'), and so on. 

In Mestreechs, the phonetic realisation is quite straightforward 
albeit extremely subtle. It is simply that the S variants are mini- 
mally hmger in their vowel and following homo-syllabic consonant 
(if any) than the H equivalent. Moreover, the difference is wol made 
in unstressed positions in the sentence. Also, with a few vowels, no- 
ticeably ft, oci, 3M the realisation is more diphthongal if the prosody 
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\A II iiiid more iiionoplitlioiigal if it in S. 

A phonetic r«-iiiV€Htigatioii of ttoiiie of ilie data j^reaciited Uy 
^VillKa and others certiiialy aeeiiiii to be called for if we want to gMU 
more iiLsinht into the origin and development of tonal diMtincttionn in 
these dialectH and in language in general. I would tiuggent that the 
role of timing or quantity ha« been crucial. 

Although I'Vingrt aiiJ others do not nay 8o in no many worda, it 
appears from their examples that the H/S opposition operates only 
in syllaldes having primary and secondary word-stress, and certainly 
not in syllables containing In elfeit this means that the vast 
majority of words have only one H or Only longer words like 
kOinpbiinut amptiment may in principle have two. In Mestreeclis, 
even such words tend to have only one prosody, located on the sylla- 
ble with the primary stress. Only in compounds like UDDddiiWdd / — 
afternoon can there be two. The prosody is therefore developing into 
a prosody of morphemes, perhaps of words, rather than syllables. 

The .standard theory regarding the origin of the H/S distinction, 
again acicjrilinK to tViiiKS, may be summaiised «is foUlows. 

At scjine unspecified time, perhaps around the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, all or most long, non-final syllables were 'hardened' or 'sharp- 
ened' if followed by voicing. It seems that this hardening or shan>- 
ening (*Scharfung') means essmtially 'shortening'. FVings does not 
quite put il thin way: his formulation is in terms of sharpening of 
noii-rthort voweb followiHl by a voiced consonant pins vowel and of 
short vowels before UiisaU and liquids followed by the same. Some 
hypt)tlietiial examples to make this clear: *stiv9 ^ ^stiva — stiff, 
•btMid ^> •bctna bones, legs, *ly2» > •jyza /ice, ♦st^rv© > 
*stft'rv8 .niarvr, die, ♦vroitd > •vroiid - woman, •hAndg > •hAnda 

Aanci.s Note that II is marked. All words that did not develop II 
kept S, i.e. all words with short vowel in open syllable such as ^niAiid 

men, with intervening voiceless consonant such as ^w^itd - to 
know, and all words ending in a stressed syllable, such as ^bim - 
bone, leg. 
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Up to this point of course, forms with H and S were in comple- 
mentary distribution, although many nouns and verbs would have 
S in the singular and H in the plural forms, e.g. *biin — b^ina 
— Aone, •stcrv-stcrva - starve, die. Others had S throughout, 
e.g. mAn-mAn9 — man, ♦weit-weit9 — to know. But this situa- 
tion changed drastically when, at a later stage, many vocalic endings 
were dropped. This led to minimal pairs like FVings' sllf-slif, and it 
also explains sonie present-day Mestreechs forms like bcm-bein - 
bone, bones, luj-loe« — louse, lice. 

Subsequently, FVings discusses some later developments which 
further affecte<l to some extent tl* distribution of If and S. Unfortu- 
nately, however, all this knowledge hardly helps to explain most of 
the patterns of distribution of the prosodies in present-day Mestreechs. 

We have just seen that S is generally regarded as the unmarked 
prosody and H as the marked one. Fiom a synchronic point of view 
this certainly seems to be the case in most of the present-day H/S 
dialects, if only because most words take S. But in Mestreechs H 
has become the unmarked prosody, and that has created, to use a 
fashionable idiom, a whole new ball-game. Perhaps we should also 
hesitate to ac< «pt the view that, as FVings says, S was the unmarked 
prosody in a diachronic sense. 

To all other speakers of German and Dutch, words with H sound 
quite 'normal', whereas words with S sound typically Rhineland or 
Limburg, because of their unusual stretching and/or sing-song pitch 
pattern. One would have thought that the S prosody was a develop- 
ment peculiar to this area, and not the H prosody. According to the 
established theory, however, there was a shortening of !1 syllables 
like bAl so that it became just as short as in other types of Dutch 
or German. But that does not explain at all how S words like bAl 
became very much longer than in other dialects. Surely there is still 
a great deal of explaining to be done by historical linguists. 

In any case, H is now the unmarked prosody in Mestreechs. One 
suspects again that this has come about as a result of 'Hollands' 
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ijitiueiice; for one thing, all words that are felt as 'Hollands' or •un- 
familiar' or 'technical' are usually said with an H prosody, which 
is generally regarded as very close to the •Hollands' pronunciation. 
This process has been going on for the last 350 years. 

Another consequence of this shift from S to H being the un- 
marked prosody waa a wholesale movement of words with short vow- 
els into the H class and of words with long vowels into the S class. 
Of course, we were not aware of all this when we first approached 
the Maastricht dialect, innocently armed with what turned out to be 
very misleading information. For a time it seemed to us that there 
were hardly any patterns at all, so that S and H had to be learned 
with individual lexical items like, say, the tones of tone-languages. 
The following expos^ tries to show that there are patterns; however, 
not one simple njonosystemic one, but a variety of patterns for dif- 
ferent areas of the phonology and probably aUo for dilferent areas 
of the granunar a.id lexicon, integrated or not integrated with each 
other in a number of different ways. To solve the problem, in other 
words, one needs a polysystemic approach, in the Firthian sense. In 
the end, however, we must allow for a number of unpredictable 'ex- 
ceptions' or lexically determined occurrences of H and S. The overall 
picture, which is still tentative and incomplete, is not as neat and 
pretty a.s the book-keeper in us, Firthian or otherwise, would like it 
to be. But then people do not always behave as book-keepers want 
them to behave. People tend to be rather messy while at the same 
time struggling to keep things in some sort of order. One should 
not be surprised if this human flaw is reflected in the organisation of 
linguistic patterns. 



2 Overall patteruH in the phuuology of MeHtreecLs. 
2.1 

The consonant iiiventory may be shown as follows: 
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{) I) I V in I h 

t d ^ / n I r 
h It X 7 U 

Thin in nillin Ukn mnni viiiiiaii«fl uf Dutch, with, hnwrvoi, mnuv 
iiii|)i»i lrtiit ilillt^iriirrn. Muni hnMU Duti h h.ivr lont /g/ lu Mt^rttm- 
(hH it \u%H UmMi pifnnivf^il, to 4 hiiiit<)(l nKlt^Jil, in wnnln h\u\\ an 
bfAK brt^ttt bri(lRt!(*). KHprrially in NiMihmu v.iri«^tiim u{ Diitih 
thf routiiWit hriwrt^ii voimd iiinl vuiicfli'Hii lliiiitivrn Ihin iiluinMt ilin^ 
'Will ihin tt^iMituuy in imw iiirt^aiiiH Si»iH.|ii*rii nnt^atn 4n 
wril <ft«iici4illy Hp(«*ikiiiK> hiiwt^vtii, ihf nMititintn aif ntill i*|M'i»itivn 
111 Mtinii t«(M hn. 

On thi* i>thi*i hiiml, tht'it* in our iithitiMl friitiiM* that lian 
IimIimI iiII Diitih lUiil (It^iiiniiMliiilt^itn, vi» that iil wiuil hual ilrviui- 
iitK 01 ' Aiiitl ititnviahaitiiiiK'i wht^it'hy wiinl hiial / h. (i, K ^ ^ 
7 / tiotiiiil tikr / p. t. k. t. x/ lliiwt^vt^i, tin* iliiilHntiiiii m 
null iiiaiiiiaiiK^it, molt* m Ittnn, in viii<t^i| niirtiHiiiiltuKti Thrii'loio m* 
nhall wiiir kAl kAta nil. cnin^ hut hAcI h.hMiU /icU/i. MwA.i, t^vt^ii 
ihouKh hAcI in photirtn ally IhAl). Similarly Uias hma honinr vi-i 
ntirt vn/ vr'(/k» iiir(y, t^Vf^ii though MtUi in |ihiifii*tii ally |vr'iH| It 
nhiHihl hi* krpt in riiiinl that II pnimMly only ilt*vt»h>p*M| 111 vuind nui 
iiHiiMliiiKn, iii»t lM*fi>iv vi»iii*li*nn 1 iMinoiialitn, ni> it in iih|Hiil.aiit lot tlii' 
niati^nit^iit i»l ll/S ixiiiiiriiii' ti> iiiakt« thin ilintiiM turn ih oiu tian 
rt( iiptii»nn 

Till* vi»wi*l nyntriii 111 ntit^nmul nyllal»lt«n may hn nrl luit .wi lollown 

Shod Mrdtuiii lonii 

Al «i I) I y 11 I .M ntf lit) 

^/ t \ J ( ••t* #0 ot) 

Ai e A I) iri Dll 

To till mi* (amiliai with tin* danlmal Vnwi*l nyntrm tlii* nymlniln 
4tm|»h»yi'ii K'V^' iranoiiahtt* iiulnatiun nl thi« |)lii>iit*tii t|ualitit*n An 
a ic*nult i)f MiiiiLiiit' or t iililtation, Mt«ntiiMulin lian a latliri laiHi* 
niimhri ul vow<«lrt Tht^ip art* no paialh*ln to tho A I vowi*ln in otln i 
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varieties of Dutch. 



2.2 



Our investigation into the distribution of H and S prosodies was 
restricted to nouns, verbs and adjectives, and the findings may be 
briefly summarised before we proceed to a more detailed examination 
of a selection of these word classes. 



2.2.1 



In E-words, i.e. ihose with long vowels in the stressed! syllable, the 
H/S distinction seems to be on the way out. Only one of our spokes- 
men insisted that he would have H in a Hollands word like stoats — 
(states-general). Apart from that there were only one or two dubious 
coses of H. It was generally agreed that all other Ei-words took S. 



2.2.2 



In U, C and D words the H/S distinction is fully operative. We 
discovered two important patterns which, for want of a better term, 
will be referred to as the open-syllable rule and the whole-syllable 
rule. 



Open syllable rule. Word medial open syllables like zeekar — 
certain, we^tTprd — to refuse, generally take S. As with other such 
Vules' there are a number of exceptions. A word may take H if it Ls 
derived from or associated with another word or root with H, as in 
h6oka7 — angular < hdok ~ hook. A 'Hollands' or unfamiliar word 
may take H, e.g. ofetjar udder. Some small closed classes of ^irregular' 
nouns, adjectives and verbs follow different rules, e.g. za VI6079 — 
they jitw. 
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Whole* NyllHbltf riilf. All oilin itylUbkit, it. vlontA iiit»<lul uinl 
<1i>nr<l or oprii liiul <uii»» ai'f rfffrri*il to •wlioU* nylliibleH'. 'VUohv 
Knit^rully liikf S if iliry end in voirelemi Hlop or fii< iitivr; ollin winr 
Ihoy liike II, <i.K &ji!(^P ^^iPi vr^n woman. AKiiin iIhmo iiri' lliv 
Miuiir mul (if HyHli*iniili< f xceplioim and A iiuiiilMa of Icxii ill ok< o|>linnH 
an wfll Tlirnr piittiiMiH liavt* only tlit! iiioAt Umiiioiih rrhilioii lo llir 
(liiK liKUiii i iili^A Kivna by Ki iuK'*. 

Ah Hiim{i*Hl<*il r.ulirr, iIh*i«* in wil|iini*iu Ii ofllir n,('iiiiil DKmnp- 
iiiKM ;i miimII tlimrct chirtH of uoiiiin 4ihI jMljnlivi^N, niurtlly niiliiiK in 
liiin.ilH ;inil u.uitiU, wliiili wt* niiiy <ull Sill! wonln. TlH*y arv iiol 
iinlikr iirt«K<il>^i pliiraU iii KiiKliHli. c^xtrpl llhil llir (liiUNt^n aw hiiKn 
AImo llirnr fiuniH .ippi'.u lo vfiy old ;ind lradilioii.il and iiimli 
< loM*r lo l*VinKH' dr ii l ipliuiiH llhiti nnml ollirr ilriiiH. Out* hoi li ml 
jrilivi* in sliv /ih//, in<^nlioui<d by hiiiKNi Iwo oiImmh mv bnin 
hwwn iinil wi/ uu.ir. Tli(*Ht* A<ljii< liv4^N lake S |iirdiuiliv<dy iind in 
ihc ni*nlri NinitnLu , II in all oihrr niMCN, ihun: 9 l>riin/wi/ kceml. dn 
ht jnn/wif'is vr:>M. ona brunno/wi^iio m^an. 

In niMinniif ill in lypr llir NinKulai K^>i«*>*^lly l*kkt*nS and ihr |diii«d 
and diuunulivr II, lliun; bfiiW bt(il\ b/^inijtf hone, Irg 

Koi nMHonn of Npai i^ W(« Hliall dim nnn in hoiiii* detail only l lu* 
(**woii1h and inoioly iudit alt* wImut llii^ H-woidH and D woidH dillri 



2.3.3 



Wr bavc |umI norn lhal K*wordii ( an lake* only ilir S |)ro^o<ly. In It, (*, 
and D'Woidn llii* dmli ibiilion of lh<i S and II luoHoilii^H in dfl«*iiiiinrd 
lo a vrry taiK<^ («xU*nl by llit" wliidr-iiyllabk and opf n-Hyl|jibl<* iiiIi«h 
anil by iiHMiibnnliip of <(«ilain (liunniH of hUoiik (Sill!) noiinn, vi'tim 
and adjri tivi'n In A-wordn llir palloriiinK toinplf Udy dilloMMil. 

An a Kt«niMal ink wo ran nay lltal i\it oppoKiliou bolwoon S ami II 
diivn nol oporalt* in A-wordn willi a ftw («XM*plionn lti<*y all lakt* tl, 
I* K 1^^ lAsttt IWsko hutdrn. Il in liow(«vor llioHt* *U*w <*X(rpli<inn' 
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that all «,„r attenlion. The H/S co..tra«t d«e« not oporate 

If th<t A-vuw«l u followed hy » 'liquid or nwal', i.e. -I -r -m -n -n 
with or without other C«, and in one or two other ciweH. A« with 
H, (J and I) words there are alao iintall clanaeii of SHU nouiia and 
adject ivett. 

^ Oiw extra complication that, hiHtorically, an epenthetic or 
«varabhakti' vowel |,a« developed between -I. -r and a followinK l^ihial 
or velar cnm.nant. a« in wolsk-vSlaka- vSloksks fotkfij, nuhon, 
wdrani-w<irani-w^dr!»»,ka - worm. ^iiHentially, thene follow the Hame 
pattern ;w words without Mvarabhakti, Huch a« hAls-hds-helskB 
throul, HO It Ls appropriate to take them together. A further conipli- 

cation iH that the native learner hiui no way of knowing wheth.T a 
between I. r and a foUowing labial or velar in indeed hiHtorically 

epenthetic or 'oi iginal' an ill lalap- iaapo- lfilapka tuttp. Therefore 

we shall ireal them all on a pjir, an indeed the native «peaker aeeuiH 

to do, lining the term 'svaiabhakti' for all tiuch an. 

We Hhall deal in detail with Wordn having A-vowel j.his «a«al, 
.•Illy brielly iiieationing relevant pointa in A-woida with | «r r. 



3 WonlH with tbe (J-vow.dn cc, 00, oo, Ui .J,a«ll. 

3.1 C'-UOUIIH. 



S«. far we have culleclud uiily 3 noiiiiH in the SIIH cIohh, ending in rd 
and r peenl-pierd p<ierdsja horat, and Mmilarly bccrd 6*urd 
WCC7 ruad. ' 

Of 4 1 nionoHyllabic nouna ending in a voicel«»M Htop (or affricate) 
2<. takes, e.g. n00| r.u<. sjeep ■ kook - cooA. Thi« may be 

regarded as the unmarked category. The other 15 take U, e.g r6ot 
aoot, wOck Wing, ,ait, b6ok/b00k - book(s), kbok cake 
6«^cut< Apart bom one or two 'foreign' words, none of these have any 
distinguwhing characteri-tita so they h*ve to be learned indiv... ally 
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All five words ending in r + C have the S prosody, e.g. veers — 
verse. But those ending in r are generally H, e.g. m^er — mum, d^0r 

— hull, br6or — brother. About one in four, however, are marked, 
having' S, e.g. meer — lake, d|0r — door, spoor — track, railway. 
This time, the S-prosody must be learnt with the individual words, 
as they do not seem to form a special class in any other respect. 

Of some 40 other monosyllabic words, the majority take H, only 
8 taking S. Most of these end in 7, the rest in I and n, e.g. tr6o7 

— trough, zoon — aun, sp##l — game, the latter derived from or 
associated with the verb sp#0l9 — to play. 

Among C-nouns with non-final stress we collected about 18 ex- 
amples with closed syllables like w^elda, 8 of them diminutives of Er 
nouns like bl6edsje < blaad — leaf. All of these take the H-prosody. 
Only diminutives of C-nouns with S keep the prosody intact, thus 
mecrke < meer — lake. It seems that non-final closed syllables follow 
the same pattern aa final (closed and open) syllables, i.e. usually S if 
the syllable ends in a voiceless stop or -rC, and H otherwise, allow- 
ing for loanwords, derivations and 'exceptions'. Since tht syllables 
concerned are usually closed, but can be open if word or stem final, 
we decided to call this the 'whole syllable' rule or pattern. 

Among nouns with open non-final syllables we found 28 with S, 
and 9 with H. Those with S can be said to follow the 'open syllable' 
pattern. Those with H prosody can generally be 'explained' as being 
predictable 'derivations' from monosyllables, e.g. sp^#l > sp00lif) — 
rxnstng, wiek > wdeke — wings, sails, or loanwords from French or 
Standard Dutch, such as mdetar — metre. Two 'unpredictable' cases 
are w^erald — world and w6okar — ujury. 



8.2 C-verbs, weak. 

A typical weak verb is to rinse: sp00l9 - sp00ld9 - 7asp(»0ld. ix 
sp00l - da sp00ls - her sp00lt - ver sp00la - Tcr sp00lt - zi sp00b. 
Note that the stressed syllable is open only in the infinitive and 1st 
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and 3rd person plural, but closed in all other forms, including the 
imperative. We collected 24 such verbs, aU with H prosody, and 4 
with S prosody. The latter included the 'unpredictable' sp00la — to 
play, but the other three had stems ending in a voiceless stop, such as 
stooka — to atoke. It seems that here, too, the whole syllable pattern 
la in operation, being extended also to the open syllable forms. 

Some weak verbs, like reeksna — to reckon, Z00mar8 — glean 
ears of wheat, have of course an open stressed syllable in all their 
forms. All those encountered so far have an S-prosody throughout, 
in agreement with the open syllable rule. 



S.S C-verba, strong. 

There are at leaat three classes of strong verbs with C-vowels in all 
or some of their forms: 

1. vlee7a VI607 vldoTS TavlooTa da vloevxs her vIceYx to fly 
sleeta sloot sloota Tasloota da slYts her slvt to doae 

2. spreeka spn>Dk sprwjka Tasprooka da sprfks her sprfk to apeak 
3 Tceva tddv ^bbva Taieeva da 7lts her 7ff to give 
The large majority of th:8e forms have an S. In the present singular 
2nd (shown) <^nd 3rd ps. sg. and 2nd pa. pi. many verbs have short- 
ened forms. However, this id probably better regarded as a niatter 
of vowel alternation than as H/S alternation. 

All post participles have open syllables and, not surprisingly, all 
seem to have S, in agreement with the open syllable rule. In classes 
2 and 3 all other C-syllables, both open and closed, follow the same 
pattern. This is the opposite of what we saw in 3.2. Again, it is 
not 'illogical' that the rule is extended, since cloned syllables with 
C vowels are in such a minority, being virtually restricted to Ist 
ps. sg. and imperative sg.: (ix) 7eev — (I) give. 

Only in class 1 do we find both H and S prosodies u -.'-syllables. 
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The present tense and inBnitive always take H. The preterite takes 
either H or S, apparently in agreement with the whole syllable rule. 
So far, we have found no exceptions. 

These arrangements, which seem quite chaotic at first sigh^j^are 
indeed complicated, but not without method. We feel that this kmd 
of patterning gives a good indication of the complexity of Imguistic 
organisation in the human brain, and should be grist to the mill of 
any Firthiaii phonologist. 



3.4 C-adjectives. 

As with nouns, we must again 6rst set apart an SHH class, although 
1 have found only two examples so far, viz. sjeel - sjeel - sjeela - 
sj^eldsr - sjeelsta - cross eyed, and similarly Tcel - yellow. Note 
that the contrast is also maintained in nominal derivatives: an sj^el 
is a crosa-eyed woman and a sjeel is o i:rosS'eyed child. 

The other end-stress adjectives divide on the same lines as nouns. 
We found 19 examples of H, including other words in -eel, such as 
orizjindel - original. This group also includes the 'unpredictable 
voiceless stop words diep — deep and z^0t — sweet. 

Of the 6 S.words collected, three end in rC and two in voiceless 
stop or affricate, so these can be regarded as the unmarked cases. In 
the word keens — childish the S could perhaps be ascribed to the 
nasal+C ending or otherwise to the association with keend — child. 

In adjectives with an open stressed syllable we found 18 in- 
stances of S, both in derived and non-derived forms like oopa — 
open, dee7alak - solid. Although, by the open syllable rule, one 
would expect 8 to be the unmarked possibility in open syllables we 
found an equal number of H's. These, however, were nearly all loan- 
words like vrdolak — jolly and derived forms like hdokax — angrUar < 
Mok — hook, 76odax — good-natured < -jdod — good, and 7av00lax 
- sensitive < vWla - to feel. The only H form that could not 
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be accounted for in this way is j00dsx — youthful, which we would 
associate with l'>?x — youth. 



3.6 Some notes on words with B-voweb: 



y. u. 



The patterning is very similar to that in C-words, and we shall only 
mention a few characteristic features. 

We found the following 7 SHH nouns, ending in -z, -n. and -r. 
which must be set apart: pWz - prea9 - pretska - pme, muz - 
mceiz - moeiska — mouse, luz - loetz - loetska - louse, win - we'tn - 
w<?insja — wme, ksnin - kan^tn - kant^msja — rabbit, mur - mer - 
marka — wall, vyr - ver - v^ka - fire. 

With nouns ending in -r the division is not clear-cut. There were 
6 (unmarked?) H-words like miir - Moor, lir - hour, sjl'r - scissors 
and 4 (marked?) S-words: spir - muscle, z\r — bagatelle, tur - 
tour, styr — steenng-wheel; also one (unmarked) S-word ending in 
-rC, via. turt — tart, cake. 

There is essentially only one class of atrong verbs involving B- 
voweh), thus: 

bliva bleev bleeva Tableeva da bl^ifs — to stay 
krijpa kroop kroopa Takroopa da krvps — to crawl 

As can be aeen, the past participle has a C-vowel and takes S 
in agreement with the open syllable rule. The preterite also has a 
C-vowel and takes S or H according to the whole syllable rule This 
IS exactly like class I of the C-verbs. AU other forms with B-vowels 
take S. 

We found q SHH adjectives, e .ding in -v. -z. -d and -n. They are: 
stiv - sttff, Triz - grey, wiz - utse, wid - wide, fin - fine, brun 
— brown. They all have D voweis in the H forms, thus: a brun/wfz 
keend an br6<)n/w^ts vriu ana brouna/w^tza maan. Words with 
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similar endings also occur in the H class, e.g. vif - actxve, but not, 
apparently, in the S-claas. FVom a learner's point of view, this would 
suggest a two-way rather than a three-way division of adjectives with 
these endings. 

5.6 Some notes on words with the D vowels: ei, oei, on. 

We collected 9 SHH nouns, one ending in -v, three in -ein and Bve in 
-anm: wonv - wdeiv - vwcfeiflo — wolf, bim - bem - beinsja — leg, 
stfm - stem - ste'tnsja — atone, trim - trems - tre'msja — train, 
drDfim - drdeim - droeimka — dream, bonm - bdeim - bceimka — tree, 
zoom - zdGim - zdeimlo — seam, toum - tdeim - tcfeimka — brxdle, 
stronm - strdim - strdbimka — stream. The last two now also have 
the more modern regular plurals tStJma and stroJJma. which seems 
to indicate that the SHH class is dwindling. 

It appears that we must also recognise an HSH class. This looks 
like a fairly recent development, perhaps arising from a mixture of 
older and newer forms. These are the examples found: baie'm - 
bar'na - baie^msja — beguine, lay stster, mdin - razina - razfifmsja 

— roism, vei7 - viTa - vetxska -- fig, oo^ ~ hi\'j9 - ceuska — eye, 

dot jm - duma - doeimka — thumb, projsm - pruma - praimka — 
plum, donv -• duva - doeif ka — dove, pigeon, drojjv - druva - drcfeif ka 

— grape. The isolated example >€er - peera - p^erka — pear which 
we found among the C-nouns clearly also belongs to this class. It is 
interesting to see that five out of these nine words are the names of 
fruits, but that must be a coincidence. 

Weak verbs behave according to the whole syllable rule, like 
their C :ounterparts, thus: sleipa - sleipda - Tasleip - d^ slfips — 
to drag, sjoeila - sjoeilda - Tasjdeild - da sjoeils — to shelter. 
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Only in verbs with the stem ending in a voweJ do we fail to 
see any pattern so far; cf. vr^ij© - vre'tda - T9vre'id — to court, 
with H throughout vs. dretja - dretda - Tadretds — to turn, with S 
throughout. 

\Ve found 8 SHH adjectives in our data, ending in -V, -I. -v and 
-d: trail — true, fattkful, Iqbi — /o2y, vrei — /r«, steil — ateep, vdeil 
— foul, dirty, sjeiv - slanted, askew, donv — deaf, breid — broad. 
Some of these contrast with H forms, such as bloi) — blue, noei — 
new, blefi — glad, veil — mercenary. 



4 Words with the A-vowels: a, e, o — i, y, a — e-, a. 

Ad explained in 2.2.3, the prosodic contrasts operate only in such 
words if the A-vowel is followed by a 'liquid or nasal', i.e. -I. -r. -m. 
-n. -g, with or without other Cs, and in one or two other isolated 
cases. We shall deal in some detail with words having A plus N-set 
(i.e. a nasal or a consonant cluster containing a nasal) and eclectically 
with those having -I or -r after the vowel. 



4.i A-BtciuH euding in nasal. 
4.1.1 



A-uouns with stem ending in -m, -n. -q, take H prosody in virtually 
all their forms, e.g. 2in - zina - zfnaka — sentence, vlA'm - vlA'ma - 
viemka - flame, trem — tram, zYn — stn, ion — nun, tag — tongue, 
sIao — snake. Only two exceptions were found, both belonging to 
the SHH category: zin - z(na - zinaka — sense, feeling, and pin - pin 
- pinaka — p»n. 
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4.1.2 

A*adjectives with stem ending in nasal likewiw take H in all their 
forms, e.g. den - d^a - d6nar/d6ndar - d^sta — thin. We found 
only one exception with SHH, vii. mm - mfn - mfna - mfnar - m(nsta 
— meon, despicable. This is probably a fairly recent derivation from 
the adverb mm — less, little, minus. In passing, we may mention 
that the preposition Tn — in and the conjunction en — and both 
take S as well. 



4 J S 

A-verbs with stem ending in a nasal show more complicated pat- 
terns. Again, none have S throughout, most have H throughout. 
This applies to both weak verbs like dAm - dAmda - jadAmd - ix 
dAm - da dXms — to play at draughts and to strong verbs like vrfga 

- vrcfM)- vfxfMja - 7avrd>i)a - ix vrfo - da vrfgs - to wring. But a few 
strong or irregular verbs show a mixture of S and H forms. These 
include zTga — to sing, sprTga — to spring, jump, brTga — to bring, 
hAga or haaga — to hang and vAga or vaaga — to catch. The first 
of these, for instance, is conjugated as follows: iTga - z&Q- zoga — 
Tazoga, present tense ix zfg- da zfgs - her zfgk - vet ziga - Tfcr z(gk 

- za zTga, imperative zfg - zfgk. In these words, then, S appears in 
the infinitive, preterite, past participle and 1, 3, plural present. 

Historically, g in these words derives from -gg, which *explains' 
at least some of the S forms; cf. bindi. - bond - Tabonda - da binds 

- to bind in 4.2.3. 
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Quite unpredictable, however, are the S prosodies on A syllables 

in k3C)ina - toom - Takouma - ix kd>m - da kvms - her kymp — 

to come, and nvma - noom - landoma - Ix nvm - da nvms - ver 

nvma — to take. These must be learnt as 'exceptions' to the general 
patterns. 

4.2 A-Htciui} cudiug in uasal pluH coDBonaut. 

4.2.1 A-uouuH with Btem ending in -NC. 

We collected aver 80 of these. There are none with svarabhakli as 
in nidlak — mtlk or werak — work. Aoout 60, all but one or two 
ending in N + voiceless plosive or fricative, take S in all their forms, 
e.g. lAmp - lAmpa - lempka — lamp, and similarly pomp — pump, 
pYnt - point, print — print, samint — cement, vTpk — finch, stAQk 
- sttnk, sprYQk — spring, source, prms — prtnce, pens — belly, 
tripe. There are just a few with a (potentially) voiced consonant, 
e.g. rmd - rmdar — cow, cattle, varbSnd - varbonda — union, bond, 
and, at least for some speakers, sponz - sponza rather than spans - 
spsnsa -- spongt. 

However, the majority of those with (potentially) voiced conso- 
nant afler the nasal make up the SHH group. This is not immedi- 
ately obvious, as word-Bnal b. d. g. v. z. 7 are pronounced (and often 
spelled!) like p. t. k. f. s. X, or may have dropped out altogether. But 
the following dozen nouns ending in -nd seem to show quite clearly 
that there is such a pattern: tAnd - tA'n - tefnaka — tooth, h/Cnd - 
hAn - hiindsja — hand, rAnd - rfifn - rff'ndsja — edge, brAnd - bren - 
brendsja - fire, lA~nd - len - U'ndsja — land, country, bAnd - b«'n - 
bendsja - band, strip, wAnd - wen - w^ndsja — wall, strAnd - 
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str^n/strAnd9 - strendsja — beach, vorb^nd - V9rb^n/v9rbAnda 

- vdrbendsjd ~ bond, union, vrYnd - vrvn - vrvndsja — friend. 
Apparently, the pattern is still productive: one informant spoke of 
the stren of the Costa Brava, although the concept of a beach must 
be traditionally quite unfamiliar to the citisens of Maastricht. 

The d in all these examples is phonetically [t], but phonologically, 
and one may suggest, psychologically /d/, for various reasons: (i) 
there are some alternative plurals with d, (ii) there are numerous 
relations like hAnd > henddj — handy^ (iii) the words are members of 
a different class (SHH) from the t-counterparts, (iv) the orthography, 
for once, has 'd*. 

We have also found a few rather more obscure SHH examples 
that should perhaps be analysed, analogically for historical reasons, 
as having -Nb and -Ng. First four examples with a velar ending, 
traditionally spelled 'rink', 'krink*, *sprunk' and 'gank': rlQg - rfg- 

rfggskd — rtnj, krirjg - krfrj- krfrjgskd — circle, sprvgg - sprvrj- 
sprYQgskd — jump, springing, 7Agg - j^g- 7^ggska — gait, going. 
On the same grounds, one would be inclined to analyse verbs like 
zTqq, discussed in the previous section, as zTgga, were it not for the 
fact that, as will appear, that creates more problems than it would 
solve. 

The following examples seem to fall between two stools: dTgg - 
digar - d^ngsko — thing, pond - p6nd9 - pYndsjd — pound, stAnd 

- stAndo - stendsjd — stand, posture. 

Finally, two words (no more, unfortunately), usually spelled 
'kamp* and 'kramp', which we would analyse as follows: kAmb - 
kem - k£mbk9 — comb, krAmb - krcm - krembka — cramp. One 
can offer various arguments against our analysts in terms of 'under- 
lying* /b. d. g/ rather than 'surface' /p. t. k/. For one thing, /g/ 
has long disappeared from most Netherlandish dialects, and almost 
from Mestreechs. The point of our aigument is, however, that the 
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division of the nouns concerned into the S and SHH classes is not 
completely random or lexically determined but is based on some kind 
of underlying linguistic or psychological Uogic' or regularity. 

There remain a very small group of H nouns, vis. 7Yns - 7Ynsta 
— favour, wfns - w(nsl9 — profit, vAgs - VAQSta — catch, mins - 
mins9 — person, people. The first three are distinguished by having 
-t- in the plural (which has disappeared from the singular)* But this 
*rule' is broken by one item, vii. kVns - kvnsta — art, artjul tricks, 
which has S. Our guess would be that the singular form, meaning 
^Art\ has become predominant, losing contact, so to speak with 
the plural t-form. That would suggest that frequency of occurrence 
and specialised word-meaning can have an impact on phonological 
organisation as a whole, disturbing otherwise regular patterns. If 
such processes continue for long enough, phonologically or gram- 
matically determined distributions may ultimately become lexically 
determined or 'randoni'. 

The mfns - minsa example is historically understandable, deriv- 
ing from something like ^mfnsk - mmska; cf. prTns - prTnsa — prince. 
but the present-day learner of the language has of course no way 
of knowing that. To him or her it is a lexical exception, which can 
only survive, i.e. be remembered, again because of the frequency of 
occurrence. 



4.2.2 A-ac^ectives with stem ending in -tiC, 

Although there are fewer items, one can observe similar patterns as in 
the equivalent nouns. However, there is no H class. We found about 
20 adjectives taking S in all their foims, all ending in N+voiceless 
plosive, such as stomp - stSmpa - stompar - stBmpsta — blunt. 
These are offset by five SHH examples, traditionally spelt Vond', 
*bliud\ ^geasond', *kromp\ 'jonk', and meaning round, blind, healthy, 
crooked, young, respectively. Again, it seems reasonable to analyse 
these as ending in -nd, -mb, and -gg, thus: ixf!>nd - rd^n - rcbnd - r<6ndr 
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- rd!)nstd — rounds kromb - krcbm - krdmd - kr6m9r — krdbmstd 

— crooked, jcbgg - jdbgj^ - j<^9r - j<l>g$t9 — young. 



4.2.3 A-verbB with stem ending in -NC* 

Virtually all verb-stems ending iti -NC have S in al! their forms, 
e.g. oTndd - bond - bonda - Tobonda - dd binds — lo bind, dnnka 
- drdbgk - drooka - Tadrcbgka - da drTgks — to dr%nk, stAmpa - 
stAmpda — TastAinp - da stAmps — to ^tamp. So this time we 
should be on the look-out for H forms. The only onen found, so 
far, are in some forma of the irregular verb vTnda - vOil - v£>nta - 
Tavonda - ix vfn - da vfns - her vfnt - ver vmda - Tcr vfnt - za vmda, 
for which there seems no simple explanation. 

One feels inclined to include ziQga, sprTgga. bngga. haagga. vaagga 
in this group, to bring out the similarity between nouns, verbs and 
adjectives having a voiced consonant after the nasal. However, that 
would result in more exceptions in the present tense sg. 1,2,3 and 
pL 2, ix zfp. da vfgs. her h(gk. Ter br(gk, etc., taking us from the 
frying-pan into the fire. It would seem more realistic, if less *ele- 
gant\ to analyse these words as zTga. sprTga. brTga. haaga. vaaga, 
and simply list them as exceptions to the rule that A I nasal takes 
H. 



4.8 A-words with medial nasal aets. 
4.S.1 A-uouns with medial •^NC-. 

Having dealt with end-positions of nasal sets after A-vowels, it re- 
mains to inspect medial sets. There are two types: -N- as in Ymar - 
huckti, in which the first syllable may be regarded as open, and -NC- 
as in simpal — sxmpk. We will begin with the latter type, which offer 
(he more complicated picture. Both types may be monomorphemic 
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or polymorphemic with the morpheme- boundary coming after the 
nasal or after the C. The vast majority of forma with -NC- take S. 
Our problem in therefore to find out which take H. 

Aa for nouns, we have seen that most plurals and diminutives 
with medial nasal sets keep the S of the stem, as in lAmp - i/smpa 

- Ifmpka ~ tamp. The small number of nouns in the SHH and 
H classes take H where applicable in such cases, e.g. hAnd - hXn - 
hfifndsja — hand, vAgs - vAgsta - vegska — catch. 

Of some 20 nionomorpheniic nouns with medial -NC- in oar data, 
nearly all take S , e.g. wTritar — winter, stempal — stamp, wTgkal 

- shop, zwmddl — swindle, vTnstar — window. Again it is the H 
coses, of which we found three, that must be separately accounted 
for One is pigkar, i.e. a short piece of wood pointed at both ends 
used in the game of pigkara — tip cat. Perhaps the H is meant to 
be phonaestlietic, i.e. onomatopoeic. The other two examples are 
rvnda — round (of drtnks, etc.), rYndig — rounding, curvature. The 
logic of this would seem to be that the words are related to (the H 
form of) the SHH adjective r^nd. So far, no other cases of this kind 
have turned up, so we can only tentatively suggest a 'rule' like this: 
nouns take H if they are related to or derived from H or SHH words. 



4.S.2 A-ac^tictivea witJ Aedial 

All ^unrelated* nionoiuorphenies found take S, as we would expect 
by HOW, siiiipal - simple, dOgkal — dark, ordenlalak - decent. 
Hut there are far more auch adjectives with a nominal, adjectival or 
verbal root or connection. Again S may be said to be the unmarked 
prosody, but quite a few take H for reasons which we have not been 
able, far, to work out completely. As with nouna, it seeni.s that 
H can often be ascribed to an association with another H or SHH 
word, e.g. minsalak — human, cf. mfns — person, kuman, hcfnda -- 
handy, hAnd - Hah - he'naka — hand. But this does not explain a 
few re'uaining cases like 7r<finda7 — thorough, related to the S-word 
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TTOnd — ground. 
4.8.S 

A-verbs with medial -NC- are rather small in number, being re- 
stricted to structures such as kAgkara — to grumble, hTijkala — to 
do hopscotch, snsala — to moan, quarrel. They all take S. 

4.3.4 A- words with medial nasal. 

As for all open A-syllables, the unmarked prosody is H. Examples, 
nouns: pVmal — yokel, vmar — bucket, Wnas — acquaintance, st^rjal 

— stem, mXijal — mangle] verbs: zw^rjala — to swingle, turn, hcfgala 

— to angle, fiah; adjectives: zwAijar — pregnant, fgals — English. 

However, we have found quite a few nouns and associated verbs 
with S, most of them with medial -i)-, but also one or two with 
medial -m-. They are hvma — ahirt f'Mt, Ivmal — lout, loafer, Tijal 

— Tijals — angel(a) (cf. fgals — En. .j, hTgal — fishing rod, zwTgal 

— pump-handle, sITgar — aling, pendulum, wTgar — finger, hogar — 
hunger, Ags — sting, barb, and the associated verbs Ivmala — to 
loaf about, higala — to angle, fiah, sITgara — to aling, fling, meander, 
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vTgara — to finger, varhog^ro — to starve. 

It IB clear that these are of the same type as zTga — to sing, sprigd 

— to spring, jump, bri()9 — to bring, hAga or haaga — to kang, vA'ga 
or vaaga — to catck, and nvma — to take, which we encountered 
previously. Historically, these words had -gg-, if not always -mt>-. 
But it appears again that there is little point in postulating *gg-j - 
nib- on the synchronic level. Indeed, the latter is out of the question 
as it would seem to obscure the phonetic difference between ^hVmba 

— shirt and sombar — sombre. The -gg- sequence could be used 
without creating any such confusion, but as before we must recognise 
that such an analysis would only serve to sh^t the problem. The 
learner of the language would then have to remember which lexical 
items take -gg-, the only marker of which is indeed the S prosody. 
He or she might as well remember which items take the S prosody. 

4.4 Some notes oq A- words with l-^setB. 
4.4.1 A-words with 

The distribution of H and S in these words is of the same complexity 
as in those with nasals after the vowel. We only note some salient 
points. 

There were 7 SHH nouns in -el, prel - prela - preika rubbishy 
thing, pel — vase, knel — bloke, lei — prick, cock, net — nought, 
twerp, kei — nonsense, smei — (on a) binge < sm^a — to guzzle, 
Interei^tingly, all these nouns seem to have some negative phonaes- 
thetic quality, rather like the si- words in English. In a few other 
cases we havx^ observed that the prosodies S and H may themselves 
have a phonaesthetic function as well, e.g. in the inierjtction ja ZYStar 

— my foot!, < the regular zYstdf — sister. 
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Of the remaining A+l nouns, 20 take H and 9 SHH. Of the latter, 
at least four appear to be verbal derivatives like smS. These are StsI 
„ 5et, varsjal - differtnce, vaI - fall, ro\ - (on the) roll. However, 
this may not be a general phenomenon, as we have found at least 
one such word in the H class, vU. tsl - (to lose) count < tab - to 
count. 

Among adjectives ending in -I we found 9 with SHH. such as hH 
- hel - hel9 — tough, and 3 with H, such as StsI — quiet. 

All verb forms with stem ending in -1 take H. 



4.4.2 



A-words with stems ending in -l(a)C. like their counterparts with 
Ma^^als. mostly take S. e.g. stclt - stilt, lAlam - salmon, vaIs •- 
false, mean, - help. But there are quite a few takuiR H. 

mostly, it would seem, as a result of confusing forms with ongmal and 
epenthetic -9-, thus -(929191- sociable, pleasant, lAlava - to anoint. 
The H class seems to vary to a considerable extent from speaker to 
speaker. If a speaker finds a word unfamiliar, technical or modern, 
he or she is more likely to give it un H prosody, corresponding to 
the pronunciation in standa-d Dutch. Examples: a briJisjs zAiam - 
a salmon sandwich, fslam - movie, velai - wheel, nm, wXlai - 
distaste, zAlav — ointment. 

Most words with l-seta in medial positions take H. thus zoldar 
— ottic. h^dar - clear, b^dara — to roor. A number of rather old- 
faahioned noun forms with svarabhakti take S. e.g. zslavar - silver, 
SDlawar — sulphur, melaTar — marl, lime. 
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4.5 Some notes on A-words with r-seta. 
4.5.1 

Witli a few mino. exceptions, all A-words with sterna ending in -r(C) 
take H. There are no SHH or S classes as with nasals or l-sets. Ex- 
amples: lor — rag, traih, sjors — bark of tree, dor — barren, zwArt — 
black, kfra — to coo, korta — to shorten. The exceptions are EuglUh 
loans like bAr — ba'- ^nd onoinatopes like blera — to bleat, bawl, 
sjera — to tear, to tear along. Words with medial -rC-, like their 
counterparts with nasal or lateral, take H as a rule, thus: h^rta7 — 
duke, sl9rsd7 — messy. 



4.5.2 

In words with svarabhakti sets in stem-final position the situation 
is more complex. Out of a total of approximately 30 such nouns in 
our data, about 10 belong to the SHH class, including all or most of 
those ending in -eram, -eram and some ending in -er97, vii. eram - 
eram - e'ramka — arm, deram - de'raTi — bowelfs), veram - v^am 

— form, weram - weram — worm, steram - st^ram — storm, dwera7 

— dwera7 — dwarf bir9^ - ber9j — hUl, mountain, beram - be'rama 

— verge, zweram - zwe'rama — stuarm, sjfram - sje'rama — shield, 
shade. These two sub-classes are quite unstable and tend to get 
mixed up. Also, the unfamiliar words tend to be taken out by less 
traditional speakers and treated as members the larger S class. 
Indeed, nearly all other items in our data take S in singular and 
plural, e.g. pA>ak - park, ksrak - church, slerav - trunk, nozzle, 
derap - vUlage. The only example with H found so far is bvrax - 
bYraxta — borough, citadel. 
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The three adjectives belonging to the SHH class have similar 
endings to the equivalent nouns. They are: eram — poor, weram 
— worm, ef^i — bad. But fe'ram — firm, plucky has H, possible 
because it is felt as non-native. Moat other adjectives ending in -raC 
take S, unless derived from H forms, e.g. sjerap — sharp, sterak — 
stark, strong. 

With verbs too, the most complex group is that ending in -raC. 
The majority of these take S, some H and a few take SHH. The 
latter group consists of half a do»en strong verbs declined as fol- 
lows: ster9V9 - stirav - storav* - 79StDr9V9 - da sterafs — to dte 
(cf. starve). Similarly erava — to mhent, zwerava — to wander, 
baderava — to spoil, decay, varberaTa — to hide. 

The (unmarked) S class includes for instance weraks - to work, 
hAraka — to rake, slerapa — to slurp. 

Verbs derived from the SHH (as well as H) nouns and adjectives 
appear to take the H form as their base: St6rama — to storm, blow, 
verama — to form, w^rama — to warm, var^rama — to tmpovensk. 
The verbs sjA'rala — to court, potter around, dWA'rala — to flutter, 
mhirl, ke'rama — to groan are perhaps felt as unfamiliar or literary. 
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The last one in thid list, d^ava — to dare, with preterite dbrav 
or deravda may be regarded as an irregular verb. 

4«5.S 

We have not found any verb stems with r-sets in medial positions. In 
inonomorphemic A-nouns with medial r-sets we find similar patterns 
as in those with l-sets. Those with svarabhakti, some of them indeed 
alternative forms of the examples given under l-seta, generally take 
S prosody, e.g. mer979l — marl, lime, 6r979l — oryon, sjerdvdl — 
silver, potsherd, verakd — pig. 

As always, this tendency may be overruled if a word is unfa- 
miliar or derived. Another interfering factor is that open syllables 
before -r, although rare, take H, e.g. in h^^ransa — kind of cheese, 
heri — noise, racket. These various factors or a mixture of them 
may perhaps partially account for the following unexpected cases: 
mir^i — markety beri — stretcher, erans — seriQusness, sp<^'ravar — 
sparrow'hawk, hcfrafs — autumn, bdrdTdr — burgher, citizen, 

in A-nouns with medial r-sets without svarabhakti, H is again 
the rule, barring derivations, etc., thus: Wortal — root, carrot, hert^f 
— duke, htrsas - brain(s). 

These few adjectives with r-sets in medial position appear to 
follow the same pattern as equivalent nouns, thus wsrakalak — real, 
true, sbrsa7 ~ messy, eran$ta7 — serious, erans — seriousness, 
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Jack Cariiochaii was born in Dartmouth, .^evon, on 6 March 
1U18. In 1936 he entered University College London with an Open 
Scholarsuip and was awarded a Certi6cate in the Phonetics of FVench 
in 1938 and an Honours BA in FVench in 1939. He later went to 
Cambridge University where he obtained a Diploma in Education in 



He joined the School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS) 
at the University of London in 1943 as Temporary Lecturer in the 
Department of Phonetics and Linguistics (a ten week appointment 
at a fee of £75)^ and assisted with courses in Japanese for service 
personnel going to the Far East. Later that year the post was con- 
verted to an Assistant Lectureship; and in 1945 he was appointed 
Lecturer in Phonetics. In 1948-49 he made his first research trip to 
northern Nigeria to work primarily on the phonetics and phonology 
of Hausa, but also on Fulani and Tiv. It was at this time rhat he 
collected the material that was to form the basis for his pioneering 
studies of Hausa phonology (1951, 1952). In 1963 he returned to 
Nigeria to work on another Chadic language, Bachama. 

In 1956 Jack Carnociian was appointed Senior Lecturer in Pho- 
netics at SOAS, then Reader in Phonetics in the University of Lon- 
don in 1964| and Professor of Phonetics in 1972. In 1982, the year 
of his retirement, he received tlie titl^ of Emeritus Professor in the 
University of London. 

During the earlier part bis career he worked closely with Pro- 
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fessor J. R. Firth and other colleagues on the development of a dis- 
tinctive type of phonological theory, prosodic analysip connection 
with this he taught courses in phonetic and phonological theory and 
methodology at both undergraduate and postgraduate level. His 
other main teaching and research interests lay in experimental pho- 
netics and the phonetics and phonology of a range of West African 
languages. He taught specialist classes on Hausa, Bachama, Fulani, 
Yoruba, Igbo and Efik, as well as courses on Engli.a for African 
Students. Arabic and Swahili abo came within his remit at various 
times. 

There was i rcii»t?Ait demand for his expertise at institutions 
overseas. He taugh' C'^i^-jlish phonetics under the auspices of the 
British Council in f\ Ance, Norway, Denmark, Poland, Israel and In- 
dia. In 1962 he was invited to the Phonetics Department of the 
Czechoslovak Acadenn of Sciences, and in 1968 he was again in 
Prague as guest of the Phonetics Department of the Charles Univer- 
sity. He made advisory visits in a professional c<»pacity to Al-Azhar 
University, Cairo, the Nigerian Federal Ministry of Education, the 
University of Jiddah, the Linguistics Institute in Damascus and the 
University of Tunis: and he served as External Examiner to the Uni- 
versities of Leeds, York and Ibadan and to the College of Speech 
Therapists. He was appointed a member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society in 1971 and was from 1968 to 1971 Chairman of the 
Linguistics Association of Great Britain. 

Within the School itself he had a multitude of commitments, 
serving on the Academic Board for over thirty years and acting as 
Advisor to Men Students for twenty. Prom 1977 to 1981 he was 
Aciing Head of the Department of Africa. 
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